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^Wa I in AgricaKure, we lead 

all naiior n and we lead all natione bi rj^^:^ 

Manufacturi 1 m are the trophies which ^ ., ^ 
we bring after y-nine years of a Protective -^^ ^\ ^ 
Tariff! Can any other system furnish such evi- . / >^ 7 
dence of prosperity? There is no country in the A, 
world where individual enterprise has such wide 
and varied range and where the inventive genius 
of man has such encouragement." 

— WM. Mckinley. Jr. 
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UN. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON, tg^ 

Jnst the Kind of an American Whom 
Americans Love to Honor. 



A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND RECORD. 



Soldier and Statesman. 



Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President of the United 
States, was born in North Bend, Ohio, August 20, 1833. 
His father, John Scott Harrison, was twice elected to Con. 
gress ; his grandfather, William Henry Harrison, the hero 
of Tippecanoe, was the ninth President of the United 
States, and Benjamin Harrison, his great-grandfather, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was four 
times Member of Congress, and three times Governor 
of Virginia; all were men of rugged character, plain 
and unpretending. Like the boyhood of Lincoln 
and Grant, the early years of Benjamin Harrison 
were spent in a country home, in a section 
where schools were few. But the lessons learned by the 
President in his youth were more needful, perhaps, to the 
full development of his character than the study of books 
—the lessons of industry and thrift. In this school of ex- 
perience he acquired that love of and capacity for hard, 
earnest work which leads him now to attend to his own 
correspondence rather than use a stenographer. 

John Scott Harrison, the President's fatlier, was never 
a politician. Public honors he did not care for. He 
found in the homely tasks of the farm his life work, and 
in laboring to give his children a good education his high- 
est duty. Benjamin took a serious interest in the farm 
work. His tasks were similar to those of the farmer 
boy of to-day. He worked in the fields, helped at harvest 
time, and it is said that the tallow dips which lighted up 
the big ** family room*' at the evening gatherings were 
made by him. 

The Harrison home was hallowed by the presence of a 
Christian mother. Mrs. Harrison was a woman of much 
gentleness, strength and earnestness. Her spirit per- 
vaded the place, and its influence, exerted more through 
example than admonition, instilled in her boys traits 
which made the possessors of them upright men and good 
citizens. 

Habbison at School. 

Amidst such environments President Harrison passed 
his childhood. The country surrounding the farm was 
fpanely settled. It offered none of th^ advantages 
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for education that the father was bo anxioos his ohlldren 
should enjoy, so he engaged private teachers and opened 
a school in a log cabin not far from the farm. In this rough 
building Benjamin's school life becan. The masters had 
but few facilities for teaching. Boolis were scarce and 
costly. Tlie school -bouse was meanly/ furnished, the 
windows were small and few, cracks and openings in 
roof and sides let in wind and rain, and the seats were 
made of slabs witlfout backs. The future President was 
an apt pupil. He soon outgrew bis teacber^s ability to 
give him further instruction. At the age of fourteen he 
was sent to Farmer's College, at College Hill, near Cin- 
cinnati. Here be becan the study of the dead languages 
and acquired a love for literature that he still cherishes. 
In the fall of 1850 he entered the junior class at Miami 
University, where be was graduated, in 1852, fourth in a 
class of sixteen. While at the university he first dis- 
placed that remarkable talent for extempore speaking 
which ho has so often exbil)ited to the admiration of the 
public since he became Chief Magistrate. 

Early an Obatob. 

In 1853 he married Miss Caroline Scott, a daughter of 
Dr. John W. Scott, principal of a young ladies' seminary 
at Oxford, Ohio. 

President Harrison's earliest inclinations with regard to 
a profession were towards the law, and after leaving 
Miami be began to study in Cincinnati in the office of 
Stover & Gwynne. His practice began in Indianapolis, 
wbdre he settled in 1854. He formed a copartnership 
with Mr. William Wallace, and of his abilities as a lawyer 
Mr. Wallace says: **He very soon displayed his admi- 
rable qualities. He was quick of apprehension, clear, 
methodical and logical in his analysis and statement of 
a case. He possessed a natural faculty for getting the 
exact truth out of a witness. In this he has few equals 
anywhere in the profession ; • * • and when occa- 
sion demanded he showed the rarest powers of the genuine 
orator." 

First Scocesses at the Bab. 

At this time the President was twenty-one years of age. 
He was poor. It was a hard struggle for daily bread. 
He even did the work around the house for a long time 
that he might not exceed in expenditure his income. 
His noble wife cheerfully shared with him the burden. 
The story is told how he first came into prominence as a 
lawyer. He had been engaged as counsel in an important 
suit. Wiien the time came for him to make his argument 
he was much disconcerted to find the room too dark for 
him to read from the copious notes he had taken of the 
evidence. In desperation he flung the notes aside and 
began to speak. He found his memory perfect and him- 
self at ease. His argument w^as unanswerable, and 
the cause was won. He soon became recognized as one 
of the abl<*st. as well as the most painstaking, members 
of the Indiana bar. His partnership with Mr. Wallace 
ended with bis election, in 1860, as Reporter of the 
Supreme Court, a position to which he was re-elected in 
1864. 
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r , -^ *' ' Hjs Goes to iue War Like a Man. 

President Harrison be^an to take an active pari in poli- 
tics so early as 185($. Iri the tirst Lincoln cumpaigu he 
came info notice as a politicnl speaker. In I he great de- 
bates of 1860 he was at one lime pitted against'Thomas 
A. Hendricks. Mr. Hendricks sized up his youthful 
opponent as one uiiworlhj' of his (iraiory, a* person 
to be crushed with a word and a gesture. It 
did not take liim long to tiud out his miMake. The 
young Republican got clearly the better of him. He 
never afterwards questioned Benjamin Harrison's powers 
as a debater. 

At a time during the Civil War when it looked dark for 
the Union, Governor Morion urged Harrison to assist in 
raising troops, saying that, as "Harrison had just been 
elected Reporter of the Supreme Cou-t he would find 
some one else to take command. The President's reply 
shows the splendid character of the man : •' If I make 
speeches and ask men to go, I purpose to go with them." 
**Very well," the Governor said; "if you want to go. 
vou can command the regiment." •' I do not know that 
I want to command the fe^iiment," responded Mr. Harri- 
son; **so, if you can find some suitable person of experi- 
ence in such matters, I am not at all anxious to take 
command. 



A Brave a>T) Successftl Soldier. 



He raised the regiment, and, as its Colonel, went with 
it into camp at Bowling Green. Ky. Colonel Harrison 
was a disciplinarian, yet he required of his men no hard- 
ship he was not willing to share with them. Although. 
at first, there was some grumbling over the hard duties of 
army life, yet finally the regiment took jis much pride 
and interest in the thorough drill to which they were 
subjected as the Colonel himself. In its moral as- 

gects he attempted to make the camp a counterpart of 
ome. Though strict. Colonel Harrison was never harsh. 
His men loved-and honored him. His sympathy with the 
sick and dying was deep and sincere. He was courageous. 
No danger made him flinch. His regiment shared his 
courage and made for itself a lasting fume. As a part of 
the Twentieth Army Corps it fought in Sherman's victori- 
ous campaign against General Joseph Johnstone. 

During this campaign Colonel Harrison frequently dis- 
tinguished himseli by his quick, courageous action. 
At Peach Tree Creek, Georgia, July "20. 1864, he 
saved the day. General Hooker, in a report recom- 
mending Colonel Harrison for promotion, .said: 
'• My attention was first attracted to this young officer by 
the superior excellence of his bricade in discipline and 
instruction, the result of his hibor, skill and devDiion. In 
all the achievements of th<' Twmtit'tli (■«»rps in that cam- 

Saign Colonel Harriscin bore a mnsjueuous ]>arl. At 
tesaea and Peach Tree Creek the eo;i(Iiicl of himself and 
command was espcrially di-iirjgni>ljed." 

He shared in the Battle of Xashville as ci>mniander of a 
temporary brigade. In June, 1800, he received Ins dis- 
charge, aftcf liaviug been breveted Brigadi^-r-General. 
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Home a^ln, he entered with renewed zest npon tba 
practice of his profession, taking* also, an active part in 
politics. He has been enj^aged in many noted causes, 
in one of which^the action against the Order of the 
tSotis of Liberty— tlie opposing counsel was his old an. 
tagonist, Mr. Hendricks. In 1876 President Harrison was 
nominated for Governor. He was defeated, but ran 2,000 
ahead of his ticket. His election to the United States 
Senate, in 1881, was as much a spontaneous tribute to the 
worth of the man as an acknowledgment of his ability. 
He was offered, but declined, a place in President Gar- 
field^s Cabinet. Of his career in the Senate and his dis- 
tinguished services all know. His speeches on the questions 
of the times were splendid effcjrts of thought and logic, 
and were listened to with care and attention. His views 
on every question were clearly deliuod. 

llis Cakbeb as Cuief Magistrate. 

In 1888 Mr. Harrison was elected President of the 
United States, having in Mie Electoral College sixty-five 
votes over Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic nominee. In 
the administration of the iiffairs of office President Harri- 
son has shown a marvelous capacity for work. He 
does his own writing, not liking dictation to sten- 
ographers. The import of the grave questions of 
the day he seems to grasp intuitively. Upon 
the tariff, financial and other great issues, he never speaks 
in vague or doubtful phrases. His messages to Congress 
are penned with no lagging hand. In our relations with 
foreign Governments, where the honor of the nation has 
been affected, President Harrison has been sternly, un- 
compromisingly, patriotically American. The dignity of 
the United States has been upheld on land and sea. 

A President Who Is President. 

He has worked unceasingly for the furtherance and 

Cractical execution of all the policies to which the party 
e leads is committed. He has been most emphatically 
its general. He has been its advocate, too, and by 
speech and act has contributed mightily to new and noble 
pages in itd glorious history. He has been President 
m venest deed. His mind and hani have been in sole 
authoritv in all branches of his Aomlnistratiozi. He has 
accepted all the responsibilities the law has placed upon 
him ; and at the close of his first term he is presented by 
his party for reelection as a President who nas made no 
failures and few mistakes. The triumphs of his term are . 
legion, as these pages will tell, and those who differ from 
him and his party can point to no feature of his record 
which is not eloquent of reasons why he should be con- 
tinued in the office he has administered so worthily. 






WHITELAW REID. 

His Career as Editor, Orator and 

Statesman. 



A LIFE OP INFLUEKCE AND BRILLIANT 

SUCCESS. 



Whitelaw Reid, the- Rrpublican nominv^c for Vice-Pres- 
ident, was horn in Xenia, Oliio, in October, 1887. l:li.s 
father was Robert Cluirlton Rt id and his mother Marian 
Whitelaw Ronalds, whose ancestors were of the C1k;» 
Ronald of Scotcli history. I lis paternal grandfather, alsn 
Scotch, emigrated to this country at the' close of the last 
»^e*itiiry and settled in Kentucky. In 1800 he crossed over 
i:ri:> C)hio and bought land in Cincinnati. One of the 
.conditions of the pale was that the purchaser should run 
;^ frriy tjvery day in the week across the Ohio River. The 
>(.ulclmian, a strict Covenanter, rebelled at this obligation 
to break the Sabbath, and gave up his bargain. He re- 
moved to Green County and was one of the earliest set- 
tlers in Xenia. 

An Apt a>'d Serioi:s Student. 

The early education of Whitelaw Reid was intrusted to 
an uncle, Dr. Hugh McMillan, principal of the Xenia 
Academy, one of the best preparatory schools in the 
State. 

The young man was in capable hands. He was 
taught so well in Latin that when, at the age of fifteen, 
he entered, as a sophomore, Miami University, of which 
his uncle was a trustee, no pupil there was more pro- 
ficient in Latin than he. 

He was graduated in 1856 and became principal of a 
graded school in South Charlestown, Ohio. With a sense 
of obligation characteristically Scottish ' he repaid his 
father, out of his first earniugB, the expenses of his senior 
year at the University. 

Adyooatjng Fremont and Freedom. 

While as a teacher he was sr.cce.ssful. his natural bent 
was towards journalism. Ho soon found an opportunity 
to eng>ige in newsiripcr work, and became proprietor of 
The Xf Ilia jV.-irs, IJii'ler hi :; management the paper was 
leotli morally and fin.-ncially successful. His first con- 
siderable political \v)rk was done in advocating on the 
L'tump the election of .John C Fremont. 

At this time ho became a constant reader of The New 
York Trih^in^. The. NncA was tht.^ ilist Westt^rn paper 
OUteide of Illiuois to advocate the election of Lincoln. 



THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 



Principles and Policies Represented 
by Harrison and field. 



WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

COMMENDS. 



Adopted at Minneapolis, June 10, 1892. 



The representatives of the Republicans of the United 
States, assembled in general convention on the shores of the 
Mississippi River, the everlasting bond of an indestructible 
republic, whose most glorious chapter of history is the 
record of the Republican party, congratulate tlieir coun- 
trymen on the majestic ^march of the nation under the 
banners inscribed with *the principles of our platform of 
1888, vindicated by victory at the polls and prosperity in 
our fields, workshops and mines, and make the following 
declaration of principles : 

1. 

THE TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY. 

We reaffirm the American doctrine of protec- 
tion. We call attention to its growth abroad. We main- 
tain that the prosperous condition of our country is largely 
due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican 
Congress. 

HOW DUTIES SHOULD BE LEVIED. 

We believe that all articles which cannot be produced 
in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted 
free of duty, and that on all imports coming^ into 
competition with the products of Ameriq^n labor 
there should be duties levied equal to the dinerence 
between wages abroad and at home. 
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▼AIiUBS OEZaERAIXT KBDUCED. 

We ftBsert that the prices of manufactured articles of 
general consumption have been reduced under the opera, 
tions of the Tariff Act of 1890. We denounce the efforts 
of the Democratic majority of the House to destroy 
our tariff Jaws by piecemeal, as manifested by their 
attacks on wool, lead and lead ore, and we ask the people 
for their judgment thereon. 

KECIPROCITY AND ITS WONDBUFUL SUCCESS. 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of 
Reciprocity, under which export trade has vastly 
iucreasedy and new and enlarged markets have been 
opened for the products of our farms and workshops. 
We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the 
Democratic party to this practical business meas- 
ure, and claim that, executed by a Republican adminis- 
tration, our present laws will eventually give us 
control of the trade of the world. 

11. 

SILVER AND CURRENCY. 

The American people, from tradition and interest, 
favi>r bi metal 1 ism, and the Republican party de- 
mands the use of both grold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, 
to be "determined by legislation, as will secure the main- 
te;iance of the parity of values of the two metals, so 
that the purchasing and debt -paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold or paj)*er, shall be at all times 
equal. 

EVERY DOLLAR MUST BE AS GOOD AS ANY. 

Tile interests of the producers of the country — its 
faimers and its workingmen— dehaand that every dol- 
lar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be 
as ^oo<l as any other dollar. We commend the 
^vipe and patriotic steps already taken by our Government 
ti) secure such an international conference to 
adopt such meapures as will insure a parity of value be- 
tween gold and silver for use as money throughout the 
world. 

III. 

FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS. 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall 
be allowed to cast one free and unrestricted 

ballot in all public elections, and that such ballot shall 
be counted and returned as cast ; that such laws shall be 
enacted and enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he 
rich or poor, native or foreign born, white or black, this 
sovereign right, guaranteed by the Constitution, — the free 
and honest popular ballot, the 
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of all the people, as well as the just and equal protection 
under the laws as the foundation of our Republican insti- 
tutions, and the party will never relax its efforts until the 
intefirrtty of the ballot and the purity of elec- 
tions shall be fully guaranteed and protected in every 
State. 

POtlTICAI. OUTBAOKS MUST STOP. , 

We denounce the continued inhuman outrages perpe- 
trated on American citizens for political reasons in certain 
States of the Union. 



IV. 

ri 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

We favor the extension of pur foreign commerce, the 
restoration of our inercaMtile marine by home- 
built ships, and the construction of a navy for the protec- 
tion of our national interests and the honor of our fljig ; 
the maintenance of the most friendly relations with foreign 
powers, entangling alliances with none, and the protection 
of the rights of our fishermen. 

THK IMMIGRATION EVIT.. 

We reaflfirm onr approval of the Monroe doctrine, and 
belidve in tin' Mchievementof the inaiiit'est destiny of 
the Repnblicin its broadest sense. We favor the en- 
uctment of more slrinpjent laws and regulations for Mm^ 
restriction of criminal, pauper and contract 
immigration. 

V. 

LAWS Ta PROTECT LABOR. 

We favor efficient legislation by Congress to protect 
tlie life and limbs of employees of the railroad com- 
panies engasjed in carrying interstate commerce, and rec- 
ommend legislation by the respective States that will pro- 
tect employees engaged in interstate commerce, and in 
mining and manufacturing. 

VL 

SYMPATHY FOR IRISH HOME RULE. 

The Republican party has always been the champion of 
the oppressed, and recognizes the dignity of manhood 
irrespective of faith, color or nationality. It sympathizes 
with the cause of home rule in Ireland, und pro. 
tests against the persecution of the Jews in Russia. The 
ultimate reliapce of free popular government is the in- 
telligence of the people, and the maintenance of freedom 



among men. 
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VII. 

FBEE SPEECH AND IbELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY. 

We declare anew our devotion to liberty of thought 
and couscience, of speech and press, and approve all 
agencies and instrumentalities which contribute to the 
euucation of the children of the land ; but, while insist- 
ing^ upon the fullest measure of religious liberty, we are 
opposed to any union of church and state. 

VIIF. 

TKUSTS AND ILLEGAL COMBINATIONS. 

Wo rraflirm our opposition, declared in the Republican 
platform of 188S, to all combinations of capital 

<ir«^anized to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens. We heartily indorse the action taken 
on this issue, and ask for such further lepslation as may 
hv ri-quircd to remedy any defects in existing laws, and to 
rt'ndcr thi;ir enforcement more complete and effective. 

IX. 

POST OFFICE REFOU3IS. 

We approve the policy of extendin<r to towns and rural 
'op.iiiiuuiiies tl)c advantages of the free ilelivery serv- 
iiT row fnjoyed by tlie large cities of the country, and 
rfai'ilrm the declaration contained in llie Uepublicail plat- 
form of 1H88, pledging the reduction of letter postag^e 
to one ceut at the earliest possible moment. 

X. 

CIVIL SERVICE KEFOR3I. 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in 
the civil service, and the wise and consistent enforce- 
ment by the Republican party of the laws relating to the 
same. 

XI. 
NICARAGUA CANAL.. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is of the high- 
est importance to the American pi-ople, both as a measure 
of national defense and to build up and maintain American 
commerce, and it should be coutrolled. by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

XII. 
RIGHTS OF TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at 
tbe earliest possible nionieut, having due regard 
to the interests of the people of the Territories and of the 

11 



Ited fiteteJB. All Hm Federal i eholden appointed in 
vud Territories should^ be selecicu from the residentii 
thereof, and the rlgm of seli-ffovernmeiit should 
be accorded as far as possible. 

XIII. 

CESSION OF ARID LANDS. 

We favor the cession, subject to the homestead laws, of 
the arid public lands to the States and Territories in whicli 
they lie, uuder such Congressional restrictions as to dis- 
position, reclamation and occupancy by settlers as will 
secure the maximum benefits to the people. 

XIV. 

AID FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The World*3 Columbian Exposition is a great na- 
tional undertaking', and Cougress should promptly 
enact such reasonable legislation in aid thereof as will in- 
sure a discharge of the expense and obligations incident 
thereto, s^nd the attainment of results commensurate with 
the dignity and progress of the nation. 

XV. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to 
lessen and prevent the evils of intemperance and promote 
morality. 

. XVL 

THE JUST CLAIMS OF OLD SOLDIERS. 

Ever mindful of the service and sacrifices of the men 
who saved the life of the nation, we pledg(i anew to the 
veteran soldiers of the Republic a watchful care and recog- 
nition of their just claims upon a grateful people. 

XVII. 

HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

We commend the able, patriotic and thoroughly 
American administration of President Harrison. Undor 
it tlie country has enjoyed remarkable pros- 
perityy and the dignity and honor of the nation at home 
and abroad have been faithfully maintained, and we offer 
the record of pledges kept as a guarantee of faithful per- 
formance in the future. 
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THE FBE SIWTS lETTBI. 

All the Issues Clearly Discussed. 
PROMTION AND ITS UNDENIABLE RESULTS. 



More and Larger Markets. 



AMBRrO^N SHIPS FOR AMERICAN FREIGHT. 



The Democratic Scheme for Wild-Cat Honey Issues. 



THE PROFITS OF RECIPROCITY. 



Washington, September 3, 1882. 

Hon. William MoKinley, Jk., and Otheks, Committeb, 
Etc.: 

Gentlemen — I now avail myself of the first period of re- 
lief from public duties to respond totiic notification which 
you brought to me on June 20 of my nomination for the 
ofilce of President of the United States by the Republican 
National Convention reccnlly held at Minneapolis. I ac 
cept the nomination and am grateful for the approval 
expressed by the Convention of the acts of the Adminis- 
tration. I have endeavored without wavering Or wear- 
iness, so far as the direction of public affairs was commit- 
ted to me, to carry out the pledges made to the people in 
1888. If the policies of the Administration have not been 
distinctively and progressively American and Republican 
policies, the fault has not been in the purpose but in the 
execution. I shall speak frankiy of the legislation of Con- 
gress and of the work of the executive departments, for 
the credit of any successes that have been attained is in 
such measure due to others, Senators and Representatives, 
and to the efficient heads of the several executive depart- 
ments, that I may do so without impropriety. A vote of 
want of confidence is asked by our adversaries; and this 
challenge to a review of what has been done we promptly 
and gladly accept. 

Serious Results of a Change. 

The great work of the Fifty-first Congress has been sub- 
jected to the revision of a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the acts of the Executive Department to 
its scrutiny and investigation. A Democratic National 
Administration was succeeded by a Republican Adminis- 
tration, and the freshness of the events gives unusual 
facilities for fair comparison and judgment. There has 
seldom been a time, I think, when a change from the de- 
clared policies of the Republican to the declared policies 
of the Democratic Party involved such serious results to 
the business interests of the country. A brief review of 
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what has been done and of what the Democratic Party 
proposes to undo will justify this opinion. 

DSMOCBATIO He5ACE OP BaD MoITET. 

The Republican Party during the Civil War devised a 
national currency, consisting of United States notes, 
issued and redeemable by the Government, and of national 
bank notes, based upon tlie security of United Slates 
bonds. A tax was levied upon the issues of State banks, 
and the intended result, that all such issues should be 
withdrawn, was realized. There are men among us now 
who never saw a State bank note. The notes furnished 
directly or indirectly bv the United States have been the 
only and the safe and acceptable paper currency of the 
people. Bank failures have brought no fright, delay or 
loss to the bill-holders. The note of an insolvent bank is as 
good and as current as a Treasury note — for the credit of 
the United States is behind it. Our money is all national 
money — I migiit almost say international, for these bills are 
not only equally and indiscriminately accepted at par in 
all the States, but in some foreign countries. The Demo- 
cratic party, if intrusted with the control of the Govern- 
ment, is now pledged to repeal the tax on State bank 
issues, with a view to putting into circulation again, 
under such diverse legislation as the States may adopt, a 
flood of local bank issues. 

Safe CnnBEXot Not to Be Abandoned. 

Only those who in the years before the War experienced 
the inconvenience and losses attendant upon the use of 
such money can appreciate what a return to that system 
involves. The denomination of a bill was then often no 
indication of its value. The bunk detector of yesterday 
was not a safe guide to-day as to credit or values. Mer- 
chants deposited several times during the day lest the hour 
of bank closing should show a deprt^ciation of the money 
taken in the morning. The traveler cou'id not use in a 
journey to the East the issues of the most solvent banks of the 
West, and in consequence a money-changer*s otBce was the 
familiar neighbor of the ticket office and the lunch 
counter. The farmer and the laborer found the money re- 
ceived for their products or their labor depreciated when 
they came to make their purchases, and the whole busi- 
ness of the'country was liindered and burdened. Changes 
may become necessary, but a national system of currency, 
safe and acceptable throughout the whole country, is the 
good fruit of bitter experience, and I am sure our people 
will not consent to the reactionary proposal mad*i by the 
Democratic Party. 

OuB Merchant Marine. 

Few subjects have elicited more discussion or excited 
more general interest than that of a recovery by the 
United States of its appropriate share of the ocean-carry- 
ing trade. This subject touches, not only our pockets, 
but our national pride. Practically all the freights for 
transporting to £urope the enormous annual supplies of 
provisions furnished by this country, and for the large re- 
turn of manufactured products, have for many years been 
paid to foreign shipowners. Thousands of '^immii^rants 
annually aeekug homes under our flag have been denied 
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the sight of it until thej entered Smndj Hook, wfaUe fai- 
creasing thousands of American citizens, bent on Earopeftn 
travel, have each year stepped into a forei^ Juriadictlon 
at the New York docks. 

FoEEiGS Shtppixg Scstacted by SrBSIDT. 

The merchandise balance of trade which the Treaanry 
books ?how is lari^ely niduced oy the annual tribute which 
we pav for freight and passage moneys. The great ships 
-the fastest upon the st-a— which are' now in peace profit- 
ins by our trane. are in secondary sense war ships of 
:heirVespective governments, and in time of war would, 
iinder irxisting contracts with those governments, speed- 
ily take on tlie guns for which their decks are already 
prepared, and enter with terrible eflBciency upon the work 
-)f destroying our commerce. The undisputed fact is that 
:Iie gr^^at' steams hip lines of Europe were built up, and 
:irf' now in part sustained, by direct or indirect j^vem- 
iii»-nt aid. the latter taking the form of liberal pay for car- 
rying the mails, or of an annual bonus given in c'onsidera- 
rionTif agreements to construct the ships so as to adapt 
riiem for carrying an armament, and to turn them over to 
the Government on demand, upon specified terms. 

Great American Vessels Bulldixo. 

It was plain to every intelligent American that, if the 
United States would have auch lines, a similar policy 
must be entered upon. The Fifty-first Congress enacted 
such a law. and under its beneficent influence sixteen 
American steamships, of an aggregate tonnage of 57,400 
tons and costing $7,400,000. have been built or contracted 
to \}€ built in American shipyards. In addition to this, it is 
now practically certain that we shall soon have, under the 
American flag, one of the flnest steamship lines sailing 
out of Nhw York for any European port. This contract 
will result in the construction in American yards of four 
new passen«;er steamships of 10,000 tons each, costing 
about $8,000,000, and will add to our naval reserve six 
steamships, the fastest upon the sea. 

Democrats Hostile to Snippisa. 

A special interest has been taken by me in the estab- 
lishment of lines from our South Atlantic and Gulf porta ; 
and, though my expectations have not yet been realized, 
attention has been called to the advantages possessed by 
these reports ; and, when their people are more fully alive 
to their interests, I do not doubt that they will be able to 
secure the capital needed to enable them to profit by their 
great natural advantages. The Democratic party has 
found no place in its platform for any reference to this 
subject, and has shown its hostility to the general policy 
by refusing to expend an appropriation made during the 
last Administration for ocean mail contracts with Ameri- 
can lines. The patriotic people, the workmen in our 
shops, the capitalists seekmg new enterprises, must de- 
cide whether the great ships owned by Americans, whidi 
have sought American registry, shall again humbly ask « jj 
place in the £n£flish Kaval Reserve ; the great ships now | 
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on tiie deditnen* tables go to foreign shops for constnic- 
tioD, and the United States loses the now.brightening op- 
portunity of recoyeriDg a place commensurate with its 
wealth, the skill of its constructors and the courage of its 
sailors, in the carrying trade uf all the seas. 

Recipbooitt. 

Another related measure, as furnishing an increased 
ocean traffic for our ships, and of great and permanent 
benefit to the farmers and manufactnrers as well, is the 
reciprocity policy declared by Section 3 of the Tariff act 
of 1890, and now in practical operation with five of the 
nations of Central and South America, Sau Domingo, tht* 
Spanish and British West India islends, and with Ger- 
many and Austria, under special trade arrangements with 
each. The removal of the duty on sugar and the con- 
tinuance of coffee and tea upon the free list, while giving 
fCreat relief to our own people by cheapening articles used 
increasingly in every household, was also of such enor- 
mous advantage to the countries exporting these articles 
aa to suggest that in consideration thereof, reciprocal 
favors should be shown in their tariffs to articles exported 
by UB to their markets. 

Mb. Blainb*8 Gbeat Wobk. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Blaine for the vigor with 
which he pressed this view upon the country. We have 
only begun to realize the benefit of these trade arrange- 
ments. The work of creating new agencies and of adapt- 
ing our goods to new markets has necessarily taken time ; 
but the results already attained are such, I am sure, as to 
establish in popular favor the policy of reciprocal trade. 
based upon the free importation of such articles as do not 
injuriously compete with the products of our own farms, 
mines or factories, in exchange for the free or favored 
introduction of our products into other countries. The 
obvious efficacy of this policy in increasing the foreign 
trade of the United States at once attracted the alarmed 
Attention of European trade journals and boards of trade. 
The British Board of Trade has presented to that Govern- 
ment a memorial asking for the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the oest means of counteracting what 
ia called *' the commercial crusade of the United States." 

How FoBEiGN Nations Take It. 

At a meeting held in March last of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, the president re- 
ported that the exports from Great Britain to the Latin 
American countries during the last year had decreased 
$83,750,000, and that this was not due to temporary 
cauaes, but directly to the reciprocity policy of the United 
States. Germany and France have also shown their startled 
appreciation of the fact that a new and vigorous contest- 
ant baa appeared in the battle of the markets, and ha> 
already secured important advantages. The most con- 
vincing evidence of the tremendous commercial strengtl.' 
of our position is found in the fact that Great Britain and 
Spain have foimd it necessary to make reciprocal trade 
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cessions in exchange for the contuiuedfree imifOrUtion df 
their bestdsugar. 

How THB NXW POUOT RXSTTLTS. 

A few details only as to the increase of our trade can 
be given here. Taking all the countries with which ar- 
rangements have been made, our trade to June 30, 1892, 
had increased 28.78 per cent. ; with iirazii the increase 
was nearly 11 per cent. ; with Cuba, during the first ten 
months, o'ur exports increased $5,702,1^)3. or 54.86, and 
with Porto Rico, $590,599, or 34 per cent. Tlie liberal 
participation of our farmers in the benefits of tliis policy 
is shown by the following report from our Consul-Gteneral 
at Havana under date of July 20 last : 

** During the first half year of 1891 Havana received 
140.05(5 bag* of flour from Spain, and other ports of the 
island about an equal amount, or approximately 280,112 
bags. During the same period Havana received 18,976 
bags of American flour, and other ports approximately an 
equal amount, making about 28.000 bags. 

'* But for the first half of this year Spain has sent less 
than 1,000 bags to the whole islanci, and the United States 
has sent to Havana alone 1G8.487 bags, and about an 
equal amount to other ports of the island, making ap- 
proximately 337,000 for the first half of 1892." 

Inoreased Ship.ment8 of Pork. 

Partly by reason of the reciprocal trade agreement, but 
more largely by reason of the removal of the sanitary re- 
strictions upon American pork, our export of pork pro- 
ducts to Germany increased during the ten months ending 
June 30 last $2,025,074, or about 32 per cent. 

They Dread American Competition. 

"Tlie British Trade Journal," of London, in a recent 
issue, speaking of the increase of American coal exports 
and of the falling off of the English coal exports to Cuba, 
says: 

•' It is anotfier case of American competition. The 
United States now supplies Cuba with about 150.000 tons 
of coal annually, and Uiere is every prospect of this trade 
increasing as the forests of the island become exhausted 
and the use of steam machinery on the sugar estates is 
developed. Alabama coal especiallyis securing a reputa- 
tion in the Spanish West Indies, and the river and rail 
improvements of the Southern States will undoubtedly 
create an important Gulf trade. The new reciprocity 
policy by which the United States is enabled to import 
Cuban sugar will, of course, assist the American coal ex- 
porters even more effectively than the new lines of rail- 
way." 

Shall Sugar Be Taxed Aqain. 

The Democratic platform promises a repeal of the Tariff 
law containing this provision, and especially denounces 
as a sham reciprocity that section of the law under which 
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tbew tnde aixaogements have beenmadu Ifnoothef 
tone were invoWed in the campaign, this alone would 
give it momeatouB importance. Are the farmers of the 
sreat grain-growing States willing to surrender these new, 
large and increasing markets for tlieir surplus ? Are wo 
to have nothing in ezcliange for the free importation of 
sugar and coffee, and at the same time to destroy the 
sugar-planters of the South and the beet-sugar industry of 
the Northwest and of the Pacific Coast ? Or are we to 
have the taxed sugar and coffee, which a '* tariff for rev- 
enue only " necessarily involves, witli the added loss of 
the new markets which have been opened ? 

What They See We Can See Too. 

• 

As I have shown, our commercial rivals in Europe do 
not regard this Reciprocity policy as a *' sham,'* but as a 
serious threat to a trade supremacy they have long 
enjoyed. They would rejoice, and. if prudence did not 
restrain, would illuminate their depressed manufacturing 
cities, over the news that the United States had abandoned 
its system of Protection and Reciprocity. They sec very 
clearly that restriction of American products and trade, 
and a corresponding increase of European production and 
trade, would follow, and I will not believe that what is so 
plain to them can be hidden from our own people. 

A Daring Democratic Leadership. 

The declaration of the platform in favor of ** the Amer- 
ican doctrine of Protection " meets my most hearty ap- 
proval. The Convention did not adopt a schedule, but a 
principle that is to control all tariff schedules. There 
may be differences of opinion among Protectionists as to 
the rate upon particular articles necessary to effect an 
equalization between wages abroad and at home. In 
some not remote National campnigns the issue has been— 
or, more correctly, has been made to appear to be— be- 
tween a high ani a low protective tariff, both parties 
expressing some solicitous regard for the wages of our 
working people and for the prosperity of our domestic 
industries. But, under a more courageous leadership, the 
Democratic party has now practically declared that, if 
ipven power, it will enact a tariff law without any regard 
10 its effect upon wages or upon the capital invested in 
our great industries. 

« 

The Rejected Democratic Plank. 

The majority report of the Committee on Platform to 
the Democratic National Convention at Chicago contained 
this clause: *'That when Custom House taxation is 
levied upon articles of any kind produced in this country, 
the difference between the cost of labor here and labor 
abroad, when such a difference exists, fully measures any 
posiible benefits to labor, and tlie enormous additional 
impoaitions of the existing tariff fall with crushing force 
upon our farmers and workingmeu." 
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A OuuB AmamaoBu 

Here we have a distiDct admission of the Repob^ 
lican contention that American workmen are advantaged 
Ity a tariff rate equal to the difference between home and 
foreiifn wages, and a declaration only against the alleged 
" addition^ impositions " of the existing tariff law. 

Anotheb Admission. 

Again, this majority report further declared : ** But In 
making a reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure 
:iny domestic industries, but rather to promote their 
riealthy growth. Moreover, many industries have come 
fo rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so 
t liat any change of law must be at every step regardful of 
the labor and the capital thus involved.** 



The Tariff Does Pboteot. 

Here we have an admission that many of our industries 
depend upon protective duties *'for their successful con- 
tinuance,*' and a declaration that tariff changes should be 
regardful of the workmen in such industries and of the 
invested capital. 

FoBMEB Admissions Now Denied. 

The overwhelming rejection of these propositions, 
which had before received the sanction of Democratic 
National Conventions, was not more indicative of the new 
:ind more rourageous leadership to which the party baa 
now committed itself than the substitute which waa 
adopted. This substitute declares tliat Protective du- 
nes are unconstitutional — high Protection, low Protec- 
tion, all unconstitutional. A Democmtic Congress hold- 
ing this view cannot enact, nor a Democratic President 
ipprove, any tariff schedule, the purpose or effect of which 
is to limit importations or to give any advantage to an 
American workman or producer. A bounty might, I 
judge, be given to the importer under this view of the 
Constitution, in order to increase importations, and so the 
revenue for ** revenue only" is the limitation. Reci- 
procity, of course, falls under this denunciation, for its ob- 
ject and effect are not revenue, but the promotion of com- 
mercial exchanges, the profits of which go wholly to our 
producers. 

A Mad Crusade Against Industry. 

This destructive. un-American doctrine was not held 
or taught by the historic Democratic statesmen whoae 
fame as American patrols has reached this generation — 
certainly not by Jefferson or Jackson. This mad crusade 
against American shops, the bitter epithets applied to 
American manufacturers, the persistent disbelief of ererj 
report of the openine of a tin-plate mill or of an increase 
of our foreign trade by Reciprocity, are as surprialBg ai 
they are discreditable, 
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If T TBI Demoobatio Plah Would Da 

Tliera is not a thoughtful business m&n in the country 
who does not know that the enactment into law of the 
declaration of the Chicago Convention on the subject of 
the Tariff would at once plunge the country into a 
business convulsion such as it has never seen ; and there 
is not a thoughtful workins^man who does not know tliat 
it would at once enormously reduce the amount of work 
to be done in this country by the increase of importations 
that would follow, and necessitate a reduction of his 
wages to the European standard. 

Either Dangerous or Insincere. 

If any one suggests that this radical policy will no^. be 
executed if the Democratic party attains power, what 
shall be thought of a party that is capable of thus trifling 
with great interests? The threat of such legislation 
would be on^y less hurtful than the fact. A distinguished 
Democrat rightly described this movement as a cliHllenge 
to the protected industries to a fight of extermination, 
and another such rightly expressed the logic of the 
situation when lie interpreted the Chicago platform to be 
an invitation to all Democrats holding even the most 
moderate protection views, to go into the Republican 
party. 

' Uncontradicted FAOts. 

And now a few words in regard to the existing Tariff 
Law. We are fortunately able to judge of its influence 
upon production and prices by the market reports. The 
day of the prophet of calamity has been sucecded by that 
of the trade reporter. An examination into the effect of 
the law upon the prices of protected products and of the 
cost of such articles as enter into the living of people of 
small means has been made by a Senate Committee, com- 
posed of leading Senators of both parties, with the aid of 
the best statisticians, and the report, signed by all the 
members o^ the committee, has been given to the public. 
No such wide and careful inquiry has ever before been 
made. These facts appear from the report : 

First. The cost of articles entering into the use of 
those earning less than $1,000 per annum has decn^ased 
up to May, 1892,3.4 per cent., while in farm products 
there has been an increase in prices, owing in part to an 
increased fonngn demand and the opening of new markets. 
In England during the .(^ame period the cost of living in- 
creased 1.9 per cent. Tested by their power to purchase 
articles of necessity, the earnings of our working people 
have never been as great as they are now. 

Seoond. There has been an average advance in the rate 
of wages of .75 of 1 per cent. 

Third. There has been an advance in the price of all 
farm products of 18. C7 per cent, and of all cereals 33.69 
per cent. 

Commissioner Peok*s Statistics. 

The ninth annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the State of New York, a Democratic 
officer, very recently issued, strongly corroborates as to 
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Bute the fkcts found by the Senate O nfltee*' BS0> 
vALcnded inquiry shows that in the year iw»ui ISatdy fol- 
lowing the passage of the Tariff Act of 1890 th«> aggregate 
sum paid in wages in that State was $6,877,035 in excesa, 
and the aggregate production $31,315,130 in excess of the 
preceding year. 

In view of this showing of an increase in wages, of a 
reduction in the cost of articles of common necessity, and 
of a marked advance in the prices of agricultural pro> 
ducts, it is plain that this Tarltt law has not imposed bur- 
dens, but has conferred beuetiis upon the farmer and the 
workingman. 

The Kepublioan Tin Plate Viotobt. 

Some special effects of tjic act should be noticed. It 
was a courageous attempt to rid our people of a long- 
maintained foreign monopoly in the production of tin- 
plate, pearl buttons, silk plush, linens, lace, etc. Once or 
twice id our history the production of tin-plate had been 
attempted, and the prices obtained by the Welsh makers 
would htive enabled our makers to produce it at a profit. 
But the Welsh makers at once cut prices to a point Uiat 
drove the American beginners out of the business, and, 
when this was accomplished, again made their own prices. 
A correspondeTit of the ** Industrial World," the otllcial 
organ of the Welsh tin-plate worker<, published at Swan- 
sea, in the issue of June 10, 18U2, advises a new trial of 
these methods. He says : 

**Do not be deceived. The victory of the Republicans 
j:t the polls means the retention of the McKinley bill, and 
means tiie rapidly accruing loss of the 80 per cent, of the 
export American trade. Had there been no Democratic 
victory in 185)0, the spread (»f the tin-plate manufacture in 
the United States would have been both rapid and bona 
Jidfi, It is not ^et too late to do something to reduce the 
price of plates. Put them down to lis. per box of 100, 
14 by 20. full weight basis. Let the workmen take half- 
pay for a few months and turn out more. Then let the 
musters forego profits for the same time." 

And again that paper says : *' It is clearly the interest of 
both (employer and worknien) to produce tin plates, tariff 
or no tariff, at a price that will drive all competitors from 
the field." 

But, in spite of the doubts raised by the elections of 
181)0, and of the machinations of foreign producers to 
maintain their monopolv. the tin-plate industry has been 
established in the United States, and the alliance between 
the Welsh producers and the Democratic party for its de- 
struction will not succeed. 

American Tin Plate Production. 

The oflBcial returns to the Treasury Department of the 
production of tin and terne plates in the United States 
during the last fiscal year show a total production of 
13 240.830 pounds, and a comparison of the first quarter. 
826.92.> pounds, with the last, 8,000,0(K) pounds, shows the 
rapid development of the industry. Over 5,000.000 pounds 
during the last quartiT were made from American black 
piaf'v. The remainder from foreign plates. Mr. Ayer, the 
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Trtunnv ag«nt in charge, estimates, as tlie result of caie. 
ftal inqairv, that the prc^uction of the current year will be 
100,OOO.OdO pounds, and that by ttie end of the year our 
production wUi be at the rate of 200,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 

Industries Evebtwhere FtouRisHiKs. 

Another industrjr that has been practically created by 
the 3IcKinley bill is the making of pt-arl biUtons. Few 
articles coming to us from abroad were so distinctly the 
product of starvation wages. 

But, without unduly extending this letter, T cannot fol- 
low in detail the influences of tlie Tarilf law of 1800. It 
lias transplanted several important industries, and estab- 
lish them here, and has revived or enlarged all othiTs. 
The act gives to the miners protection against foreign 
silver bearing lead ores, the free introduction of which 
t^hreatencd the great mining industries of the Rocky 
fountain States ; and to the wool growers protection for 
Their fleeces and HOcks, which have saved tliem from a 
further and disastrous decline. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, at its last session, passed bills placing these 
ores and wool upon the free li.^t. The people of the 
"West will know how destructive to their prosperity these 
xneasures would be. This Tariff law has given eniploy- 
xnent to many thousands of American men and women, 
snd will each year give employment to increasing thou- 
eauds. Its repeal would tiirow thousands out of employ- 
ment and give work to others only at reduced wages. 

Strange Appeals to Labor. 

The appeals of the Free Trader to the workingman' are 
largely addressed to his prejudices or to his passions, and 
xiot infrequently are pronouncedly communistic. The 
^ew Democratic leadership rages at the employer, and seeks 
^o communicate his rage to the employie. I greatly 
Yegret that all employers of labor are not just and consid- 
erate, and that capital sometimes takes too large a share 
of the profits. But I do not see that these evils will be 
Ameliorated by a tariff policy, the first necessary effect of 
^vrhich is a severe wage cut, and the second a large diminu- 
tion of the aggregate amount of work to be done in this 
oountry. If the injustice of his employer tempts the 
'Vrorkman to strike back, he should be very sure that his 
Uow does not fall upon his own head or upon his wife 
And children. 

pROTEonoy THE Only Barrier. 

The workmen in our great industries are as a body re- 
Knarkably intelligent, ami are lovers of home and country. 
*They may be roused by injustice, or what seems to them 
to be such, or be led for the moment by others into acta 
of passion ; but they will settle the tariff contest in the 
C2alm light of their ^lovember firL-si(Us. and with soU 
*"efercnce to the prosperity of the country of which they 
^jrc citizens and of the homes they have founded for their 
"^vlvea and children. No intelligent ailvocatc of a protec- 
tive tariff claims that it is able of itself to maintain a tmi- 
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foim nte of wa^es without regard to flucliutlniu fn tba 
supply of and di-niiiiiil for tlic products of labor. But It 
is coufidentlj claimed tliat prnleclive fiulies Btronglr 
tend to bold up wagca. and nrt tlie only barrier kgtuDit ft 
reduction to Uie ISuiopeau scale. 

Protkotios fob the Soitth. 

The Sont.hcrn Stales liavc liad a liberal participation In 
the beneflla at tlie Tariff law, and. tliouirh their represen- 
tatives have generally opposed tlie Pruti;ctiiin policy, I 
rejoice tliat tbi'lr su^ar. riue. coal, ores, iron, fruits, cotton 
cloths end oihiT pruducls have not been left to the fata 
which tlie TOtes of their represeutnlives would b«T« 
brought upon them. In the construciion of tlie NicaraguB 
OinBl, in thf oew ti'Bde with South and Ceutral America, 
in the eslablislimeut (if Aini.'Tlc;in slcamsliip liues, theM 
Blates have also spi;cial intr-rests. anil all Ihese iotereata 
will not always consent lo be witiiout repreaeutatiou at 
WaahiDgtOD. 

Tazatios Laroelt Reduced. 

Shrewdly, but not quile fiiirly. our adversaries speak 
only of the lucrcased duties imposed upon tin, pearl but- 
tODB aud other articles, by the McKinley bill, and omit al- 
tosether »ny reference to Hie great arid beueflcial enlarse- 
ment of the free list. During the last tlscal year $458,- 
000,772 worth of merchandise, or &5. 35 per cent, of our 
total imporiatiODS. cume in free (the krgest percentage in 
our history), while in 1839 the piT cent, of free importa- 



months. after paving the biiunlies provided for. $87,000,- 
000. This relief has been siibslaiitially felt in evcTf house- 
hold upon every Saturday's purclisse of the workingman. 

Wb Sati Ocb Own Mabeet asd Oain Mast OTHEita. 

One of the favorite arguments against a Protective tarlfT 
is that it stmts us out from a purticlpalion in what is 
called, with swelling emphasis, "the markets of the 
world." If this view is not a false one. how does it hap. 
pen that our commercial competitors are not able to bear 
with more serenity our supposed surrender tothem of tlie 
" markets of the world," and how docs 'n happen that the 
partial loss of our mnrkct closes foreign tin-plate mills and 
plush fRctories that still have all oilier markets? Our 
natural advantages, our Protective tariff and the lleciproc- 
ity policy make it possible for us to hav,? a large partici- 
pation in the "markets of the world." witiiout opening 
our own to a competition that would destroy the comfoH 
and independcuce of our people. 

COINAOB tXO CCBREKCI. 

The resolution of the Convention In favor of btmetilllBm 
declares. I think, the true and necessary conditions of a 
movement that has, upon these lines, my cordial adher- 
ence and support. I am thnrougldy convinced that the 
tree coinage of silver at such a ratio to gold as will main- 



tain the equality in their commercial uses of the two 
coined dollars would conduce to the prosperity of all the 
great producins; and commercial natious of the world. 
The one essential condition is that these dollars shall have 
and retain an equal acceptability and value in all commer- 
cial transactions. They are not only a medium of ex- 
change, but a measure of value, and, when two unequal 
measures are called in law by the same name, commerce 
is unsettled and confused, and the unwary and ignorant 
are cheated. Dollars of unequal commercial value will 
not circulate together. The better dollar is withdrawn 
and becomes merchandise. 

The true interest of all our people, and especially of the 
farmers and working people, who cannot closely observe 
the money market, is that every dollar, paper or coin, is- 
sued or authorized by the Government shall at all times 
and in all its uses be the exact equivalent, not only in debt- 
paying, but in purchasing power of any other dollar. I 
am quite sure that if we should now act upon this subject 
independently of other nations we would greatly promote 
their interests and injure our own. 

The International Conference. 

The monetary conditions in Europe within the last two 
years have, I think, tended very much to develop a settle- 
ment in favor of a larger use of silver, and I was much 
pleased and encouraged by the cordiality, promptness 
and unanimity with which the invitation of this Govern- 
ment for an international conference upon this subject 
was accepted by all the Powers. We may not only hope 
for, but expect, highly beneficial results from this confer- 
ence, which will now soon assemble. When the result of 
the conference is known, we shall then be able, intelli- 
gently, to readjust our financial legislation to any new 
conditions. 

One Man One Vote. 

In my last annual message to Congress I said: ** I 
must yet entertain the hope that it is possible to secure a 
calm, patriotic consideration of such constitutional or 
statutory changes as may be necessary to secure the 
choice of the oiiiccrs of the Government to the people by 
fair apportionments and free elections. I believe it would 
be possible to constitute a commi>sion, non-partisan in its 
membership, and composed of patriotic, wise and impar- 
tial men, to whom a consideration of the questions of the 
evils connected with our elections systems and methods 
might be committed with a good prospect of securing 
unanimity in some plan for removing or mitigating those 
evils. 

An Electoral Commission. 

The Constitution would permit the selection of the 
Commission to be vested in the Supreme Court if that 
method would give the best guarantee of impartiality. 
This Commission should be charged with the duty of in- 
quirinic into the whole suhject of the law of elections as 
related to the choice of officers of the National Govern- 
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ment, with a Tien- tn wcnriag tn <>\-cr}- el«ctoT b free oixl 
uumaleHtcd exerciae of the BUtfranrc. and as near «n ap- 
proach to an equalitv of Tuluc jii eacli btillot cut aa la at- 
tainable. • • • 'ri)n demand tliat the limiiationa of 
suffrage sliall be fouiiil in the law. and onlf there, la a 
Just dunaod, aod no Juat man nliouUl ri'sent or redM lt> 

Tm Cut trom tab Sorrn. 

ItBOemcd torae that an nppral tn nur people to con- 
Kder the gDeslioQ of Ti'iidjii:<iiijf; iiiir lRK;islation upon 
absolutely fair, non-pnrlinuii lin.'s niiglil find some tffectlve 
renpouae. Many times 1 Jiav<' li.iil iH^cHnion to say lb at 
laira and electinn methoils ilc.signid to give unfair ad van. 
tages to the pany niiiking them wniild sonic time be astd 
to perpetuate in power e, fuctioii or n pi) rty against the 
win of the majoritj of the pccple. Uf tliis we seem to 
have an illustralion in tiie recent State election In Ala- 
bama. There was no Rcpublicun ticket in the field. The 
contest was between while Dcmncrats. The Kolb party 
fwy they were refiiBcd the represfnlalion guaranteed by 
law upon the eU-ctinu boards, and tiiat. when the couna 
by mandnmuK attcmpied to right this wrong, an appeal 
that could not be heard until after the election made the 
writs ineffectual. Ballot boxes were thrown out for 
alleged irregular! lien, or destroyed : and It is asserted on 
belialf of oni'-hulf, at least, of ihe white voters of Alabama 
that the oRlrcrs to wlioni certificates have been giren 
were not honestly elected. 

PRRILS OF UXPAIK ELSCnoNB. 

~ There is no seciirily for the personal or political rights 



the Slates over the question of the qualtflciitiou of elect- 
ors is ample to protect them against ifie dangers of aa 
ignorant or depraved suffrage, and the i^'inand that even' 
man found to be qnalilled under the law sliall be made 
secure in the right to cast a free ballot and to have that 
ballot honestly counted cannot he abated. Our old Re- 
publican battle cry, •' A tree ballot and a fair count," 
comes back to us, not only from Alabama, hut from other 
Btutes, and from men who. differing with us widely in 
opinions, have come to see that parlies and political 
debate are but a mockery it, when the debate is ended, 
the Judgment of honest mniorilics is Co be reversed by 
ballot.bnjt frauds and tally-slicet manipulations in the 
Interest ot the parly or party faction in power. 

A Nox-Pabtibas SoLtmos. 

These new political movements in the States aad thp 
receat decisions ot some of the State courts against unfair 
apportionment laws encourage the hope that the arbitrary 
and partisan election laws and practices which have pre- 
vailed may be corrected by the States, the laws made 
equal and non-partisan and Ibe elections true and honest. 
The Republican part^ would rejoice at such a solution, oi 



„ hat pro Ion be made for the appoiDtment of a non- 

paitli oomiMidsion to consider the subject of appor- 
tlonv uts and elections in their relation to the choice of 
Fbdekal officers. 

Civil Ssbvicb Reform. 

The Civil Service System lias been extended and the 
law enforced with visj^or and impartiality. There has 
been no partisan juggling with the law in any of the de- 
partments or bureaus as had before happened, but ap- 
pointments to the classified service have been made im- 
partially from the eligible lists. The system now in force 
m all the departments has for the first time placed pro- 
motions strictly upon the basis of merit, as ascertained by 
a daily record, and the efficiency of the force thereby 
greatly increased. 

Educational Intsiuests. 

The approval so heartily given by the convention to all 
those agencies which contribute to the education of the 
children of the land was worthily bestowed and meets my 
hearty approval, as does also t)ie declaration as to libertv 
of thought and conscience, and the separation of Church 
and State. The safety of the Republic is an intelligent 
citizenship, and the increased interest manifested in the 
States in education, the cheerfulness with which the nec- 
essary taxes are paid by all classes, and the renewed in- 
terest manifested by the children in the National fla^ are 
hopeful indications that the coming generation will direct 
public affairs with increas<Kl prudence and patriotism. 
Our interest in free public schools, open to all children if 
of suitable age, is supreme, and our care for them will be 
jealous and constant. 

Free Schools for All. 

The public-school system, however, was not intended to 
restrain the natural right of the parent, after contributins 
to the public-school fund, to ciioose other educations 
aii^encies for his children. I favored aid by the Genera) 
Government to the public schools with a special view to 
the necessities of some of the Soutliern States. But it is 
gratifying to notice that many of these States are. with 
commendable liberality, developing their school systems 
and increasing their school revenues to the great advan- 
tage of the children of both racesi * 

AOEICULTUEAL AfFAIKS. 

The considerate attention of the farmers of the whole 
country is invited to the xvork dom* through the State and 
Agricultural Departments in the interest of agriculture. 
Our pork products had for ten years been not only ex- 
cluded by the great Continental nations of Europe, but 
their value discredited by the reasons given for this exclu- 
sion. All previous efforts to secure the removal of these 
restrictions had failed, but the wise legislation of theF^y- 
flrst Congress, providing for the inspection and official cer- 
tification of our meats, and giving to the President power to 
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ftnWd tbe introduction into thli conntrr of Hlected prod- 
nets of such countrleB as should coatlnoe to rcfuw our 
ioapected meats, eoabied us to open all the markets of 
Europe to our products. Tlie result has been not only to 
sustain prices, bj providltiir new markuts for our surplus, 
but to add 80 cents per hundred pounds ta the market 
value of the inspected muats. Under the Reciprocity 
a^eement special favurs hiivu been secured for agricultu- 
ral products, and our exports of such products hiive been 
greatly increased, with a sure prospect of a further and 

Pbotsotion fob Farm PuoDnors. 



an agent wlicsc special duty it is to introduce Ihere tl 
TariouB preparations of corn as articles of food, and bis 
work has been very successful. The Department has 
also sent fikillcd veterinarians to Liverpool to examine, in 
connection with the British veterinarians, the live cattle 
from tbe United Slates landeil at tliat port; and the 
result, in connection with the aaniiary methods adopted , 
at home, has been that we hear no more atio.it our cattle 
bting infected with pleuro-pneumonia. A judicious system 
of quarantine lines has prevented tiie in tec t ion of 
Northern cattle with the Texas fever. Tlic Tariff bill of 
1890 gives better protection to farm products subject to 
foreign competition than they ever had before, and the 
home markets for sucii prodncls have been enlarged by 
the establishment of new industries and the development 
of others. 

The Ambhioan Pakmbb Will Sbb thb Poimt. 

Wo may confidently submit to the intelligent and candid 
Judgment of tlie American farmer whcliier, at any corre- 
sponding period. BO much has been done'to promote his 
interests, and whether in a continuance and extension of 
these methods there is not a better prospect of food t 



him than in the invitation of t!ie Democratic party to giv 
our home markets to foreign manufacturers, and to 
abandon the liecipmcity policy ; and Ijetter. also, than the 
radical and untried methods of relief proposed by other 
parties, which are soliciting his support. 

TiiB NioARAGDA Canal. 

I have often expressed my strong conviction of the 
value or the Nicaragua Ship Canal to our commerce and 
to our Navy. The project is not one of convenience, but 
of necessity. It is quite possible, I believe, if the United 
States will support tlie enterprise, lo secure the speedy 
completion of llic canal willioiit taxing llie Treasury fur 
any direct contribmion. and. at the same time, to secure 
to the United States that indueuco in its management 
which is imperative. 

FoBEiGK Affairs aiO) National Hosob. 

It has been tbe purpose of the Administration to malce 
its foreign policy not a maticr of partisan politics, but of 
patriotism and national honor, and I have very great 
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^^^ mJMc tn b g able to state that the Democratic 

in^bcuo w. bhe Ouuimittee of Foreign Affairs responded 
In a trae American spirit. I have not hesitated to consult 
freely with them about the mo<tt confidential and delicate 
affairs, and I frankly confess my obligation for needed 
co-operation. They did not regard a patient, but Arm 
insistence upon American rigliis, and upon immunity 
from insult and injury for our citizens and sailors in 
foreign ports as a policy of ** irritation and bluster." 
They did not believe, as some others seem to believe, that 
to be a Democrat one must take the foreign side of every 
international question, if a Kapublican Administration is 
conducting the American side. I do not believe tbat a 
tame submission to insult and outrage by any nation at 
the hands of another can ever form the basis of a lasting 
friendship ; the necessary element of mutual respect wiO 
' be wanting. 

Chiu and Mr. Eqan. 

The Chilian incident, now so happily and honorably 
adjusted, will, I do not doubt, place our relations witn 
that brave people upon a more friendly basis than ever be- 
fore. This already appears in the agreement since nego> 
tiated by Mr. E;;an for the settlement by a commission of 
the long unsettled claims between the two Governments. 
The work of Mr. E^an has been highly advantageous to 
the United States. The confidence which I refused to 
withdraw from iiim has been abundantly justified. 

Fair to All, Afraid of Nonb. 

In our relations with the great European powers, the 
rights of t**e United States and of our citizens have been 
Insisted upon with firmness. The strength of our cause 
and not the strength of our adversary has given tone to 
our correspondence. The Samoan question and the Behr- 
ing Sea question, which came over from the preceding 
Administration, have been, the one settled and the other 
submitted to arbitration upon a fair basis. Never before, 
I think, in a lik«>. period have so many important treaties 
and commercial agreements been concluded, and never 
before, I am sure, nave the honor and influence — Nationid 
and commercial — of the United States been held in higher 
estimation in both liemispheres. 

A Tribute to the Veterans. 

The Union soldiers and sailors are now veterans of time 
as well as of war. The parallels of age have approached 
close to the citadels of life and the end, for each, of a 
brave and honorable stru^^^le is not remote. Increasing 
infirmity and years give the minor tones of sadness and 
pathos to the mighty appeal of service and suffering. 
The ear that does not listen with sympathy and the heart 
that does not respond with generosity are the ear and 
heart of an alien and not of an American. Now soon 
again the surviving veterans are to parade upon the great 
avenue of the National Capital, and every tribute of 
honor and love should attend tiie march. A comrade in 
the column of the victors* parade in 1365, 1 am not less a 
comrade now. 
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Mob Law Hugt Qo. 

I have used every suitable aecneiDTi to ur^ upon the 
people of all ot'cUons the cnusiilcratinu that no good 
cause can be promoterl upnn ibc lines of lawleuness. 
Hobs do not diacrimlnfttc, uiid tlie piihUliinciitsiuflicted 
by them bave no repressive or snlutary iiiUuence. On the 
contreiT, tlieybcgt't revenues sniJ prrpetual feuds. It la 
especially tlie dutv of tlie educated and tnSueulial to see 
that the weak antl ignorant wliro accused of crime are 
fairly tried before lawful tribunate. The mnral sentiment 
of the country shnuld be aroused and brought to bear for 
the HUppression of these oScnEcs against the law and socUl 

Ko Boou FOB Deonu OB Tjuob. 

Theneceisilyfor a careful discrimiiialioo among tbe im- 
migrants seeking our shores become every day more appat^ 
enL We do not want and should not PLceivc those who by 
reason nf bad character or liabits are not wanted at home. 
The industrious and self-respecting, the lovers of law and 
liberty, should be discriminaied from the puuper, the 
criminal and the Aoarchist, who come only to burden and 
disturb our communities. Every elTnrt lias been made to 
enforce the laws, and nome eonvicliuus have beea secured 
under the Contract Labor Law. 

A QBA^1I AND BLBSdES LIlSD. 

Tlie general condition of our country is one of great 
prosperity. The blessing of God lias rested upon our 
fields and upon our people. Tlie annual value of our 
foreign commerce lias increased more than $400,000,000 
over the average for the preceding ten years, and more 
than 9210,000,000 over ItWO. the lust year unaffected by 
the new tariff. Our exports in 1&)2 exceeded those of 
1890 by more than $173,000 000, and the annual average 
for ten years by S2flo.000.000. Our exports of breadstufTs 
increased over those nf IbUO more than 8144,000,000; of 

Jrovinions over $4,000 OuO. and of manufactures over 
8.000.000. The mi rchandiiie balance of trade in our 
favor in 1893 was $302,944,343. No other nation can 
match the commereial progress which those tlgiires dis- 
close. Our compassion may welt go out to those whose 
party necessities and habits siill compel them lo declare 
that our people are oppressed and our Irsde restricled by 
a protective tariff. It is not possible for me to refer, even 
in the briefest way, to many of the topics presented In the 
resolutions adopted by the convention. Upon all that 
hftve not been diacusied I bave before publicly expressed 
my views. 

Thx MsAHnio OF Cbascc. 

X change In the personnel of a Xational Administration 
It of comparatively little moment, Jf those exercising 
public functions are able, honest, diligent and faithfur 
Others possesiing all these (^ualilies maybe found to lake 
their places. But changes in the laws and in administra- 
tive policies are of great moment. When public aSain 
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utiua gt a direction and bnsineis has adjusted 
Itself to those iiuds, any sadden change involves a stop 
pagi and new business adjustments. If the change of di- 
Tect.on is so radical as to bring the commercial turn-table 
into use, the busine'ss changes involved are not readjust- 
ments but reconstructions. 

A Startlino Contrast of Pouoixs. 

The Democratic party offers a programms of demo- 
lition. The Protective policy— to which all buRiness, even 
that of the importer, is now adjusted — the Reciprocity 
policy, the new merchant marine, are all to be demoj* 
ished — not gradually, not taken down, but blown up. 
To this programme of destruction it has added one con- 
structive feature, the re-establishment of State banks of 
issue. 

The policy of the Republican party is, on the other 
hand, distinctively a policy of safe progression and de- 
velopment — of new factories, new markets and new 
ships. It will subject business to no perilous change, but 
offers attractive opportunities for expansion upon familiar 
lines. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Benjamin Hasbisov. 
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UlE ADMINISTRATION. 



What Benjamin Harrison Has Done 
In The Last Four Tears. 



A RECORD THE NATION IS PROUD OF. 



Duty Faithfully Peiionned. 



lu tbe American theory of ^ovcroDieiit, the PresideDt la 
not 80 much a deviser of policies, as an executor of lava. 
Id practice, however, lie U necessarily both. The respoD- 
aibilities committed to liim constanlty by CongrcBR. not 
less than tiie duty imposed upon him by the Constitution 
of advisinE Congress, render iitce^snrv the cdnelant exer- 
cise of judgment and the constant formulation of public 
eolicies. The various depHrtmtiits of the executive 
ranch of tlie Goveromcnt are tlie a^tucies through which 
tlie President operates. In executing the laws and in 
giving effect to his pergonal views of liow theQovernment 
should be conducted he has a latitude almost as great as 
hia power, almost aa wide as his responsibility. 

Id tbe conduct of foreign alTairs Ihe authority of tbe 
President ia nearly supreme. It slops only al tbe point of 
a decision for or against, war. Scarcely a law is passed, 
either, with regard lo domestic affairs iliat does not ia 
some way involve the use of executive discretion. In ttie 
management of the army, in Ihc building and equipment 
of the navy, in matters of treasury management, in the 
direction of the Land Office and of tlie Indian Bureau, 
the Preaident's authority is wide and in many matters 
supreme, 

Qbavb Qfbstioss Aribbn. 

During the three years and a' half that have passed 
since Beujaniin Miirnson took the oath of office more 
and graver public queations, involving serious possibili- 
ties to tbe country, have ari.'en than in any similar term 
since the days of Reconstruction. Four fitrious contro- 
versiea with foreign Governments have engaccd atten- 
tion ; two great financial crisea, brouglit about by British 
speculations in South American Bccutities, iiave occurred 
to disturb the markets of the world and to cause a strain- 
ing of American resources. Financia! quesiions at home 
have taken an acule form and have greatly concerned 
large bodies of the people ( an Indian war was almost 
prmpiiated, and, from lis origin, (tave horrid promise of 
being by far the worst Indian conflict that has occurred 
In tue history of ihe country. The President has been 
constantly confronted wiiSi the necessity of rendering 
denisions and taking actions wherein the slightest error of 
Judgment on ills part might have been attended witli the 
most sc'loua consequences to the people. 
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A Rboord Fitll of Good Dbets. 

How he has borne liimself 13 a matter of pride to his 
countrymen, whatever their party affiliations. It is 
almost literally true to say that he has made no mistakes. 
It is certainly true that he has been equal to every emerg- 
ency. He was nominated four years ago as an available 
candidate from a doubtful State as one who had led a 
comparatively quiet life with a record as a brave soldier 
and a safe and sagacious legislator. He was renominated 
because his record as President had put any other 
candidacy out of the question; because his party 
demanded his nomination ; because the people were 
more than satisfied with his record; because he had 
bravely borne every responsibility, shirking never, and 
doing well his duty in the minutest as well as in tlie 
greatest particular ; because his wisdom, his knowledge 
of man, his self-reliance, his sturdy common sense, his 
conservatism in judgment and his resolution and direct- 
ness in action had rendered his administration of public 
affairs almost incomparable; had gwcn his party absolute 
confidence in his leadership, and the country confidence 
in his official character, and had left his enemies and the 
enemies of his party without a word that they could 
truthfully utter against the excellence of his public 
work. 

President Harrison's respect for the people, his feeling 
of safety in relying on their temperate and well-consid- 
ered judgment, and his ability to withstand all sorts of 
pressure from partisan and class interests have at all 
times distinguished his public action. In the character 
of his appointments to office he has displayed a wonder- 
ful insight into human nature. There are about 120,000 
offices m4he Federal Government, over which the Presi- 
dent has absolute control. Many of these have necessarily 
to be filled at least once in every four years. The President 
cannot possibly know all the people he is called upon to 
appoint. He must consider tlieir looks, their conversa- 
tion, the character of those who recommend them, and 
then he must act on his judgment and take the conse- 
quences. In no Administration have the executive ap- 
pointments stood a higher test. Tliis is especially true of 
' judicial appointments, scarcely one of which has met 
with anything but the commendation of the whole coun- 
try. The bench of the Federal judiciary' stands to-day 
much higher in the esteem of lawvers and in the confi- 
dence of the people than it stood when Benjamin Hairi- 
son took the oath of office. 

A C0N8TBUOTIVE AND Deoidinq Executive. 

This is equally true of the diplomatic service. The United 
States have been represented abroad in every case during 
the Harrison Administration by men of understanding, 
high character and excellent diplomatic ability, and our 
relations with foreign powers to-day are in all cases im- 

§ roved. The spectacle has not been presented, as it was 
uring the Administration of Grover Cleveland, of an 
American Minister whisked about from country to country 
in search of a Government that would consent to receive 
him. Though issues with foreign Governments have 
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hare oot been either compromised or Bbandoned In koj 
qiMTter, but resoluteljupbetdin every diplomatic cod tro- 
Tersf. At tbe same time a pJciHc settlemecit has been 
Inviicd in every insiatice vrlieru odc cniild be effected oa 
hoDorable terms. 'Jflie inllMeuceol'tlie American 
Bepiiblic iimonif iiBliontt whs never greater 
than it is toxliiy alter I'uur yvan of JOepuUli- 
can AdmiuiHtratiuu. 

Onn VtOTOB? in tub Bauoah Cabb. 

Tlie bifrhest tribute pairl to tbe diplomacy which tri- 
umplied in (he Berlin Confereoce came from a powerful 
London journal, in the coufesaion tbat England bad sub- 
mitted tamely to German uggri-jBion until It was left fot 
the American GovernntfOt lu sliuw her the palli of honor. 
With infleiible firmueas Americ'in rights and the cause ol 
home rule in Samna were upheld, and a treaty of peace, 
eicluding the supremacy of anv foreicn Government in 
the islands, was negotiated. With equal courage and 
resolution the menaces of another great European nation 
were reseated after the iynching of Italian murderers in 
New Orleans. As soon aa an attitude of hostility wasdis- 
claimed, and the American Government was left at liberty 
tn act upon its sense of justice, ri'paralion was made m 
tbe form of an indemnity (or tbe wrong done. 

American Higqis in BEiiBi>'a Sba. 

With Oreat Britain tbe Harrison Administration ha> 
taken a determined, but not uncoocilialory, stand respect- 
ing American rights in Bcbring Sea. Upon the main- 
tenance of those riii^hts based on tbe Russian cession, and 
ibe peculiar conditions of seal life and propsgatinn, de- 
pended the preservation of tlie only groat herd of fur-seal 
remaining in tbe ocean. Canada, lor tlic sake of facUitat- 
ing the destruction of the herd by its own sealers, bad 
vetoed an international arrangement and blocked the 
course of arbitration. Secretary Blaine took up thequet- 
tion with such vigor as to force an adjustment of it by an 
international tribunal. While denying Htrenuoualy thai 
freedom of the sens involved license for marauding enter- 
prises against a herd to which Americans had every right 
and Canadians none, lie proposed temporary proliihition 
of sealing, and consented (o a reference of tUe whole dis- 
pute to a board of neutral arbitrators. 

A greatly-needed extradition treaty has also been con- 
cluded with Great Britain by wlilch Canada has been 
closed as a base of retreat for American embezzlers and 
defaulters. The Harrison Adminislration succeeded in. 
this work after the Cleveland Administration had failed 
to negotiate a aonvention in an unobjectionable form. 

Thi Chilian Iudboolio and Mihisteb Eqan. 

In the Chilian complications the Hnrriaon Administra- 
tion upheld the dignity and honor of the country under 
conditions of exceptional difllcully. The outbreak of civil 
war in a friendly Blatc imposed upon the American Gov< 
ernment the obligation of maintaining an attitude of strict 
heutnli^. Tbis was done by the diplomatic and mtval 
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offloen in accordance with explicit instructions from 
WasliingtOD. Minister Egan made an ineffectual effort to 
brinff about a pacific adjustment of tlie questions at issue, 
and In the interest of humanity extended to leaders on 
each side priv*'eges of asylum in the American Legation. 
After the triumph of the Congressional party he refused 
to surrender the refugees under his roof, and, although 
barasaed by spies and subjected to gross indignities, he 
persevered in protecting them until he secured their re* 
moval in safety from the country. Tliohe who liad 
taken ret'iigre under the Ain^'icau flag were 
not abaudoued iu their extremity. 

The Attack on tub '* Baltimore's" Crew. 

In like manner those who had entered the service of the 
United States ^avy were protected with all the resources 
of the Government when they were murderously assaulted 
in Valparaiso on account of their Amcricun uniform. The 
pursuit of the ** Itata " for violation of port and neutrality 
laws in a Californian harbor had caused intense irritation 
in Chili, although the leaders of the Congressional party 
in surrendering the ship admitted the justice of the Amer- 
ican demand. This bitterness of feeling had been intensi- 
fied by false rumors maliciously circulated respecting the 
conduct of the American Admiral at the crisis oi the 
revolution. These circumstances did not relieve the 
assault upon a portion of the " Baltimore's" men from its 
essential character as an attack upon the uniform of the 
American Navy, having its origin and motive iu hostility 
to the American Government, which had been honorably 
fulfllling its neutral obligations. The affront was ren- 
dered m'>re flagrant by the wanton conduct of the police 
and public authorities of Valparaiso. 

The Administration, while it acted with forbearance in 
the early stages of this complication, was not to be put 
off by evasions. A fleet was dispHtched to Southern 
waters, and preparations were rapidly made for naval 
hostilities on a large scale. Wlien the Chilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs issued an offensive circular letter, and 
there was ini'xplicable delay in answering the Auierican 
^Government's temperate request for explanations and rep- 
aration, an ultimatum was presented, which was satis- 
factorily answered. Tlie J>J at t» oirciihir was witb- 
drawiiy and full and explicit expressious of 
regret tor the Valparaiso oiitrn^re were of- 
fered. Subsequently tlie Kum of $75,001^ was 
paid to tlie American IVlinister as an indem- 
uity for the lives taken and the injuries inflicted in the 
assault on the ** Baltimore's*' men. The Administration's 
policy throughout this affair was forcibly expressed by 
Fresident Harrison in one of the closing passages of his 
message to Congress, as follows : 

National Honor Not to Be Liohtly Esteemed. 

*' If the dignity as well as the prestige and influence of 
the United States are not to be wholly ^acriflced, we must 
protect those who in foreign ports display the flag or wear 
the colors of this Govgnment against insult, brutality 
and death, inflicted in resentment of the acts of their 
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httTe not been either compromised or abandoned In maj 
quarter, but resolutelj upheld in ever; diplomatic coatro- 
Yersjr. At tlie sami: time a picidc settlemeut baa l>een 
Invi'cd in every ingtauce wlieru oau cniild be effected on 
honorable terms. Xl>e liiHiieuce of tlie American 
Bepiibllc iimoiig iiBtions whs never greater 
than it is tuxlity alter tour years of ItepuUU- 
can Admluistrutlou. 

OUB ViOTOBT IN TBI BaUOAH CabE. 

The hiftheBt tribute paiii to the diplomacy which tri- 
umphed in llie Bi^rlin Coiifert^Dce came from a powerful 
London journal, in tlie cDiifesaion tliat England bad sub- 
mitted tamely lo Oermnii aggrcasion until it was left fot 
the American Govemmunt lu Bhuw her the palh of honor. 
With infleiible iirmneaa Americ'in riglits and the cause ol 
home rule In Samoa wi'reuplield. acd a treaty of peace, 
excluding the supremacy of any foreicn Qovernment in 
the islands, was negotiated. With equal courage and 
resolution the menaces of another great European natioa 
were resented after ttie lynching of Italian murderers in 
New Orleans. As soon as an attitude of hostility wasdis- 
ctaimed, and the American Qovernment was left at liberty 
to act upon its sense of justice, reparation waB made m 
the form ot an indemnity (or the wrong done. 

Ambeioah ItioDTS ac Bbhbinq Sba. 

With Oreat Britain the Ilarrison Administration has 
taken a determined, hut not un conciliatory, stand respect- 
ing American rights in Behring Sea. Upon the main- 
tenance of those rights based on the Russian cession, and 
tbo peculiaj conditions of seal life and propsgation, de- 
pended the preservation of the only great herd of fur-seal 
remaining in tlie ocean. Canada, fur the sake of facilitat- 
ing tbe destruction of the herd by its own sealers, had 
vetoed an international arrangement and blocked the 
course of arbitration. Secretary Blaine took up the ques- 
tion witii such vigor as to force an adjustment of it by an 
international tribunal. While denying strenuously that 
freedom of the sens involved license for marauding enter- 
prises against a herd to which Americans had everj^ right 
and Canadians none, lie proposed temporary proliibilion 
of sealing, and consented to a reference of tlie wbole dis- 
pute to a board of neutral nrbitralors. 

A greatly-needed extradition treaty has also been con- 
cluded with Oreat Britain by which Canada lias been 
closed as a base of retreat for American embezzlers and 
defaulters. The Harrison Administration eucceedrd in. 
thiswork after the Cleveland Administralion had foiled 
to negotiate a •onveniion in an unobjectionable form. 

Tex Chilian Imbboqlio akd Ministeb Eoas. 

In tbe Cbilian complications the HarriBOn Adminiatrv 
tion upheld the dignity and iLonor of the country under 
conditions of exceptional difliculty. The outbreak of ciril 
war in a friendly stale imposed upon tbe American Qov< 
erament the obligation of maintaining an attitude of strict 
neutrality. Tbis vas done by tbe diplooiatic and mmX 



offioen in accordance with explicit instructions from 
Washington. Minister Egan made an ineffectual effort to 
brinff about a pacific adjustment of the questions at issue, 
and In the interest of humanity extended to leaders on 
each side privileges of asyhim in the American Legation. 
After the triumph of the Congressional party J^e refused 
to surrender the refugees under his roof, and, altliougb 
harassed by spies and subjected to gross indignities, he 
persevered m protecting them until he secured their re* 
moval in safety from the country. TliOhe who liad 
taken ret'iigre under tlie Ain^'icau flag were 
not abaudoued iu tiieir extremity. 

The Attack on the "Baltimore's" Crew. 

In like manner those who had entered the service of the 
United States ^avy were protected with all the resources 
of the Government when they were murderously assaulted 
in Valparaiso on account of their Anuricun uniform. The 

{>ursuit of the ** Itata " for violation of port and neutrality 
aws in a Californian harbor had caused intense irritation 
in Chili, although the leaders of the Congressional party 
in surrendering the ship admitted the justice of the Amer- 
lean demand. This hitterness of feeling had been intensi- 
fied by false rumors maliciously circulated respecting the 
conduct of the American Admiral at the crisis of the 
revolution. These circumstances did not relieve the 
assault upon a portion of the " Baltimore's" men from its 
essential character as an attack upon the uniform of the 
American Navy, liaving its orij^in and motive in hostility 
to the American Government, which had been honorably 
fulfllling its neutral obligations. The affront was ren- 
dered m'^re flagrant b}' tlie wanton conduct of the police 
and public authorities of Valparaiso. 

The Administration, while it acted with forbearance in 
the early stages of this complication, was not to be put 
off by evasions. A fleet was dispittched to ISouthem 
waters, and preparations were rapldl}' made for naval 
hostilities on a large scale. When tlie Chilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs issued an offensive circular letter, and 
there was inexplicable delay in answering the American 
.Government's temperate request for explanations and rep- 
aration, an ultimatum was presented, which was satis- 
factorily answered. Tlie J>J at t» circular was witb- 
drawiiy and full and explicit expreHSious of 
refiri'<''t lor tlie Valpjiraiso ontrn^re were of- 
fered. SiilKsequently the sum of $75,00(^ was 
paid to tlie Anierieau Minister as an indem- 
nity for the lives taken and the injuries inflicted in the 
assault on the *' Baltimore V men. The Administration's 
policy througliout this affair was forcibly expressed bj 
President Harrison in one of the closing passages of his 
message to Congress, as follows : 

National Honor Not to Be Lightly Estesusd. 

** If the dignity as well as the prestige and influence of 
the United States are not to be wholly Hacriflced, we must 
protect those who in foreign ports display the flag or wear 
the colors of this Oovgnment against insult, brutality 
and death, inflicted in resentment of the acts of their 
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OoreiDment and not for anf tduH of their own. It bH 
baea my desire la every wa; to cultivate friendly aad 
intimate relations witli nil the Qovernmenta of thia hem. 
isphere. We do not coretllielr territory; we desire their 
peace and prosperity. We loolc for do advantage Id our 
relations with tbem except the increased eiclianges of 
comraerce upon a basis of mutuul beneBt. We regret 
every civil contest that disturbs their peace and paralyzea 
their development, aod are always ready to give our good 
offices for the resluration of peace. It must, liuw- 
ever. be iinrtorHtoud tliut tlils Uovernnieiit, 
wblle exerclitliig tlie utmo.st forbearance 
toward wenlter powerx, will extend Its 
strong' and ad«qnate protection to its citi- 
xenti, to itH oBicers and to Its biiinble§t sailor, 
when made the victims of wantonness and 
crnelty in resentment, not nf their personal 
mtsconduct, but of the offlclal acts of tks 
Oovemment." 

ThB pRBStDBNT AND MCHSTIB BqaK. 

It was most fortunate for tlie United States, as Presi- 
dent Harrison has frequently taken occasion to declare, 
that we were represented in Chili Ihrougliout this contro- 
versy by a Minister of unusual tact, saKScity, flnnness, 
forbearance and good judgment. In all these qualities, 
not less Ilian in patriotic devotion to the fla^c lie repre. 
sented. Patrick Egan showed his excellence. The Demo. 
cratic party in Congress and in its newspaper preu has 
incessantly abused Mr. Egan in the endeavor to nialce him 
the scapegoat of Chili's misconduct. His only crime, aa 
all knew, was thst of being au Irish Republican instead 
of an Irish Democrat ; but that was sufflcient for the 
Democratic party. Reinforced by a coterie of renegade 
Americans in Chili, who were there representing Brltisb 
interests and drawing British pay, the Democrats have 
assiduously circulated all kinds of slanders against Hr. 
Egan. supplied by these renegade Americans. Tliey ac- 
cused him of engaging In private speculations ; of being 
interested in contracts with the Government of the Chil- 
ian President, Balmaceda ; with giving Balmaceda secret 
information aa to the plans of Clie revolutionisis, and with 
giving to our Qovemmeut misinformation as to the 
Mtuation in Chili in the endeavor to induce President 
Harrison to give Balmaceda effective aid. 

All these wicked falsehoods, emanating from British 
Gouspiracies and altered through renegsde Americana, 
were shamelessly employed by the Democratic party 
throughout this country to injure Mr. E^an personally, 
to coerce President Harrison into demanding Mr. Ecan'a 
retirement, to give aid and comfort to the Chilian 
tCTotutionista in their quarrel with our Oovemment. and 
to deceive the American people aa to the merits of the 
•ontroversy. 

EoAS'e NoBLB PaaFOBKAKO of Ddtt. 

Bat this miserable business signally failed. President 
Harrison is not the man to desert a faithful public servant, 
no matter who may falsely assail him. The President 
knew that Mr. Egau had giren.bim full and accurate in- 



farmation at all times and in everj crisifl of the 
He knew Mr. £gan bad followed his instructions im- 
pllcitly, and had oehaved with wonderful tact and good 
sense. He understood, too, the British commercial and 
political agencies that were at work at night and day in 
Santiago to entrap Mr. Egan, tirst because he was an 
Irishman, and, second, because he was honored and 
trusted by the Harrison AdminiBtration. The President 
knew that Mr. £gan had walked a straight path through 
all these contemptible conspiracies, regarding nothing 
but his duty to the country he represeDtcd. 

Kuowiugr these things, the President stood 
resolutely by Mr. Kgraii, commended liim by 
name at the most critical point of the affair 
in a special messag^e to Congress, and let it be 
distinctly known at home and abroad that 
the army and navy of the United HtateSy and 
all the resources of this country were at Mr. 
Egran's baclc, ready to vindicate him ag^ainst 
insult or wrontr* 

The result was the speedy subsidence of British and 
Democratic clamor. Behind the clamor there was nothing 
but lies, while behind Mr. £gan there was a noble record 
of duty well performed under conditions that painfully 
taxed his patience and called for the highest capacities of 
a diplomat. Mr. Egan remains in Chili with the fullest 
confidence of his Government and the thanks and plaudits 
of the American people. When he returns from Chili, it 
will not be to step down, but to step up. 

All the Amebioas Drawn Togethbb. 

The general policy to which the President referred was 
carried into effect when the Pan-American Congress was 
opened in Washington. The sessions were prolonged for 
nearly five months, and exhaustive reports were received 
on commercial union, international arbitration, steam- 
ships, railways, banking facilities, coinage and other sub- 
jects. While the recommendations of a representative 
body not armed with treaty-making powers could have no 
binding force, there was an amicable exchange of views 
3n Questions affecting the peace and prosperity of all re- 
publican nationalities on the continent. The most im- 
portant results of this meeting were the adoption of a 
report in favor of the negotiation of partial treaties of 
reciprocity, the passage of a resolution recommending 
compulsory arbitration as an expedient for averting war, 
and the authorization of preliminary surveys for a system 
of railways on north and south lines to connect the three 
Americas. 

Kecipkoctty and Its Results. 

The State Department, acting upon the advice of the 
Pan-American Conj^ress. has negotiated a series of treaties 
based upon the Reciprocity clause of the McKinley Act. 
In return for a permanent free market for sugar, coffee 
And hides, important concessions have been made to. 
American food products and manufactures. About 
iiiDe-tenths of the imported su);ar supply 
of the United States, aud from three-fit!l|ii8k, 
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Inereased. under Democratic AdmlniBtiation, until on 
April 80, 1888, it was $01,021,2114. 

By March 1, 1889, this bad been reduced to $48,8180- 
991 • Only about one-fourth of this amouDt vrat 
actually required to be so held in the business of collect* 
ing revenues and disbursing expenditures. The re« 
maiucler was simply public iiioueys leit with 
favored banks ou deposit instead of beine 
used to reduce the {ir<^iieral iudebtedness of 
tlie United States. The amount has been reduced 
under Republican Administration to $13,860,270, or 
about the same amount as was held when the Democratic 
party took control of the Treasury in 1885; that is to 
say, these unnecessary balances have all l>een 
collected, and tlie money so obtained has been employed 
in paying off the public debt. 

Plaoixo of the Two Per Cent. Loans. 

In addition to the large purchase of interest-bearing 
debt this Administration was able to extend over 
$25,000,000 of the four and one-half per cent, bonds, fall- 
lug due last September at the rate of two per cent, 
per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of the Grovem- 
ment, a rate lower than any other Govern- 
ment has ever been able to place a public 
loan, and lower than this Government has ever been 
able to place it at any preceding period in its history. 

IXOREASB OF THE VoLUME OF MoSEY IN ClECIJLATION. 

There has been a notable increase in the volume of 
money in circulation since March 1,1889. On that date 
the amount was $1,404,205,896, while on July 1, 1893, it 
was $1,603,073,838, or an increase of $108,*86 7,442, 
an increase per capita of $1.44. During a corre- 
sponding period of the last Administration there was an 
increase of only $85,421,811, and a decrease 
per capita of sixteen cents. 

All Moneys at Pab. 

Notwithstanding the purchase of over 107,065,000 fine 
eunces of silver bullion under the Act of 1890, and the 
issue of $105,472,000 in treasury notes, and notwithstand* 
ing the large exports of gold from the United States dur- 
ing this period, by wise and skilful management of the 
public finances every dollar of money issued by the Qov- 
(.Tnment has been kept at par with every other dollar of 
equal purchasing value, and every holder of any 
obligr^tion of the United States has been able 
and will continue to receive g^old coin upon 
demand. 

The Reduction of "piie Surplus. 

Notwithstanding tlio large reduction in the revenues of 
the Government occasioned jirincipally by placing sugar 
on the free list, the expenditures have been kept well 
within the receipts. The receipts of the Government from 
all sources from March 1» 1889, to July 1, 1892, have 
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aggvegated 91,31 7»7(IS9781» while the expenditures 
^ve aggregated 91»073,07O,931, showing a net 
excess of receipts over expenditures of $24:4»- 
688,850. This surplus has been used, as shown 
above, in the reduction of the public debt. 

The cash balance in the Treasury March 1, 1885, 
stated by the present method, and including the amount 
held for redemption in United IStates notes, was $151,581,- 
970. Tliis was considered by the outgoing Republican 
Administration a liberal balance ; but, by August. 1886, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was over $194,000,000 
three per cent, bonds outstanding redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the (Government, the surplus revenues had been 
allowed to accumulate in the Treasury until the balance 
bad reached the enormous sum of $209,184,242. 
Later it was reduced to $169,146,475, but on May 1, 
1888.it had again increased to $283,143,358 ; and 
on March 1, 1889, when the Republican Administration 
asrain took charge of the Government, it was $172,- 
997,428. Since March 1, 1889, there has been a consid- 
erable reduction of the balance, which on July 1, 1892, 
was $126,692,877. 

Thus tlie revenues when collected have 
been promptly returned to the circulation, 
but without impairing^ the ability of the 
Oovernmeiit to meet all its obliffationa 
promptly as they came due* 



sir John Ifacdonald Show* How An&erican Protection 

Works. 

(From a tpeech in t?te Canadian Parliament hy the late 
Sir John A, Macdonaldt Premier.') 

Suppose the man has 100 acres on the Canadian 
side of the line and 100 acres of land on the Amer- 
ican side of the line. Suppose he grows 1,000 
buahels^of barley on each of his farms. He takes 
his 1,000 American bushels to the American mai*ket 
and gets $1.00 a bushel for it. He takes his 1,000 
bushels of Canadian barley to the American market 
and gets but 85 cents per bushel, because lie has 
to pay 15 cents duty for taking: it 
across the line. How can it, in this case, be 
Boid that the consumer pays the duty? It COmes 

out of the pockets of the Canadian 
iieunners. 
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Amazing Progress In Every Branch of. 

Naval Science. 



The Ablest Ship Ever Floated Can Now Be 

Launched in an American Yard Within Fifteen 

Months after the Keel Is Laid— Democratic 

Obstruction at Every Stage of the 

Reform. 



The Republican party initiates and develops new 
policies; the Democratic party obstructs them. This 
cardinal principle of American i)ollticd has been illustrated 
in the building of the uixvy. This movement received its 
first impulse under President Arthur's Administration. 
The work was undertaken in a self-reliant, American way. 
Jfo attempt was made to discredit tlie expei*t 
talent of the service. Ko commission was sent 
abroad to purchase English designs at first or second hand. 
There was no thought of borrowing European ideas or of 
importing material or mechanism. Two Advisory Boards 
of recognized ability and experience reported a general 
scheme of naval development, and recommended the con- 
struction of three cruisers and a dispatch boat. These yes- 
sels were built from American designs, the contracts being 
awarded by Secretary Cliandler, and were of American 
material and workmaiisliip. Tiie vessels were approach- 
ing completion wlien a Democratic Administration entered 
upon office. A characteristic display of partisanship and 
obstruction followed. 

The Destruction of the Roach Siiipbuildinq Plaki. 

Instead of accepting the work of his predecessor as a 
successful attempt to suppl}' the Navy with cruisers of 
moderate cost, and directing all his energies to obtaining 
improved designs for faster and more useful vessels. Sec- 
retary Whitney devoted the lirst year of his term to war- 
fare upon a Kepublican contractor, and with Attorney- 
General Garland's assistance drove him into bankruptcy. 
He not only delayed the completion of the vessels, but 
also seemed bent upon arraying one naval faction against 
another and Becuri:ig condf^mnation of the designs. It is 
only just to add that during the closing half of his term 
he displayed commendable energy in planning new work 
and in securing tlie introduction of naval industries by 
awarding a large contnict for gun steel and armor. 

But, even when his partisan raid upon John Roach had 
ended, his prejudice against American expert talent re- 
mained, lie sent to Kii£jrl:md for desig'iis of 
ships and machinery and discredited the 
ability of our engineers to compete witii the 
Jdest talent iu JBIurope. Some of hia Engliih- 
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Amerioan ships would have proved miscalculated failures 
if gross errors had not been discovered. The battle- 
Bliip «* Texas" would not have ftoatecl if she 
had l>eeii built on the orig^iiial Eiigrlish lines. 

One of the most ambitious of his cruisers was dangerously 
top-heavy until important alterations were made. 

Amekioan Designs Only, and The? the Best. 

Secretary Tracy, when he succeeded Secretary Whit- 
ney, proved to be neither a partisan nor a speculator in 
Enelish design!3, but a plain man of business, bent upon 
building the navy as rapidly as possible and upon obtain- 
ing the highest class of work. He did not declare war 
upon the contractors employed by his predecessor, nor 
did he or|2:anize a raid upon the sliipbuilding industry. 
Without disparaging the work which had been done, he 
emploj-ed the best talent in the service in improvinff upon 
it. The Englisli designs were not duplicated JKvery 
vessel which has been planned under the 
Uarri.son Administration has been Aniericau 
in desig^n. At least three original t3'pesof construction 
have been provided, and these have been markedly in 
advance of the naval architecture of Europe. 

One of these is a commerce destroyer, with the unpar- 
alleled speeil of twenty-two knots and a coal endurance 
enabling her to sail around the world without replen- 
ishing lier bunkers. Another is an armored cruiser 
with a formidable battery and high speed, and 
designed to protect as well as to destroy com- 
merce. Still •another is a battleship with a 
tonnage of 10,000, w^ith heavy armor and a very powerful 
battery, and with defensive qualities of the highest 
eiBciency. Nine vessels of these three types, each essen- 
tially new to naval architecture, are now under construc- 
tion, with an aggreijate tonnage of 64,000. With forty- 
six vessels in various stages, there has been a great 
volume of work, employing 80,000 mechanics. Secre- 
tary Tracy's enerj^y has carried everythingr 
before it. Every branch of the service has felt 
the impetus of his resolute purpose and org^an- 
iziujT power. 

AskiEBioA, AT Last, a First-Rate Naval Powxb. 

No detail of modern naval warfare has besn neglected 
by tliis working Secretary. There has been a marked 
improvement in botli the guns and the armor used for the 
uew navy. The cost of the batteries has been reduced at 
the gua foundrie?^, and by scientific tests a quality of 
oickel-steel armor, superior to anything used in Europe, 
has been produced for the protection of the battleships. 
Secretary Tracy found the gun factory in Wash- 
ington at work upon six-inch guns. He will 
leave with ra»;cli.iaicil appliances for turnini? out 13- 
inch guns. The manufacture of projectiles of high power 
has been introduced, and supplies of torpedoes and smoke- 
less powder have been obtained. Tiie project of having 
a force of trained naval militia in the coast towns has 
beea*carried out with marked success and with signs of 
increased public interest. 
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the gua foundries, and by scicnliflc tests a quality of 
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has been produced for the protection of the battleships. 
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Added to all thcie improved methods of warfare 
Important reforms in various brandies of the service, one 
of them being thr* rcnr>ranizntion of the navy yards on a 
business basis. So in<ii'fHti<rnble i\ worker as Secretary 
Tracy has uo lime for sucli displ.-iys of reckless partisan- 
sliip as clouded the reputation of his predecessor. More- 
over, he is too practical an adniinisiruiivc officer to think 
of driving a shipbuilder into raek and ruin when there is 
such an enormous mass c>f work to be done for the new 
navy. A shipbuilder is his friend and ally, not his 
irreconcilable foe. 

The Navy Coxfrontixg Chili. 

The Republican Administration has shown not merely 
that it can build a new fleet of greatly increased efflcicnc}-, 
but also that it can be depended upon in an emergency 
to use it with overwhelming cfleci. In tlie Chilian com- 
plications the Department was subjected to a rigorous 
test. The new nnvy had cost many niilJioDS. Could it 
be handled with vigor and success? * Was there a Secre- 
tary in charge of it capable of preparing for war and of 
striking a sudden blow without delay when the time should 
come? Such questions as these c()uhl not bo answered at 
the critical stage of the negotiations, but, when danger 
was past, the navy was found to have been prepared for a 
rapid concentration upon the ('hiliau coast. Tliere was a 
fleet in the South Atlantic, and another one within hail in 
the Pacific. Coal ships had been chartered and were 
sailing southward ; adequate arrangements had been made 
for provisioning the fleet: a repair ship had been secured 
and transports were available; batteries were in orderaud 
a toipedo outfit was under contract ; and the navy was in 
readiness for active operations. If it Iiafl not been 
tlioiigrlit to be so well prepared, it iui{;ht have 
had serious work to <lo. 

Amazing Progress in Naval Science. 

Never before has tliere been such unity of purpose ucr 
such concentration of effort in making the navy a model 
service with all tlie resources of a modern fleet under 
symmetrical development. After a long and inexplicable 
season of indifference to naval progress Americans have 
suddenly mastered the intricacies of modern shipbuilding 
and are rapidly forging ahead of Europeans in all matters 
of offensive and defensive armaments. They arc getting 
the best armor, guna, projectiles, powder and ships, and 
are adapting themselves to the practical requirements of 
the nation. The complex naval industries have been 
introduced with remarkable facility and the most difficult 
work is now undertaken and rapidly executed. So 
largre and fine si ve.ssel as the "New York*' 
can be launelied fourteen months after the 
keel is laid. Wonderful progress has been made in 
less than a decade. 

The newest vessels added to the navy are essentially 
original and American in every sense. The "New York" 
and the " Columbia " will serve as models for foreicn 
cruisers and commerce destroyers, and their remarkable 
combination of effective qualities will be reproduced by 
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ESuzopean designers. No lougcr aru English und Frciicli 
designs purchased and forciirii types clusely imitated. 
Only the best of its chiss is fit for the American Navy, and 
to luive the best it must be* invented by American talent. 
This is the spirit of the soivice wliich has felt under 
Republican Administrutiou tlit» invigorating impulse of a 
broad und practical mind with a creative policy. 

Wonderful Yards and Siioi»s. 

The work begun under tlie Arthur Administration has 
been steadily developed and carried to a high level of 
perfection during the last four years. A new and most 
intricate manufacturing industry has been undertaken in 
private and public yards— that of building steel ships with 
engiues and batteries of the highest power. Such war- 
ships as the four 10,000-ton armored vessels, and 22-knot 
commerce destroyers like the •' Columbia," are the most 
delicate and complicated machines of modern times. The 
work of building such a fleet has involved tlie conversion 
of navy yards into machine shops, where the highest 
classes of mechanics are employed regardless of any other 
consideration than skill. So scientitic are the processes, 
and so thorough is the organization of the Department, 
that the best results of European skill and experience have 
been surpassed. 

Dkmocr.vtio Attempts to Kill the New Navy. 

It is a great and patriotic work conducted on a large 
scale and with vast expenditures, but the Democratic 
party does not seem to be in sympathy with it, and never 
allows an opportunity for obstructing it to pass. Mr. 
Holiuan within a year lias headed a series of 
petnleut revolts a^^aiiist the new navy. Secre- 
tary Tracy having caught up with all arrears, desired to 
continue the work of enlarging the fleet. His recommen- 
dations were very moderate, but J>eniocratic econo- 
mists would not consent to have a dollar ap- 
propriated for new work. They even opposed the 
bare authorization of two additional ships, and were only 
defeated after a desperate struggle. Kven then they had 
succeeded in restricting the Secretary's proposals and in 
suspending the operation of a Republican Senate's pro- 
gressive policy. Widely and deservedly popular as is the 
movement for developing the defensive resources of the 
nation, Democratic leaders cannot bring themselves to 
approve of it without hesitation and reserve. Their ob- 
struction instincts overmaster them whenever fresh pro- 
posals arc made for battleships of the highest class. 
They are confused by the notion that a fiirhting navy 
should be wanted. Some of them like Mr. Holman are 
constantly mumbling under their breath, ** What is a 
navy good for anyway ? " The work of making: 
the American Navy what it ou^ht to he— a 
marvel of modern science and the pride of 
the seas, a fortress and a defense of Ameri- 
can rights— falls upon the more prog^ressive 
and patriotic party. The battle of American naval 
supremacy will have to be fought to the very end, and the 
victory won by the Republican party. 
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Sea-Coast Defenses Now Constructing In 
a Dozen Great Harbors. 



Great Gun Factories Have Been Born of Republi- 
can Endeavor— Submarine Mines Laid— The 
Army Reorganized in Rank and File. 



President Harrison is to be congratulated upon the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Department of War. 
Under Secretary Proctor, and now under Secretary 
Stephen B. Elkins, reforms and progress have been the 
rule. Over $50,000,000 arc annually applied under the 
direction of this Department in the superintendence of 
river and harbor improvements and public works through- 
out the country ; in the maintaining of free and unob- 
structed commerce along the seaboard and through 
navigable highways; in defenses and ordnance in connec- 
tion therewith ; in addition incidental matters pertain- 
ing to the preserving and perfecting the records of the 
War of the Kebelllon and pensioners, and a careful 
management of the entire military system. 

During the Harrison Administration there have been 
more activity and successful development than in any 
previous corresponding period for thirty years. Nearly 
two huuclred iiiillloiiH of dollars have been 
expended witlioiit the loss throiii^h defalea« 
tion or official mishap of a siug^le dollar totiie 
Grovernmeut ! 

No Invasion Now Is Feared. 

Our people liad real occasion to be apprehensive of 
foreign invasion imtil in August, 18U0, a Republican 
Congress began the creation of a system of defenses, 
and appropriated a million and a quarter for tlie con- 
Rtruction of gun and mortar batteries at Boston, 
New York and San Francisco, the three great 
gateways to the American Continent. That system 
embraces (1) an armament of the heaviest rifle 
guns, wliich, while widely dispersed, can concen- 
trate on the enemy's vessels, projectiles calculated 
to keep the most powerful fleet at a distance, or to de- 
stroy it if it ventures near ; (2) submarine mines planted 
in the channels and roadways ; (3) the protection of 
these mined areas by batteries of rapid-firing guns. 

Appropriation was last year made for the defense in 
this fasluon of Hampton Roads and Washington, and 
prefects for the defense of Charleston and Siwannah are 
under consideration. Modern heav^ ritle guns are of 
such increased range that the Administration's plan pro- 
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VbB DTslof the exterior Une of defenses erea 
qight or tbu miles from a city, thus keeping an enemy's 
fleet beyond bombarding distance. 

President Harrison believes we should hare hearf 
modern ordnance, and should make it ourselves. This 
we now do. No longer need we import the steel of which 
armament is made, nor the largest forgings. Under Re- 

fmbliean encouragement a new industry has been estab- 
ishcd. The macniiierv for the army and navv gun fac 
tories is American-made, and the material used in them is 
fabricated in this country. The best way to avoid war is 
to be prepared for it. This present Republican Ad- 
ministration has furnished an imposing preparation. 

A Vastly Impbovkd Army. 

The army itself, in its men and in its management, ia 
vastly improved as a result of nearly four years* work. 
The efficiency of those in command has been increased. 
The work, habits and abilities of each officer are regu- 
larly reported, and imp roved attainments and conduct 
are already noted. 

Under tlie President'c guidance the primitive system 
which involved manyn mecessary hardships and mcon- 
vcniences for eidistedi en has been improved. Tardy 
courts-martial for minoi offenders has given way to sum- 
mary courts which proxr ?tly dispose of such cases, dere- 
licts being punished luv 3r a mandatory code of specific 
penalties. The enlisted oan likes this much better. He 
is l>etter fed, clothed ar. lodged than formerly. Espec- 
ially does the law pasae< upon the recommendation of the 
Department during Ui present Administration, which 
provides for the puz^ se of an honorable discharge, 
meet the approval of ' le soldiers, who formerly were 
forced to serve their 1 ill term, however irksome the 
life to them. This gen' ous treatment accorded by the 
Department as now con ituted has resulted in a notable 
improvement in the dfl^r of men presenting themselves 
for enlistmen^, and isi i reduction of the number of 
deserters from 112 per housand during the year ending 
March 31, 1889, to 57 pon thousand during the year just 
passed. 

The Abky on "the Frontier. 

The Department has er listed Indians as regular soldiers 
^th signal success. The practice promotes civilization 
among the tribes, and secures the warlike young braves 
as champions, not enemies, of the Republic. About 800 
Indians, including live full troops of cavalry and seven 
companies of infantry, have been enlisted. Within the 
last four years, of the frontier garrisons, one-fourth of 
them, many of them isolated ancl all useless, have been 
abandoned. This change is agreeable to the men them- 
selves, and is along the line of Secretary Elkins' much- 
applauded policy, which contemplates the establishment 
at stategic points of larger posts. 

Royal Training for Our Militia I 

To utilize the splendidly drilled ** regulars " in training 
and Inspiring the militia of the country is the Depart- 
ment's idea, and one greeted with enthusiasm by the 
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proud. The Smw troops will be placed uyvu a ffl_ 

plane of efficiency and brought into more intimate lelatiOB 
with the regular army. 

The notoriouB injustice worked by the Democratic 
Administration upon those entitled to pensions, through 
red tape and grossly lax methods, resulting in hopeless 
blockade of business in the Pension Records Division of 
the War Department, has been happily remedied. System 
has been introduced. The calls from the Pension Office 
alone for information from the records average 205.000 
annually. Under this Kepublican Administration 40,000 
cases in arrears were brought up in one year, 30,000 new 
ones were disposed of, and 197 clerks were doing the work 
that formerly occupied 649. 

Our army, happily, numbers only 25,000, fts against 
1.000,000 professional soldiers in Germany with two- 
thirds of our population ; but recent occurrences remind 
the Republic, both as re^^ards our dignity abroad and 
good order at home, that the spirit of a vigorous patriot- 
ism—even a military spirit — must be encouraged and con- 
served. It would indetd be folly for voters in the coming 
election to make change in tlie Administration and thus 
deprive the Republic of a continuance of the progressive, 
vigorous, yet wise and careful, policy of President Harri- 
son and Secretary Elkins. 



The Dl^lty of I«abor. 

tfEirrLEMEN, you can not elevate labor. It is beyond 
your reach. God blessed labor in the beginning. We 
may and should do that which tends to ennoble and 
elevate the laborer, but we can not elevate labor. God 
blessed that in the beginning, when by His holy ordinance 
He commanded that in the sweat of our faces we should 
eat bread. Labor is not only noble, but ennobling. 
♦ ♦ ♦ This is a nation of laborers; it is not of con- 
sequence where or how we labor to honorably fill lifo*s 
mission, but do we live and labor worthily and well ? We 
recognize no idlers save the gamblers, the loafers, and 
those who subsist by lawlessness, and they are few. We 
all get our bread in sweat of our faces, whether our 
efforts are bestowed in one capacity or another. And 
this creates one great bond of sympathy between all our 
people. I am in favor of all those organizations which cal^ 
together men of kindred sympathies, who, recognizing 
the universal brotherhood of mankind, and the equal 
rights of all, seek to do that which will lift men up, make 
them better, and which gives them to understand that 
in this country, to those who practice industry, economy, 
and sobriety, the road to competence and excellence is 
open. 

—BENJAMIN BUTTERWOBTH. 
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How Its Great Bureaus Have Been Con- 
ducted by Secretary Noble. 

Reforms in Every Branch of the Service— The 

Eleventh. Census— Commissioner Carter's 

Work in the Land Office— The Indian 

Bureau and Its Care of the 

Nation's Wards. 

The Interior Department is a vast collection of busi- 
ness offices wherein the laws of the Government with re- 
gard to its Territories, the Public Lands, the Indian 
bervice, Pensions, Patents and many other smaller con- 
cerns are put into execution. The census is taken under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, so that his 
duties since the Harrison Administration came into office 
have been even more varied and laborious than usual. 
Signal success has marked their performance. The 
eleventh census, dealing with a much greater number of 
public affairs than have heretofore been investigated by 
any census, has been taken three months earlier than any 
other." The work of enumeration began on June 1, and 
its result as to population was announced on October 30. 
The result of the next preceding census was not announced 
until January. In other words, although there was an in- 
crease of more than 12,000,000 of people to be counted, 
making the work 25 per cent, greater than before, the re- 
sult was made out tliree months earlier. What this means 
in the handling of the enumerators is not easily appre- 
ciated. The publications of the eleventh census have been 
five times greater already than those of the tenth census, 
but there is no doubt that in the collection and arrange- 
ment of the finally completed statistics as much as two 
3'ears will be gained over any preceding record. The new 
departments cohered by the eleventh census are those of 
school and church statistics, Indian statistics, mines and 
mining and the general subject of mortgage indebtedness. 
These are matters of the highest value to the public, with- 
out which the real condition of the country would be but 
partially exhibited. 

It is an interesting fact, that while our population has 
been increasing from 50,000,000 to 62,000.000, that of the 
United Kingdom has grown from 85,000,000 to only 39,- 
000,000. The force of this fact is most impressive in the 
story it tells of American development. 

Many attempts have been made by Democratic parli- 
sans to impeach the work of Superintendent Porter, but 
every such proceeding has ended in the humiliation of 
those engaged in it. The Congress investigation, carried 
on by Democratic Congressmen to inquire into Democratic 
charges, proved abundantly that Mr. Porter's work iias 
been wonderfully fair, accurate and complete, and proved 
only that. The committee of investigation, ashamed to 
report that its libelous informants were false witnesses, 
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proud. The State troops will be placed upon a hightf 
plane of efficiency and brought into more intimate relatioB 
with the regular army. 

The notorious injustice worked by the Democratic 
Administration upon those entitled to pensions, tlirough 
rod tape and grossly lax metliods, resulting in hopeless 
blockade of business in the Pension Records Division of 
the War Department, has been happily remedied. System 
has been introduced. The calls from the Pension Office 
alone for information from the records average 205.000 
annually. Under this Republican Administration 40,000 
cases in arrears were brought up in one year, 30,000 new 
ones were disposed of, and 197 clerks were doing the work 
that formerly occupied 649. 

Our army, liappily, numbers only 25,000, as against 
1.000,000 professional soldiers in Germany with two- 
thirds of our population: but recent occurrences remind 
the Republic, both as regards our dignity abroad and 
good order at home, that the spirit of a vigorous patriot- 
ism—even a military spirit — must be encouraged and con- 
served. It would indeed be folly for voters in the coming 
election to make change in the Administration and thus 
deprive the Republic of a continuance of the progressive, 
vigorous, yet wise and careful, policy of President Harri- 
son and Secretary Elkins. 



The Dljpilty of I«abor. 

0ETfTLEMEN, you cflu not elevate labor. It is beyond 
your reach. God blessed labor in the beginning. We 
may and should do that which tends to ennoble and 
elevate the laborer, but we can not elevate labor. God 
blessed that in the beginning, when by His holy ordinance 
He commanded that in the sweat of our faces we should 
eat bread. Labor is not only noble, but ennobling. 
♦ ♦ ♦ This is a nation of laborers; it is not of con- 
sequence where or how wc labor to honorably fill life's 
mission, but do we live and labor worthily and well ? We 
recognize no idlers save the gamblers, the loafers, and 
those who subsist by lawlessness, and they are few. Wc 
all get our bread in sweat of our faces, whether our 
efforts are bestowed in one capacity or another. And 
this creates one great bond of sympathy between all our 
people. I am in favor of all those organizations which calj 
together men of kindred sympathies, who, recognizing 
the universal brotherhood of mankind, and the equal 
rights of all, seek to do that which will lift men up, make 
them better, and which gives them to understand that 
in this country, to those who practice industry, economy, 
and sobriety, the road to competence and excellence is 
opeu. 

—BENJAMIN BUTTERWOBTH. 
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How Its Great Bureaus Have Been Con- 
ducted by Secretary Noble. 

Reforms in Every Branch of the Service— The 

Eleventh. Census— Commissioner Carter's 

Ylork in the Land Office— The Indian 

Bureau and Its Care of the 

Nation's Wards. 



Tlie Interior Department is a vast collection of busi- 
ness offices wherein the laws of the Government with re- 
gard to its Territories, the Public Lands, the Indian 
Service, Pensions, Patents and many other smaller con- 
cerns are put into execution. The census is taken under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, so that his 
duties since the Harrison Administration came into office 
have been even more varied and laborious than usual. 
Signal success has marked their performance. The 
eleventh census, dealing with a much greater number of 
public affairs than have heretofore been investigated by 
any census, has been taken three months earlier than any 
other.' The work of enumeration began on June 1, and 
its result as to population was announced on October 30. 
The result of the next preceding census was not announced 
until January. In other words, although there was an in- 
crease of more than 12,000,000 of people to be counted, 
making the work 25 per cent, greater than before, the re- 
sult was made out three months earlier. What this means 
in the handling of the enumerators is not easily appre- 
ciated. The publications of the eleventh census have been 
five times greater already than those of the tenth census, 
but there is no doubt that in the collection and arrange- 
ment of the finally completed statistics as much as two 
years will be gained over any preceding record. The new 
departments cohered by the eleventh census are those of 
school and church statistics, Indian statistics, mines and 
mining and the general subject of mortgage indebtedness. 
These are matters of the highest value to the public, with- 
out which the real condition of the country would be but 
partially exhibited. 

It is an interesting fact, that while our population has 
been increasing from 50,000,000 to 62.000,000, that of the 
United Kingdom has grown from 85,000,000 to only 39,- 
000,000. The force of tiiis fact is most impressive in the 
story it tells of American development. 

Many attempts have been made by Democratic parli- 
sana to impeach the work of Superintendent Porter, but 
every such proccedinsj has ended in the humiliation of 
those engaged in it. ^fhe Congress investigation, carried 
on by Democratic Congressmen to inquire into Democratic 
charges, proved abundantly that Mr. Porter's work has 
been wonderfully fair, accurate and complete, and proved 
only that. The committee of investigation, ashamed to 
report that its libelous informants were false witnesses, 
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IV THS LjiSU OrFlCZ. 

Ttie chan^ of Adniir»i5tra::or. whr:n C!eT»fIand went out 
Mid Harrison c-jkrrir id wiiS to c:Le ei" re apparens than to 
that great IkmIv of tiie Am-: ri:;in r«r'-r!'-' ''^-o Lad newly 
aettled on the p::b";:c d- maia in rli*» ;rea: S'^r-:* ar.d Ter- 
ritories west of the Mi^-.-i-^Irr.' Rivr.r. For f ur vean 
they had bf:en tr»rat»:d alrr.o^*:*tirbir:':5lj. Tiie home- 
stead laws of the Uni'ei S:a:e«. cr- :.--?^cl ty'tho Republicaa 
Party, were aimed t") =;:::lo ri.e W?;?:, :,-_. "bri:: j into culti- 
vation the vast and wond-.-rfully ftrr'.i'e p;it<.aus and 
prairies that had bevn wai'in^ for cen:i:r;c-s the touch of 
plow and harrow. Beyond comparison and far 
beyond exftcetation had lH*eu the success of 
the Homestead policy. 3l::::.::.5 cf Americans 
from the Eastern ^j'.atcs a:;d n::'I:o:i? r.:-"rc rf immi<n^nt8 
from all the count rie-; cf Einj-v L:: i ?• ■•.l-.d. dt-Teloped 
and brought into f.jllovv^Llp \v:'':i iiic I': ion. Territory 
after Territory ar.d Stat'.- sfttr S:a:e. 

But the Dcmocrik:lc parry, as hurrn* af:er scandals as 
after sspoils, when it cuirio into pc-^rr. proooedtd. without 
investigation and wirLout tl:»- sIlLihte?: evidence, to de- 
nounce the settior?, whose tljrift un^i indiistry had made 
Ibe countrj' great, and to vex anu pl'jr.'.lt-r tl-om. Andrew 
Jackson Sparks. 0.iiiiiiif>:" n- rcf rh« Gl: t-ral Land Office, 
under Mr. Cleveland, within a f<.w day« after he took 
ofBcc, declared tliat ilu^ ereat bciy of st'rtlers in the West 
had acquired their lacd> diaLoii' s'iy. aiid, in his first 
annual report, placed Tlie falsch-rod on record, that at the 
outset of his adminirtratirn be " \va> confronted with 
overwhelming evideuces liiat ilie public domain was 
being made a prey of un^crup'.iloiis sptcr.lation and the 
worst forms of land innnopoly. ihronzii sy>lomatic fraud 
oarried on and consummattd under the public land laws.** 

Slanders and Wrongs ag.vinst the West. 

He had the crazy audacity to declare, in the same re- 
port, that the proportion of fraudulent entriis could be 
more nearly estimated at the whole b umber of such 
entries than in any other manner. At no time was Com- 
missioner Sparks in possession of the slightest particle of 
proof in support of his statements. There is not on file 
m the Department, and there never has l)een. any state- 
ment of facts even suffgestive of such proof. If tlie 
Idea in his head was not purely chimericaU 
it was partisan and malicious. 

At this time largo numbers of applications for final 
papers were before the Department. Claiming that the 
entries upon the public domain were in almost all in- 
stances fraudulent, and that the merchants and fanners 
who had created Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas. 
Montana and all the far West were unscrupulous specu- 
lators, Commissioner Sparks issued an order on April 8, 
1885. suspending action on all entries in almost the entire 
country west of the Mississippi River. The spirit 
that prompted this order controlled the 
adniiHlstration of the laud laws for four 
years* Settlers were in all cases treated as suspicion 
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•toncten, and the vaguest and most iudefiuite charges 
against them were enough to cause delays in tha 
acqairement of their lands and expenses in the protection 
of their rights that rendered nil their relations with the 
OoveEnment a source of vexation, reproach and loss. In 
thousands of cases farms that had been fully acquired 
were actually lust to their rightful owners by the unjust 
conduct of Commissioner Sparks. 

Naturally, when this Administration assumed the reins 
of government in 1889, it was confronted by a land sys- 
tem utterly demoralized in overy branch and bureau. 
There were pending; aiul a\v:iitiii{>r considera- 
tion no less than 350,953 api>ii<;atious and 
entries. In the first year of the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration agricultural patents had been issued to over 
11»OJ)0,000 acres, but in the three succeeding years the 
total number issued covered only 14,000,000 acres. 

Republicans Do Things Better. 

Secretary Noble, with the aid of Commissioners Grofl 
and Carter, has in three years cleared up all these 
arreara|j|:es. In 18!)0, 117,247 agricultural patents 
were issued, covering 18,759,520 acres. In 1891, 114,300 

gatents were issued, covering 18,297,000 acres. In 1892, 
B.380 patents were issued, covering 15,420,800 acres. 
The total number of patents issued from 
1885 to 1888 was 102,754. The total 
number issued from 1888 to 1892 was 
398,128. The total numUer of acres handed 
to those who had earned tliem in the first 
period amounted to only 26,04;0,64;09 while 
in tlie second period they amounted to 
63,790,480- Tlie docket is now clear, and when 
Commissioner Carter resigned office on July 1, 1892, 
he left a bureau free to attend to current business 
as it arose. The brave and hardy people who had 
said, with Tennyson, *• more life and fuller that I 
want," who had turned the wilderness into a garden, and 
had dug millions in metal from the hills, are no longer 
treated as if their business was a disgrace and an injury to 
the Nation. The Government's assumption in dealing with 
them is not that they are frauds seeking to swindle the 
public, but honorable Americans seeking to give homes 
to their children and wealth and strength to the country. 

Thb Indian Bureau. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is one of the most difficult 
and perplexing offices in the Government. It has to do 
with the oversight of 200,000 Indians, ranging all the way 
from the lowest savagery up to complete civilization. It 
deals with their lands, their offences, their education, 
etc., etc. It disburses every year many millions of dol- 
lars, purchases and distributes large quantities of pro- 
visions, clothing, agricultural implements, stock, etc., 
and has to contend witli great difficulties. 

During the three years, from July 1. 1885, to June 30, 
1888, the total appropriations for the Indian service 
amounted to j$16.993,li()5.48: while for the three years, 
from July 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892, the total appropria- 
tions amounted to 5^38,831,355.10. During the first three 
years mentioned above, there was paid for lands pur- 
chased from the Indians nothing : while during the last 
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three yean there was paid for lands purd a from, 
bldiane •16,806,002.49. 

Indian Lands Thrown Open. 

The reliuqiiisliment to the GovernnKfut of large tracts of 
laud held b}' Indians iu common, and their accepting of 
small individual allotments for farming purposes during 
the past two or thrt'c ytars, while of great good to the 
Indian, was also a pecuniary benefit to the Government; 
OS although considerable cash had to be paid to the 
Indians, which swelleil the annual appropriations greatly 
in the end by the disposal of the land to actual white 
settlers, the Government will be fully reimbursed. 

That which distinguishes the present admistration of 
Indian affairs more tlian any one thing is the policy of re- 
ducing the Indian reservations and allotting lands to the 
Indians in severalty. During the three years of Harrison's 
Administration, more than twenty-four millions of acres 
of Indian lands have been restored to the public domain, 
to become the residence of pioneer settlers. During the 
first three years of the last administration there were 
4,135 individual allotments of land made to Indians ; while 
during the three years of Harrison's Administration, 
12,273 Indian allotments were made. During the first 
three years of the last administration there were 090 
patents issued to Indians for lands, while during the 
three years of the Harrison Administration there have 
been 7,248 delivered. ^ vast amount of labor is involved 
in this matter of reducing the reservations, and especially 
in Uie matter of making allotments. 

Indian Reforms. 

The object of making Indians successful farmers has 
been kept constantly and prominently in view for the last 
four years, and the results have l)een very gratifying, as, 
owing to ffreat numbers having taken allotments of lands 
in severalty, and now feeling a personal interest and 
ownership in their land, thej^ have more inducement to 
fence, break and cultivate it, and a very decided advance 
may be expected in the next few j^ars. They are being 
assisted by training scliools, where farming, gardening 
and care of stock, especially milch cows, are taught to the 
young men. Great numbers of stock for breeaing pur- 
poses have been issued to them under such provisions and 
restrictions as will insure their proper care and the care 
of the increase for sufficient length of time to supply each 
thrifty farmer with a small herd of his own. Practical 
farmers are located amongst them, so as to be constantly 
with them to instruct and encourage them. 

Indian Education. 

The educational work of the Indian Bureau for the fis- 
cal years 1886-7-8-90-92 may be summarized as follows: 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1891 
1892 



No. of 
Schools. 



Capacity. 



214 
223 
233 
2^10 

275 



15,A>1 
ir),7flH 
lti,4(>l 
18,4r>7 
19.(»*W 
*i2,0()0 



Enrollment. 



12.316 
M,3:« 
15,212 
16,377 
17,926 
•19,000 



Average 
Attendance. 



9,360 
10,250 
11,240 
12,230 
13,588 
M6.000 



* Apprommately. 



Dmi g fhe last three fiscal years new reservation boaid- 
ing BcUools have been t-stablis'hL'd among the White Mount- 
ain Apaches, Arizona: »t Fort Beiknap. Montana : Fort 
Totten, North Dakota: F..ri 'Sill, Okluhoma; Seger 
Colony, Oklahoma: Okanai!:aii, T\'ii>hin^ion. New reser- 
vation boardino^ scliooU will soon be opeiH'd in the south- 
western part of tlif Kiowa Reservation, at lloopa Valley, 
California: Ouray, Utah: Oueida, Wiscoubiu, and West- 
em Shoshone, Nevada. 

Large tra.iiiing schools have already boon established at 
Fort Mojave.and Plia?uix. Arizona, and Furl Lewis, Colo- 
rado, near the Southern Ute Reservatinn, and a similar 
school will immediately be opened at Fort Shaw, Mon- 
tana. Building operations are already under way which will 
result in a few months i:i the opening of i rain ing schools 
at Mount Pleasant, ]\Iiciiig:in : Tomah. Wisconsin : Pipe- 
stone, Minnesota : Flandfeau, South Dakcia. and Perris, 
California. The total capacity of these new schools is 
2,840. 

Befobms IX Sciiooi. Methods. 

Some other important matters wljich have occurred 
during the last three fiscal year> are tiie following: The 
repairing, enlarging, remodVliug, and furnishing with a 
better and fuller equipment scliools alruudy in existence. 
By means of these agencies, the enruilnunt and average 
attendance has been largely increa^L^d. TIk- service has 
been greatly aided by thy adoption of a new course of 
study, based upon the latest researches in educational 
science; a list of text b.)oks by modern authors: the 
promulgation of uniform rules for the government of 
schools ; the enactment by Congress of a compulsory law 
for the education of Indian youth : the adoption of a'more 
complete and extended system of supervision, whereby 
careful and critical inspection can be made of the whole 
field of Indian-school work ; tlie extension of the contract 
system to public schools by mean? of wiiich Indian youth 
can be educated in company with liirir wliiie brethren, 
and the extension of the regulations of the Civil Service 
Law to the more important positions in the Indian school 
service. 

The Pension Bike at. 

No bureau of the whole Government is more jealously 
watched or ardentlv hated bv the Democratic partv than 
that which deals with ptnisions. Tlie best answer to 
slander is found in the two tables following, comparing 
the work done under Grovur Cleveland with thai done 
under Benjamin Harrison. The record for Cleveland's 
Administration from 3Iarch 1, 1885, to June 30, 1888, is as 
follows : 



at 



yjtimlwrofe i r at 

PIOOMOtBIt i%» «at 

Pleoesot mall matter sent.r.TJ. !.. '.1^ fyMjUB 

cerOflcates issued : 

Invalid orls^lnal 173,49 

Widows' oiigiual. Increase, etc 100,987 

Total 884,40T 

Total amount expenderl for salaries of clerks and 
special examlri<ird. together with per dlern and 

expenses of specUil examiners *|8,106,419 87 

Averagre cost in salaries of issuing each Lvrt.ltlciiie. . . £4 dl 
Amount expended for per diem and nr-aveiin^ ex- 
penses ofspeclal examiners 1,485.3S9 79 

Medical exiuninations made 093,318 

Knmber of bairds of examiniug' i^urgeons 400 

Amount dl4l)ursed for pensions from .vlareh l, 1885, to 

June 30,188H |S3T,fl85,704 77 

Costof dlshursemement 899,009 66 

Averaffc cost of disl)urslnGr one dollar during said 

period .038 

Average cost of paying one p»;nsloner .729 

Total numt>er of original and ivsi oration cases al- 
lowed from March l. 1WS5. lo June 00. iss8 181,809 

Total number of increase and reissue cases allowed 

fromMarchi.isss, toJunc 30, isss 207,177 

Total number of pensioners added to rolls from March 

1, 1885, to June :». 1888 188,889 

Total number of pensioners on rolls March i. i^tRS. .. . 837,668 

Total number of pensioners on rolls June 3U, 1888. . . . 458,557 

Net Increase during said period 114,888 

From March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892. 

Tbe record during Harrison's Administration was at 
follows : 

Number of calls on War Department 855.871 

Pieces of mall matter received 15,186,871 

Pieces of mall matter sent 9,984,948 

Certificates issued : 

Invalid orijiTlnal 468,810 

Widows' original. Increase, etc 291,887 

Total 759,608 

Total amount expended for salaries of clerks and 
special examiners, to;?ether with per diem and 

expanses or special examiners *|8,437,357 40 

Average cost in salaries of issuing each certlilcate. . . 11 lO 
Amount expended fur per diem and traveling ex- 
penses of specltil examiners $1,059,370 81 

Medical examinations mtute 1,204,088 

Number of boards of examining surgeons 1,288 

Amount dispersed from March i, 1889, to June 30, 

1892 1391,064,778 48 

Cost of disbursement. 1,268,310 28 

Average cost of disbursing one dollar during said 

period .0032 

Average cost of paying one penMoner 0.49^ 

Total number of original and rerstoration cases 

allowed from March i, 1889. to June .'«, 189a 475,380 

JCxcess during Harrison's Administration 294,091 

Totalnumberof increise and reissue cases allowed 

from March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892 866,778 

Excess during Harrison's Administration 59,601 

Total number of pensioners added to rolls from 

March 1 , 1889, to .J une 30, 1892 476,360 

Excess during Harrison's Administration 294,191 

Total number of pensioners on rolls March 1, 1889.. . . 47:3,920 

Total number of pensioners on rolls May 31, 1892 856,087 

Net Increase during said period 383,167 

Bscees during Uarrlson's Admimstratlon 868^179 
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No More Democratic Deficiencies to be 
Made Up by Congress. 



Mr. Wanamaker Csfies O'^t a Host of New and 

Sweeping Reforrrs in Pcsia! Service— Fev^er 

Lost Letters, Faster T'sts, ard a Vastiy 

Improved Lrca! Service. 



The manasercer.: cf p":il i^riir? -i-Crr tie !s.5T Demo- 
crai ic A dm fc :? *. r i: : : n " ■ t f : rr. .: :h : : r : v d •.- 5 ir r d . Post- 
mast er-Ge:jt'Ti: Waifir-.:.'r:rr :.-= jrp'->:i ::• Lhe p?s>!a] 




crats Were in cr.'.r:'.. Li? b.* :. r- ;-t*rd ':■ >.3.C-7S.Sfi»2.33. 

as estimaitd It ::.e y-.-ir ei:-.-] Jjnr ::!•. :s'2: and for 
I893iljerc w;:i pr- Val.'.;/ ^'t: st ?::.;': r--!-'.-*- Ti.e Admin- 
istration is brir.j:r.z 'i:.:? b *':rf:i> :: itTiiir^ ab«/Ui by 
providins br-titr £. rvior. :.: i> ;: cr.ci-ir.z */:.'? byiincss. 
and. coiistq^KT/.Iv. !;.<:- rrvenuf-?. ■ ' !'.e '^».*f-C'-. Tiiere ii 
no surei inaicatioii cf Ti.e i-vnc-ri'. r-: ::d::: -r. ^-f business in 
this couniTv ti.-j-. ;l.e p -'il r»?cc:p*?. Th^ ax- iini of in- 
crease ana tlie iirprcvci ra'.e under !L> A-iniinisiration 
betoken prosperity. 

So>rE Striking Compaki^on*. 

Comparis'^Es wi-.h t!;^ prec^dnz Democratic repme 
prove the etficiercy r.f Pir.-p.;V;:can -.v rk. Tiie Adminis- 
tration of Mr. C.evelanj increaf^-d f-xjtndiiuros thirteen 
and one-half prr cent.: the prcif-nT Admini>tration not 
quite four p^T cent. Th»^ Den. -en. t? in rlieir last full year 
of Administration increased the sp'-cial delivery business 
over that nf the preceding year a lii;!e less than fifteen 
per cent. During the pu.-t y«;ir— 1SH2— the increase has 
been over eighteen per cent. I:i ISSS. under Democratic 
management, the io.-S'-? of rf'gistered mail matter averaged 
one piece in every 15.300 rt-gisiered : in 1SJ»2 the loss has 
been about one in every 40.000 pieces registered. Great 
savings have lieen achieved in the obtaining of supplies 
by contract. Tlie people now have their clu ice of three 
sizes of postal cards. A system of visitation by the post- 
masters of the larger ollk-es has been instituted. The 
object is not to inspect or reprimand, but to help and 
encourage ; and the officials of the smaller and more re- 
mote offices are greatly benefited. 

This one measure costing the Government not one dol- 
lar, but at the cost of man^ hundreds of dollars and many 
days of time voluntarily given out of the zeal of the post- 
masters, has greatly promoted harmony and an esprit de 
corpM throughout the Department. 
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I'M way Q I rice, an li im, 

the Cleveland AdniuuStntioii ^ j^bMsii to fUl a 
to the greed of the poUticiaa. ^o longer so. 
ness laws rule absolutely now. Whereas for the 
ending June 30, 1888, there was noted against rai 
postal clerks one error to 8,707 pieces &8tribute( 
1892 there was but one error to 5,4o6 pieces. Tliis 
ord is the best in tbe liistory of the rail 
mail service. Railway postal clerks are stimu 
to the highest endeavor by the award of compe 
prizes. Since May 1, 1889, not one clerk has beei 
missed from this service excepting for cause ; indeec 
merit system, with promotions to fill vacancies, fin 
Mr. Wanamaker a staunch supporter. Last Jul 
brought about a complete change in the status of t] 
ands of postal employees both in the Departme] 
Washington and in the service at large, which 
wholly out of the range of extraneous influencef 
advancement and salary of any of the people affe 

New Lightning Mail Skevioe. 

Letters make their journeys in less time than forK 
This Administration is forever looking about for 1 
trains and shorter routes over which to send the 
bags. For instance, the gain in transit between 
York and San Francisco from March, 1888 (under D 
cratic management), to November, 1888, with the I 
son Administration in power, was 2 J hours. From 
York to New Orleans the schedule has been advanc 
hours and 35 minutes since 1889. So in every dire( 
and between many points. In the one year, 1890, 
were put on 5,354 new railway post-oflices, and 8,91'3 
improved by added space. In the following year the 
tions were • New, 2.010; improved, 8,078. 

Better Local Sebvioes. 

The suburban service has been greatly improved, 
distributions are more frequent. New conveniences 
been added. All these things arc in the experieni 
every citizen. There nevfer was a time when mail n: 
was so promptly collected, so swift in transmissic 
absolutely sure of reaching its destination. 

The advantages of the money-order system have 
placed as far as practicable within the reach of comi 
ties destitute of means for the transmission of small 
of money. Within twelve months the policy has bee 
augurated of extending the system so that it shall eml 
all post-ofQces at which the compensation of the 
master is not less than §200 pejr annum. By reducin 
amount of security required of a postmaster to auth 
him to do a money-Order business, the number of 
offices is greatly 'increased, Postmaster-General Y 
maker's plan, however, perfectly securing 'the Go 
ment against loss. The number of money-order o 
has been increased by this Administration since Jun 
1888, *y 6,617, or a lit lie over HO per cent. 

The abolition of the lottery curse is a Reput 
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Thk Fobeiqn Mail Bervioe. 

The Postal Aid Act will secure increased and quicker 
service, and henceforth American mails are to be carried 
under the Stars and Stripes. Forty-six communities have 
already successfully tried the rural free delivery. It will 
change Uie whole home life of our farmers, bringing them 
the newspaper regularly without expenditure of time or ef- 
fort on their part. Life on the farm will thus be made more 
attractive. Mr. Wanamaker is endeavoring to secure the re- 
daction of the registry fee for mail matter down to five 
cents. House to house collections of mail matter, and 
sea post-offices, the application of the railway mail prin- 
ciple to ocean steamers, are other triumphs of practical 
government scored by this Administration. 
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The raOwaymail serrice, an intricate male, ^ms vndlir 



the Cleveland Administration permitted to fall a pnT 
to the greed of the politician. No longer bo. dubu 
ness laws rule absolutely now. Whereas for the year 
ending June 30, 1888, there was noted against raifway 
postal clerks one error to 3,707 pieces distributed, for 
1892 there was but one error to 5,4o6 pieces. Tills rec- 
ord is tlie best ill tbe liistory of tlie railway 
mail service. Railway postal clerks are stimulated 
to the highest endeavor by tlic award of competitive 
prizes. Since May 1, 1889, not one clerk has been dis- 
missed from this service excepting for cause ; indeed, the 
merit system, with promotions to fill vacancies, finds in 
Mr. Wanamaker a staunch supporter. Last July he 
brought about a complete change in the status of thous- 
ands of postal employees both in the Department at 
Washington and in the service at large, which takes 
wholly out of the range of extraneous influences the 
advancement and salary of any of the people affected. 

New Lightning Mail Servicb. 

Letters make their journeys in less time than formerly. 
This Administration is forever looking about for faster 
trains and shorter routes over which to send the mail 
bags. For instance, the gain in transit between New 
York and San Francisco from Marcli, 1888 Cunder Demo- 
cratic management), to November, 1888, with the Harri- 
son Administration in power, was 2h hours. From New 
York to New Orleans the schedule has been advanced 11 
hours and 35 minutes since 1889. So in every direction, 
and between many points. In the one year, 1890, there 
were put on 5,354 new^ railway post-offlces, and 8,917 cars 
improved by added space. In the following year the addi- 
tions were • New, 2,0l0; improved, 8,078. 



Better Local Sebvioes. 

The suburban service has been greatly improved. City 
distributions are more frequent. New conveniences have 
been added. All these things are in the experience of 
every citizen. There nevfer was a time when mail matter 
was so promptly collected, so swift in transmission, so 
absolutely sure of reaching its destination. 

The advantages of the money-order system have been 
placed as far as practicable within the reach of communi- 
ties destitute of means for the transmission of small sums 
of money. Within twelve months the policy has been in- 
augurated of extending the system so that it shall embrace 
all post-offices at whicli the compensation of the Post- 
master is not less than it<200 pe* annum. By reducing the 
amount of security required of a postmaster to authorize 
him to do a money-order business, the number of such 
offices is greatly 'increased, Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker's plan, however, perfectly securing 'the Govern- 
ment against loss. The number of money-order offices 
has been increased by this Administration since June 80, 
1888, *y 6.617, or a little over 80 per cent. 

The abolition of the lottery curse is a Republicaa 
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Thb Fobeiqn Mail ^eryioe. 

The Postal Aid Act will secure increased and quicker 
Bervice, and henceforth American mails are to be carried 
under the Stars and Stripes. Forty-six communities have 
already successfully tried the rural free delivery. It will 
change the whole home life of our farmers, bringing them 
the newspaper regularly without expenditure of time or ef- 
fort on their part. Life on the farm will thus be made more 
attractive. Mr. Wanamaker is endeavoring to secure the re- 
daction of the registry fee for mail matter down to five 
cents. House to house collections of mail matter, and 
sea post-offices, the application of the railway mail prin- 
ciple to ocean steamers, are other triumphs of practical 
goyernment scored by this Adnainistration. 
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H-HEMl'S lIF 



It Has Been Rarely Successful In Its 
Work Before the Courts. 



Election Thugs Sent to Condign Punishment- 
Justice no Longer Denied by Delays— Fed- 
eral Judges Protected and the Laws 
Everywhere Upheld. 



In the Department of Justice, Attorney-Goneral Miller 
baa acquitted himself with much credit. It is not gen- 
erally appreciated that an unusual number of great con- 
stitutional questions are being adjudicated during this 
Administration— more than at any other period since Re- 
construction days. The Department has been prompt 
and thoroughly prepared in the presentation of cases. 
The election laws have been belter enforced than for sev- 
eral years previously, especiallyin the South, and violators 
rigorously punished. In cases where the juries have failed 
to do their duty, often by reason of partisan considera- 
tions, the Attorney-General Instructed the district-at- 
torney to try and retry the cases so long as there was any 
hope of obtaining a verdict. The lottery interesta have 
been foiled at every point. Indeed, this great moral vic- 
tory achieved by the Harrison Administration is in itself 
aumcient to entitle it to the support of upright citizens at 
the polls. The much abused Fifty-first Congress, the 
** Do Sometliing Reed Congress," as Republicans have 
proudly dubbed it, paved the way with vigorous legisla- 
tion, and the Republican Department of Justice IooIlb to 
it that the lottery people do not perpetuate their institu- 
tion through technical or illegal evasions. 

Pbotectino Federal Judges. 

The new tariff law, which is working beneflta and 
prosperity in every community, has been upheld as con- 
stitutional, and the Interstate Commerce Law, the safe- 
guard of the people, especially of the farmers and ship- 
pers of the West and South, has been strengthened and 
adhered to. The protection of Mr. Justice Field by a 
United States Marshal of California, through instructions 
from Washington, though it resulted in the killing of tlie 
notorious Terry, was earnestly approved by the people. 
The episode re-established the important principle that 
the President is vested with not only the authority, but 
the duty to protect Federal Judges in the discharge of 
their duties. 



EVERTWITBRB IJPHOLDINO THE LaWS. 

The conviction of three young men of Northern Mis- 
sissippi, charged with combining to prevent a young 
oolored man from acting as postal agent, is an instance (3 
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pnik of this AcimlnlttraHon to upboid th« 

The coiispiracy in the neighborhood of Macon, G«orfriti 
to prevent certain citizens ox New Yorlc from occupying 
and enloyiiig their land holdings in that locality, was suc- 
cessfully shattered and a number of the conspirators con- 
victed, first, for contempt and perjury, and, finally, for 
murder. Three of them went to the penitentiary for life. 
Their scheme involved the occupation of the land under 
forged deeds, the cutting of timber, etc., and finally 
murder of the agent of the property — one Colonel For- 
sythe. The general agent of the Department at Washing- 
ton was sent to Macon to secure complete justice against 
these persistent offenders. 

Successful war has been waged upon the unprincipled 
fellows of Alabama and other States who were in the habit 
of plundering the Government by means of prosecutions 
Instituted and carried just far enough to make fees, but 
not to stop the offense in vogue. The Department has re- 
fused to commence suits to set aside patents long since 
issued, and in any way to disturb old titles, except in cases 
where the public interest imperutively demanded that 
such litigation be undertaken. The Government cannot 
be '' used" under this Adniinistration. 

Mr. Miller's Successes Before the Coubts. 

A large majority of the cases argued before the Supreme 
Court have been decided in favor of the Government. The 
Supreme Court docket has been cleared of cases out of 
place there. The establishment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals was another triumph of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, and one heartily applauded by the bar of the nation. 
President Harrison's appointments of Judges for this and 
other benches have been ideal. Mr. Cleveland's judicial 
appointments were disappointing, and some of them bad. 
Tiiis new* Court relieves the Supreme Court, which is 
years behind in its work, and provides against further 
lust ice being side-tracked or wholly unattamable through 
mterminable delays. 

• 

New Judicial Methods. 

In the Circuit and District Courts methods have been 
approved, and irregularities, due to negligence under Dem- 
ocratic ruJe, in large measure corrected. Some six thou- 
sand war claims cases are now pending, each one of which 
is examined with the same thoroughness as is bestowed in 
private litigation. Greater stress is laid on the loyalty of 
claimants, especially in claims coming from the South. 
Last year the Department of Justice caused to be dismissed 
from the dockets of this Court between four and five hun- 
dred cases involving claims against the Government 
aggregating over two million dollars. 
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How the Five Million Farmers of the Land 

Have Been Served. 



Their Products Borne Successfully Into Every 
Foreign Market— New Agricultural Oppor- 
tunities Developed— Cattle Disease 
Stamped Out— Communicating 
with the People. 

There are about 5,000,000 farmers in the United States 
and with their families and laborers they constitute nearly 
one-half the population of the Uuion. The earnest work 
done for this vast body of the people has frequently led 
to the denunciation of the Harrison Administration by the 
Democracy as a '* Farmers' Government." Gladly the 
contemptuous fling is accepted as a title of distinction by 
the Republican party, whose pioneers thirty-five years ago 
were largely recruited by tillers of the soil. 

At the time the present Administration came into power 
profound depression seemed to be the prevailing senti- 
ment among the farmers. A slight but steady dimmution 
in the prices of most of the staple agricultural products 
had been going on for some years. During the veiy first 
year of President Harrison's Administration, however, the 
adverse agricultural current which seemed to threaten the 
country's prosperity was arrested — indeed, it was turned 
back, and the future once more holds out bright promises 
to the American farmer. 

A Happy Cuoice in *' Uncle Jeery" Rusk! 

The first step taken by President Harrison was the choice 
of Hon. J. M. liusk as Secretary of Agriculture. This 
ofi^cial's success is thetalk of the nation. Hitherto the Agri- 
cultural Department had been regarded with indifference, 
or, what was worse, eood-natured contempt. All this has 
been changed. Realizing that his nominee would be 
practically the first Secretary of Agriculture of the 
IJnited Statec. and that upon him would devolve the re- 
sponsibility of showing to the country whether the eleva- 
tion of the Department to its present rank was a wise or 
unwise measure, President Harrison chose for this port- 
folio a man of affairs, endowed with exceptional good 
sense, with energy and perseverance, in thorough sym- 
pathy with farmers in all their pursuits. 

OPENINa FOBEIQN MaBKETS TO AMERICAN MeATS. 

In the promotion of the live-stock interests the Harri- 
son Administration has scored a notable triumph. When 
it came into power, vexatious restrictions, and in some 
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eooniriefl prolonged quarantine, discouraged and ham- 
pered, ez^rters at live stock, while the meat trade, espe- 
cially thai in pork — of the utmost importance to the great- 
est number of farmers— was practically strangled by op- 
pressive regulations and costly inspections abroad, and, 
in the case of pork, by absolute proliibition in 
most of the countries of Europe. The growth of 
the pork trade, so thriving during the seven- 
ties, was pitifully reduced during the following 
decade, and there was a disastrous glut of the home 
market. 

But it was not to continue through the Harrison Ad- 
ministration. An admirable system of inspection has 
been devised in the teeth of opposition, and with no 
dearth of skepticism as to results. Restrictions against 
the admittance of American pork have been removed hy 
the following European countries : Germany, September 
3. 1891 ; Denmark, Septembers. 1891 : Italy, October 17, 
1891 ; Austria, December 4, 1891 ; France, December 5, 
1891 ; Spain, May 21, 1803. From September, 1891. to 
April, 1892, more than 30,000.000 pounds of inspected 
pork have been exported. This prosperity reminds the 
producers of the good old days before 1881. By thai time 
foreign countries had absolutely refused our hog products. 
In the years in which these prohibitions were enacted our 
export trade absorbed 4G.5 per cent, of the entire quantity 
turned out by the packing houses of the United States. 

So with cattle. It was estimated that the requirement 
of immediate slaughter by Great Britain depreciated the 
price of American cattle in that market from 810 to $15 
per head as compared with Canadian bullocks admitted 
without restriction. This meant, for the period during 
which the prohibition had been enforced, a direct loss 
abroad certainly of $4,000,000; and, the depression affect- 
ing the price of every steer marketed in the United States, 
the home loss has been estimated at $25,000,000 annually. 
The Repuolican Administration took hold of this matter 
vigorouslv and sagaciously. The allegations of the ex- 
istence of disease among American cattle — often falsely 
made by foreigners to justify the restrictions which made 
the trade unprofitable — have been disproved when false; 
and a tireless fight waged for the extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the one or two comparatively insignificant 
sections of the country where this menace to the cattle 
interests could be discovered. This task was tre- 
mendous. It involved co-inspection by representatives 
of tha Department in Great Britain of all animals 
inspected by the British authorities, inspection on this 
side of all animals shipped abroad, and a system of num- 
bering and tagging some 400,000 animals, so that any al- 
leged case of disease .could be traced from its original 
som^ce. 

The Wonderful Inspection Service. 

Under the present Administration all this vast amount 
of work has been undertaken and carried out ; so success- 
fully, indeed, that on the single item of insurance of cattle 
in transit, shippers are saving annually $2,000,000 on the 
prices paid three or four years ago. An idea of a part of 
the labor of this bureau can be obtained when it is known 
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Hat is two jean it inspected 59,468 heids, tiul^ 

mala; tiwged 108,801 ; purchased and killed *,- ; haa- 
made lCSyi4S pott mo* tern examinations and dlom/eeted 
7,966 premises. Not a case of the dreaded disease haa 
be^i found in an;^ part of the country where it pre- 
vioualy existed during the last twelve months, with the 
single exception of one county in New Jersey, and there 
over two months have elapsed without a new case having 
been discovered. 

Yet this is a disease with which Great Britain and 
many other countries have been unsuccessfully coping 
for forty and fifty years, with the result that many 
authorities declare that its thorough extirpation is im- 
possible. 

Of the new markets opened to American farmers by 
this Administration, mention is made elsewhere. The in- 
vestigation of the resources and conditioDs of other coun- 
tries which might be made available as markets for our 
surplus crops has fallen largely to the Agricultural De- 
partment. The introduction of our American Indian corn 
mto Great Britain, and Germany especially, for use aa 
human food, gives promise that before the present Ad- 
ministration closes an American product hardly known 
abroad, save as a cheap substitute for cattle feed, will be 
in demand all over Europe as a cheap and nutritious sub- 
stitute for other cereal foods. No longer will an abundant 
corn crop mean distressingly low prices. In the last de- 
cade but four per cent, of the crop has gone abroad* Bet« 
ter things ahead I 

New Opportttnitiss for Farmers. 

The policy of this Administration, as regards the food 
supply of the nation, is to have our own farmers produce 
it. It is a matter of surprise to many to find that every 
year American consumers pay to foreigners between 
9250.000,000 and $275,000,000 for farm products which 
can and ought to be successfully grown on American soil 
to the profit of the American farmers. For instance, the 
Administration has revived the courage and ener^ of 
American suear producers. Why slioiilcl every living 
American be levied upon to the extent of $1.60 annually 
to support the foreign sugar-producing industry? The 
Department of Agriculture has found scores of incidental 
ways to prove useful to the farmer and the country. New 
methods have been developed by which the farmer is now 
enabled to save a large portion of his fruit crop from the 
ravages of insect pests or plant diseases, and so with his 
cereal crops, his cotton, potatoes, hops and tobacco. 

The destruction of the fluted scale in California by the 
importation of the Australian lady-bug saved the orange 
groves of California. The Division of Pomology haa 
imported and distributed many new varieties of foreign 
fruits and seeds. 

COMMUNIOATING WITH THE PEOPLE. 

The present Administration is noted for profound in- 
Testigation and the most widespread diffusion of informa- 
tion obtidned. The number of documents issued has in- 
aaed in the ratio of four to one. The transfer o( tha 
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^M an from the W«r to the Agricultmal De. 

parti .^w ft wise mcbievement of this Administrmtlon. 
itlui r followed by the multiplying of the number of 
▼olaiiMttj observers, and by the extension of the State 
weather senrioe. The reports of the Agricultural De- 
partment under Secretary Rusk are much more 
intelligible than any previously issued. The new series 
of pulSications called ''Farmer^s Bulletins" are of great 
vame to the practical farmer. The investigation of the 
arid regions with reference to their irrigation by a system 
of artesian wells has been carried forward with success 
by this Administration. Zeal, system and intelligence 
mark the efforts of Secretary Rusk*s department. The 
farmers of the United States will not tolerate any change 
of policy by another party. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC BECOBB. 



>*..^ 



A Party Which Has Neither Re- 
formed, Nor Economized, 
Nor Legislated. 



NOTHIHa DONE EVEN UNDER GAG 

RULE. 



Work of the Two Houses. 



AmoDfr the closiDg scenes of the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress there was a bit of low comedy. There 
was a riotous attempt to wrin^ from Mr. Watson, a Georgia 
Democrat converted to the Chance Party, a retraction of 
an intemperate attack upon his associates. The single 
reckless passage to which objection was angrily offered 
might readily have been condoned in view of the trans- 
cendent merits of the epitaph which he had written on 
the expiring session. !Never w^as there more truth con 
densed into sixiy words than in this epigrammatic ac- 
count of the most incapable and pretentious House which 
ever assembled in W^asliington : 

" Pledgrecl to reform, they have not re- 
formed. Pledgred to economy^ they have not 
economized. Pledged to legislate, they have 
not leyrishited. extravagance has been the 
order of the day. Absenteeism was never so 
pronounced. JLack of purpose was never so 
clear. Lack of common business prudence 
never more glaring:. Useless employees crowd 
every corridor. Useless expenditures per\''ade 
every department.' 
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Democratic Pboiubes. 

Never was there a House so preoccupied with a sense 
of its own virtues, or so possessed with a frenzy for re- 
form, for retrenchment and for legislation. Its mission 
was to redeem an oppressed country from the tjrranny of 
a Republican Czar, the rapacity of military satraps and 
the intrigue and chicaneiy of a Little Napoleon! Old 
things had passed away. A new order of political regen- 
eration had come, and everything was to be changed. 
The rights of minorities were to be respected, the privi- 
lege of debate was to be jealously guarded as the strong- 
hold of civil liberty, legislation was to be conducted wiUi 
deliberation and decency, appropriations were to be sci- 
entifically reduced, so as to meet the bare necessities of 
economical administration, and the sacred cause of Tariff 
Reform was to be advocated with ceaseless patience and 
the fervor of fanaticism. Out of revolution the Demo- 
cratic House had sprung. Reform was the breath of its 
life. The Tariff must first be destroyed, and then all 
things would be fulfilled I 
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The Rxautt. • 

Such were the vaticinations of the priests of Tariff Re- 
form and the propl^ts of Uetrencliment when ** the crus- 
ade against Kcpublican misrule" was begun. Seven 
months passed and the host of howling dervishes 
was iu full retreat, sullen, demoralized and 
faetion-rent. Every policy to wiiicli it hatl been sol- 
emnly pledged had bc?eu either renounced or evaded. Of 
legislation there had been little ; of economy none at all ; 
and its achievements in reform were us disordered as 
Ophelia's dreams. The leadership had been in commis- 
sion. There had been discordant partisanship without 
unity of direction or discipline in the ranks. The last 
days of the session witnetsed a series of filibuster- 
ing^ raids lieaded by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in a House 
where two-tliirils of tlie members were dem- 
ocrats. From Ix'giuning to end there was a remarkable 
contrast between the well-ordered, industrious and united 
Republican House of the Fift3'-first Congress and the riot- 
ous, incompetent and faction-torn Democratic Uouse of 
the Fifty-second Congress. 

How A Republicak House Worked. 

The Republican House had enacted legislation with the 
precision of a well-oiled registering machine. The Cus- 
toms Administrative Act had been a radical reform 
measure, the passage of which had been attended with 
extraordinary difficulty. The complex system of tariff 
and internal revenue 'law had been subjected to critical 
examination and thoroucjh revision. A comprehensive 
Pension Act was passed for the relief of disabled veterans 
and their families. The largest gambling business in the 
world was suppressed by the Anti-Lottery Act. There 
was a World's Fair Bill, with an Army Promotion Bill, 
an Anti-Trust Law, a 3Ieat Inspection Act, a Copy- 
right Law a Reapportionment Act, and an Ocean 
Mail Subsidy Measure. A compromise Siver Coinage 
Bill was enacted after protracted debates in both Houses, 
and another measure to refund the Direct Tax. An inter- 
mediate Court of Appeals was established, a Land Grant 
Forfeiture Act was passed, the Foreign Contract Law 
was amended, the Eijjht Hour Bill was enacted, two new 
States were admitted into the Union, and the maritime 
laws were revised in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Conference. This magnificent 
record of legislative activity was made by a House 
wherein the balance of power lay in the hands of a dozen 
members. 

How A Democratic House Has Not Worked. 

The Democratic House, with a majority so overwhelm- 
ing that it could always supply a quorum from its own 
side, did not enact a sin|>:le measure of magni- 
tude. The Chinese Exclusion law, an act granting 
American registry to the Inman steamers, a bill authoriz- 
ing retaliation against Canada, the appropriation of 
|t2,500,000 for the World's Fair and a series of pension 
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WDs were the meagre fnxitB of a long and i ptofltililt 
■euion. Kcver in American history was the«« lo giOM 
an exhibition of lejrislative incompetence as was dlspUiTed 
by this Democratic House. If tlie leaders had any serip 
ous purpose, it was tliat of makinj; Mrecord which would 
be considered conservative and st3e by the mass of the 
electors. But tliey lacked even the intelligence required 
for producing a plausible party programme. 

. Tariff Pop Guns. 

The leaders sought to make themselves useful to the 
" Tariff Reform " cause ; but they did not know how to do 
it. The Democratic House, with its overwhelming ma- 
jority, did not lack powder. If it had repealed the Mc- 
Kinley Act and enacted in its place the Mills bill revised 
on broad lines, it would have fulfilled its principal pledge 
to the countrv. In that way it would have presented a 
clear and intelligible issue in the elections of this year. 
Both courage and capacity were lacking. What was 
flaunted East and West as the*' High Tariff Waterloo" 
had been fought; but no sooner was the "Low Tariff 
victory " won than something like a retreat was sounded 
with the random firing of pop-g\m arlillery. The Demo- 
cratic House, after a fierce struggle over the leadership, 
revealed its inabilty to deal with the Tariff Question as a 
whole in an intelligent, coherent manner. Tariff hole- 
punching became the recreation of small minds. 

A SiLLT POUTIOAL GaMB. 

Kothing could have been more puerile or insincere than 
the tariff policy of the Democratic majority. A Republi- 
can Congress had done its work thoroughly and scieutiflc- 
ally. Not only had a gn^at impulse been imparted to the 
industries of the nation, but the surplus revenues of the 
Government had also been reduced so heavily that a deficit 
in income was not impossible, though highly improbable. 
The Democratic leaders recklessly declared that the nation 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, ard that the Secretary of 
the Treasury was deceiving the public with misleading 
statements; yet, even wiiile tliey were grloatiuir 
over the pr<>si>ect of exliaustioii of revenues, 
they proposed revenue legislation wliicliy 
according: to tlieir own calculations, would 
deprive the Government of $50,000,000 or 
$00,000,000 a year. A free wool and woolen bill 
was passed, and was followed by another repeal bill 
placing cotton ties, gins and bagging on the free list ; and 
a third, repealing tlie duties on binding twine. Subse- 
quently, bills reducing the duties on tin-plate and lead 
ores were forced throiiirh the House under pressure of 
gag rule. Nothing could have been more childish than 
the passage of a few illogictil and unconnected repeal bills 
when there were no surplus revenues to be reduced, aa 
there had been before the AIcKinley Bill was passed. Tlie 
Democracy was playing a silly little pulitical game at a 
time when it ought to have been at work upon a large 
measure of tariff revision &s an alternative policy for the 
McKinley Act. 
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Bab Rulb Adopteb. 

Barren as were the results of Democratic legislation, 
•▼en the little that was done had to be carried through 
the House under high pressure. ''The tyranny of the 
Czar*^ was so good a phrase that the leaders were reluc- 
tant to take the edge from it by adopting the rules of the 
Republican Houst;, by which partisan obstruction had 
been paralyzed, and even a small maioritv had been en- 
ablcd to dispatch public business. Ihc Democratic ma- 
Jority was so large that it thought it could alTord to allow 
the minority old-time privileges. The leaders affected 
great regard for minority rights and freedom of debate, 
and ostentatiously declined to follow **the evil prece- 
dents" of Speaker Reed's management of the House. 
Long before the session ended, the new rules were gener- 
ally admitted to be a failure. The debates were more dis- 
orderly, and the blocks in business more frequent than 
ever before. Time has been wasted on roll-calls and 
trivial discussion. In place of freedom of debate there has 
been unlicensed tilibustering and obstruction, all carried 
on by Democrats themselves against Democratic meas- 
ures, and all the measures of any importance have been 
railroaded through the House under suspension of the 
rules and by sheer strength of numbers. Even while they 
were still mouthing phrases about '* the ukases of the 
Czar from Maine** and ''the IjTanny of gug law," they 
were themselves registering the arbitrary' ctecrees of the 
Committee on Rules, having recourse to unscnipuloua 
suppression of debate and, enacting measures with pre- 
cipitate haste and utterly without deliberation. 



Examples of Gag Law. 

The Legislative. Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill, covering thousands of items, containing 150,000 
words and carrying $22,000,0009 was carried 
with fii'tecn minutes' debate on each Ride. 

Bills for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico were 

gassed with only half an hour of debate allowed for each. 
In the same day the Anti-Option bill was hustled throurh 
the House with fifteen minutes for discussion on each siae. 
This was a measure which might disorganize the com- 
merce of the world, yet it was driven through the House 
virtually without debate, although a prominent leader on 
the Democratic side found time to denounce it as un- 
constitutional. Tlie second series of tariff-repeal bills 
were railroaded through the House without discussion. 
Rules which had received the approval of the collective 
wisdom of a Democratic caucus were practically sus- 
pended before the close of the session. The Democratic 
majority were 1)ound hand and foot by their own regula- 
tions and unable to transact business. Even when a vote 
had been obtained upon the appropriation for the World's 
Fair, it was possible for Mr. Holnian to lead an insurrec- 
tion against the majority, and, after blocking business for 
two weeks, to dictate a compromise to a Democratic 
caucus. Even then it was necessary to imitate closely the 
procedure of the last Republican House in order to extrl- 
eate the majority from their embarrassments. 
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Rn.Es OT Tns Two IIorBBS. 

l';:iUt Fpnikcr Rrcd's nilcs Irglfilalivc paralysia knd 
'.ii'iii r<riinivi'ii, business was Ininsaclril iu nii orderly way 
.tuU llio House l)ud full coiiirni over lis liuie. iJndcr 
iJcmocrnlio orftaiii/alinn tac-liuii Tan rinl, deliberate 
kjilitlatl'iD iros iiiipnirticnWi'. cng law refrnlated debate, 
Hiid busiiiesfi could nnly be tmnstictcd by llic fluspenaion 
of all nilcR passi'il fur llip pntlpcliini nf tlie minority. 

KEn-BIATION (IF I'LEnOEB. 

The record pf tlie last RfpiiEillran Congress inrolved 
O'liiciwilioiis fullllinnrnt of pli'dycs mnik- to the people 
' wlica Prvsiduiit Harrison was rlcrtcd. Oti the tariff, 
silver, ncnsioiiji, Fililppin^ and other great c]iieatiDns of the 
day tlic ItepiiblJcikii iMtrty, tliruiitih it» Kcp- 
rescntatireti at \Vusliitit;ioii, hi'|)t fiiith with 
the couutrj-. Tliere was no n-pudUilion of plcdpes on 
ttint side On tlie iJemocnitic Hide tliitre liaa not been a 
pledge that has bei'ii rdtpc'eliil aiid fullllled. A revis- 
ion of llic tarilT wns pnimiiii;d. and nolhltig lias been 
r^conipl lull ed beyond liie tiring of a Kerii-s of pop-gtin 
iiaJutc-Hin honor of "TariK Hi-fonn." Anoilier ir 



o which the DiTiitiratic inajoriiy was pledgi'd wnsoFrce 
Coinage 1)111. Twieir, within a periiid of four months, tliis 
pledge waH violul I'd out of deferenw! fiir the timorous 
representatives of tliu pirty fruin the I^nstern Stales. 
Ki'treocbnient of the cost nf Jiatiiwal AdiLiiniatralion was 
another Dem'HTatic promi-'e, and it liiis been rc- 
deeinod l>y tii<^ iii<Toascol'iii>i>roi>riatiuiif( far 
lM>y<iiidl tlic level of the so-i'iillecl **Blllion 
l>t>lltir C'-oiigress." Reciprocily was tDberenounced, 
Uic sii^ar hnuDiies were, to be cut olf. I]:e Ocean Mail bill 
was to be reppBled. nod many other charnel eristic Repub- 
lican pnliciea wtc to be overthrown. The Democratic 
Party was pled^tl to do all these things, but nothing has 
lieen done. Every tiroiiilKe haa e[on<' to )>roiest. 
There lias been a little desultory bushwhaclilng against 
the Tariff, nnd there lias been a wild revet of Demoeratic 
estravngnncc in iipprnpiiations. Of li-gislHtlon of any 
kind, destructive or (^misinici ive, thrre has been a bottom- 
IcsB deficiency. Of rechlcES tinancial grants there has 
been an overrunnlDg surplus. 

REnEL TVak Ci,\aia. 

Thepayment of Confi'drratc war claims is already tocim- 
ing up as one of the u1tr>rior aims of Drmncratic policy. 
While the House luis orily acted on a few of these casts, 
wtial it has done is an earnest of what it will do in the 
fuliirc. JJy releasiiiKthc HitUeyoaKc tVom the 
ntntiitc of liiiiittitioiiK it hits allowed the heirs 
of an oflloer who deserted the United States 
Amiyin order to ,ioin the ('Oiifoderutes to col- 
lect a royallyoit tents used in lite war wlierefn 
ho was eiiliftted. There is a precedent in that case 
which shows the Irend of Democriitic tentleney. The 
Committee on War Cliiinia have reported favorahly 
iiiKtn more than ^70,UU0.U0U of simUar 
Claims for damages by destrucUon of properly la the 
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la ■dditiop to this new budget there are cues aU 
ready before the Court of Claims aggregating §400,000,000 
at the lowest, and $600,000,000 at the highest, esthnate. 
The aympathy shown jfor these cases by a party which 
has antagonized the Pension policy of the last Republican 
Congress has dnwvn from Ex-Speaker Reed this senten- 
tious comment : **If the Democracy have adopted what 
one of their own men calls a pop-gun system of tariff re- 
form, their Committee on War Claims have started a (Cat- 
ling-gun sjTStem of war claims." 

A Pabty of Repudiation. 

The record of the Democratic House proves that every 
one of the leading issues of the party has been either re- 
pudiated outright or temporarily abandoned. £very 
promise made in 1890 has been broken. The revision of 
the Tariff, the passage of a Free Silver Act, the reduction 
of the expenditures of the Government, the repudiation of 
the Reciprocity policy and the repeal of the Bounty and 
Subsidy acts have been deferred for a more convenient sea- 
son when a Presidential election is not pending. Never 
bas there been a more cliscreclitabie record 
of violated pledges in American public life. 
The causes of failure are various— such as factional divis- 
ions in the party, incapacity of leaders to deal with large 
questions, a lack of civic courage in making a resolute 
stand for party principles, and the clash of rivalry in the 
ambitions of leaders who were afraid to trust the people 
and fancied that they could deceive them with shuffling 

evasions. 

« 

iNAonoN, BUT No Chakge of Heabt. 

But while pledges have been repudiated, and the course 
of legislative activity opened by the courage of the last 
Republican House lias been interrupted, the attitude of 
the Democratic party towards tlie great questions of the 
day has not been changed. Inaction and legislative torpor 
are not proofs of a change of heart. The McKinley Act 
has not been repealed, but the Democratic party is ar- 
rayed in deadly hostility to the American policy of Pro- 
tection. Its missliapen, inoperative tariff bills do not in- 
dicate abandonment of the English low-tariff theory. The 
party is merely waiting until it can destroy the protective 
system by the passage of such a measure as the Mills bill. 
Evasions of the silver question do not signify conversion 
to sound views of finance. The opposition to Republican 
policies of Reciprocity, bounties for sugar producers, and 
subsidies for ocean mail service, has been temporarily re- 
lazed, but the hostility of the Democratic party to every 
one of these measures remains implacable and irreconcila- 
ble. The JDemocracy has a fatal facility for 
gettinc^ on the foreigrn side of every great pub- 
lic question. The policies which it represents are 
those which Europeans are anxious to have Americans 
adopt. To these policies it clings with that Bourbon 
fixedness of purpose which neither learns nor forgets 
anything. 
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Thb Reitblioix Recobd. 

The lut Republican Conf^ress stood exclttdvalj 
Amerlcftn policies and icicrFsiB. A united party i 
the Inspiring leadersliip of Bpcalccr iReed and i 
McKinU'y labored wiili unctasinjc ddclil; and high-mi 

Ealriotism to promote ilie welfare of Hie DatioD. 1 
3 autlioritj to govern the coiiDtry naa chalteoge 
Democratic obstructionist a in tlic House, It vindicate 
American principle o( majority rule. Democratic 
Bpiratora bad proclaimed their deliberate intention of 
venling any and all legislation in the line of Reput 
policies. They had been SL'nt to Washlogton to tra 
the business of the country, and sitting silent in 
seats when the roll was called tliey atleinpted to th 
the will of the majority of tlic American people at 
paralyze legislation. Tlie conspiracy was suppressed 
the Bame courage with wtiich rebellion had been en 
in an earlier generation, but br wholly coustitut 
means. Spealier Reed by liia famous ruling coi 
them when tlity were present and restored the toot 
ol the House as a working body, Tliat was the "cr 
for which he was denounced on every Democratic 
form. It v/an tlie eiit'oroementot'the supr 
principle of majority rule. 

WoBKiNo FOR Nation&l PoLKJlse. 

The sun shone ond Republican legislators wo 
They had made llieir pledges to the American peopii 
every one of tliem was honored. It they failed to « 
lish honest elections ttirougliout Uic Union, it was thi 
DO fault of tticir own. but aoiely because the forces o 
atruclion in tlie Senate were too well organized to p 
the passage of a just and righteous taw in a seisi. 
extraordinary legislative activity. Tlieir record ( 



dustrial prosperity of all the States. South as wi 
North, llepublicnn policy in the Fifty-flrsl CongTe& 
in the most comprehensive sense national. As a rect 
legislative activity and broad-mindfd statesmanship it : 
exarapli-d in American history. Opposed to itia the ri 
of the Democratic House of the Fifiv-second Congi 
the imbecile and scandalous record of a party which ■ 
neither reform, nor economize nor legislate, nor evci 
ceed in transacting business with a two-thirds ma; 
without gag-rule and riotous tumult. 




abju st the woblifs fair. 



Unblushing Repudiation of Pledges 
Made at the Chicago Convention. 



BEPCBLICANS MEAN WHAT THEY SAT, 
BUT 1)£H00BAT8 DO NOT. 



Both political parties in their national Platforms took 
high ground in favor of the Columbian Exposition. One 
party meant what it said and the other did not. The Re- 
publican Party described it with simplicity as a great' 
national undertaking, and declared that '* Congress should 
promptly enact such reasonable legislation in aid thereof 
as will insure the discharging of Ma- expense and obliga- 
tions incident thereto ai\^ the attainment of results com- 
mensurate with the dignity and progress of the nation." 
That was the party pletige, and it was carried out in good 
faith within two months at Washington by Republican 
Senators and Representatives. The Democratic platform 
was equally emphatic in its approval of the enterprise. 
** Recognizing," it declared in high-sounding phrase, 
**that the World's Columbian Exposition is a national 
undertaking of vast importance in which the General 
Government has invited the co-operation of all the Powers 
of the W^orld, and appreciating the acceptance of such 
Powers of the invitation extended and the broadest liberal 
efforts being made by them to contribute to the grandeur 
of th« undertaking, we are of the opinion that Congress 
should mal^e such necessary financial provision as shall be 
requisite to the maintenance of the national honor and 
public faith." That, too, was a party pledge, but it w^as 
promptly repudiated by the Democratic House. 

Five Millions Needev. 

The World's Fair was organized under an Act of Con- 
gress passed on April 25, 1890. After the question of the 
site was settled, there was no occasion for local, sectional 
or political prejudice against it. Public opinion was be- 
hind it. Every consideration of business enteTprigc, civic 
pride, hospitality to the in\ited guests of the Nation and 
enlightened self-interest requirecTthat the Fair should be 
worthy of the resources and fame of the American people. 
Chicago had ajrrced to rai.se .*1 0,000.000 for the enterprise. 
This was done, and the work was entered upon with a 
strong, intelligent, artistic purpose. A series of buildings 
was planned that would be irraiuler, more costly and more 
appropriate than tiiose erected for any previous World's 
Fair. The Kclieme increased in maLrnitude until it em- 
braced au Inclosure at Chicago equal in ixvcn, to rliat of. thQ 
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Wvio sio I «^nnet wiua ma« u, «ud tlM'tl^- 

Bulta were i u«.0Ty froux i^very poinw vf view; bot ft 
wfts found bu 6c; necessary 4o expend more money upon 
the buildings and grounds than had been oridnallj In- 
tended. Accordindy, an appeal for a contribution of 
$5,000,000 was made to Congress, which had authorizcKL 
an appropriation of only $1,^,000 for a Goremment ex- 
hibit. 

AoTTON Upon the Msssage. 

The appeal was submitted to Congress by President 
Harrison with the recommendation that just and reason- 
able support should not be withheld from an enterprise 
to which the honor of the nation was committed. *' Lib- 
erality on the part of the United States," be said, ** is due 
to the foreign nations that have responded in a friendly 
way to the mvitation of this Government to participate in 
the Exposition, and will, I am sure, meet the approval of 
our people. The Exposition will be one of the most illus- 
trious incidents in our civic history." While this mes- 
sage was sent to Congress as early as February 24, 1892, 
action upon it was deferred in the House, although a bill 
appropnating $5,000,000 in th%fonn of souvenirs made 
from abraded coins in the Treasury was placed on the 
calendar, where it would not have been reached during 
the session. The Senate under Republican leadership, 
and in the face of Democratic protests from the House, 
incorporated the principle of this bill with other provisions 
in a series of amendments to the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion bill, thereby securing action upon it by the House. 
The amendments when they reached the House received 
the unanimous support of the Republican minority, but 
excited a storm of Democratic resentment and fury. 

Democratic Insincerity Unmasked. 

The speeches and votes of the Democratic majority 
during the protracted struggle were an illuminating com- 
mentary upon the sincerity of the party which had de- 
clared at Chicago that *' Congress should make such 
necessary financial provision as shall be rec^uisite to the 
maintenance of the national honor and public faith." A 
powerful combination headed by Mr. Holman made a de- 
termined effort to defeat the appropriation at all hazards. 
Day after day there were fierce assaults upon the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. One Democrat after another as- 
serted that it was unconstitutional and bad policy, eren 
if the Treasury were overflowing with surplus revenues, 
'*to collect money from the people by taxation and then 
lend it to either a corporation or an individual. Even 
when there was perfunctory praise of Chicago and meas- 
ured commendation of the WorUrs Fair, these economists 
and constitutional quibblers sought by their arguments, 
as one of the Republican champions of the amendments 
declared, to assassinate the national character of the en- 
terprise and to reduce it to a local and municipal affair. 
"Looting of the Treasury," "public robbery" and 
*• stock-jobbing operation " were the favorite phrases on 
tlie Democratic side. The proposed appropriation wae 
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QOBdenme as » fltam specalfttion supported by a 
▼enal lobbj at 7 ^n recruited from Government 

officials and *'thb u^ct — ps of, former Houses.*' No Ian- 
guam^ appeared to be too coarse or too violent for use on 
me Democratic side. 

Coarse Abuse of the Faie. 

** How are the Democratic representatives," asked Mr. 
Bland, ** to go before their constituents as the agents 
and abettors of a job and a steal, for that is all it is? " 
** In reality," Mr. Little declared, ** you are now asked to 
vote five millions of the people's money in order to afford 
collateral security to the people of Chicago for two or 
three millions of dollars." Mr. Sayers denounced it as 
**one of the most audacious pieces of legislation " ever 
attempted in the House. Mr. Gates sneered at Govern- 
ment partnership *' in the show business." Mr. Butler, 
of Iowa, characterized the scheme as " conceived in 
dishonesty and impregnated with fraud." Mr. Cummings 
compared the lobbyists to swarms of grasshoppers that 
stop the wheels of railroad trains on the prairies. ** They 
are here," he asserted, ** in the shape of World's Fair 
officials, drawing sustenance from the public Treasury^, 
and they are here in the shape of men, women and chil- 
dren from Chicago, all trying to loot the Treasurj'." 
Mr. Otis, of the Farmers' Alliance, considered it to be 
'* one of the most gigantic swindles ever perpetrated 
upon Congress." Mr. Bailey opposed the appropriation 
as ** legislative burglary," and when a compromise was 
effected dcKcribed his Democratic colleagues as bound 
hand and foox and delivered *' to the merciless greed of a 
private corporation," despoiling the public Treasury. 

Stbug«lix<» Against the Fair. 

With insults and affronts, such as these the Democratic 
majority persevered in its warfare upon the World's Fair, 
until the wheels of Government were on the point of stop- 
ping. When the five-million clause was first presented 
to the House, it was defeated by a majority of 13, every 
Republican voting for it. When it was returned to the 
House from a conference committee, it was carried by a 
vote of 117 to 105. Out of 235 Democrats, only 63 voted 
for it ; but, with 54 Republican members, a majority was 
secured. Although vanquished, the opponents of the 
World's Fair would not yield. After moving to recon- 
sider the vote, they followed Mr. Holman into a fortnight's 
filibustaring campaign, at tha and of which a Damocratic 
caucus was called, and a compromise was arranged by 
which tha Senate amendments to the Appropriation Act 
were dropped, and the original House bill, with the 
^,000,000 cut down to $2,500,000, was substituted for 
them. The extraordinary spectacle was thus witnessed 
of a surrender of the majority of the House, who had voted 
for the Senate amendments, to the minority who had de- 
fied their authority. The attitude of the Republican 
members throughout these proceedings was uncompro- 
mising. Not one speech was made nor one vote given on 
that side against tlie great National enterprise. It was, 
through the action of the Republican Senate, forced upon 
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wKveiTj lupportof tL« ^Cepuiili . uttan»«w. Jtet Mm 
the redt«wod appropriation was caiAicd througn CoDgw a . 

Enemies of the Faib. 

The filibustering operations were brought to an end, not 
because the Democratic majority relaxecT their opposition 
to the World's Fair, but because they were forced to ex- 
tricate themselves from the embarrassment of havingpracti- 
cally blocked the business of the Government by hanging up 
one of the great appropriation bills. Ttic pretense of de- 
votion to constitutional principles did not stand in the 
way of their compromising with their convictions at fifty 
cents on the dollar, since they finally consented to allow 
the World's Fair $2,500,000 of the $5,000,000 which had 
been asked. The scandalous scenes in the House virtually 
involved a repudiation of the party pledge made a few 
weeks before at Chicago. As actions speak louder than 
words, the Pemocracy through its Representatives in the 
Fifty-second Cons^ress has earned the righteous enmity 
of every friend of the great national enterprise whidi is 
destined to be a source of glory and honor to the country, 
to promote the commercial prosperity of the American 
people, and to elevate and advance the civilization of the 
world. 



Knlightened Self-interest. 

For the present tlie world is divided into separate 
nationalities, and that Divine command still applies. 
" He that provideth not for his own household has 
denied the faith and is worse than an infideL*' And 
till that era arrives described by the gentleman 
from Virginia, patriotism must supply the place of 
universal brotherhood. For the present Gbrtchakoff 
can do more good for the world by taJdng care of 
Russia. The great Bismarck can accomplish more 
for his era by being, as he is, a German to the core 
and promoting the welfare of the German Empire. 
Let Beaconsfield take care of England and Mc- 
Mahon take care of France, and let Americans de- 
vote themselves to the welfare of America. When 
each does his part for his own nation to promote 
prosperity, justice and peace, all will have done 
more for the world than if all had attempted to be 
cosmopolitans rather than patriots. 

-JAMES A. OABFlELiD, 
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OVEK A BILLION. 

Forty-four Millions Added to the 

Appropriations by Democratic 

" Economy/' 

COLLAPSE OF A CAMPAIGN OF 
DEFAMATION. 



Retrenchment a Costly Sham. 

The most disastrous failure of the Democracy has been 
the collapse of such reputation as it had for retrenchment 
and economy. It was a cheap reputation. A party that 
obstructs national progress and industrial policies and 
raises a loud outcry against ** paternalism in govern- 
ment " whenever legislation of a creative order is pro- 
posed, naturally has a bent for economy. From the time 
of Jefferson it has advocated the restriction of taxation 
** to the necessities of the Government when honestly and 
economically administered." In accordance with this 
traditional policy, every Democratic House has made a 
practice of cutting down appropriations for national ex- 
penditures, and 01 making a specious show of retrench- 
ment even when it has been necessary to withhold 
supplies so as to swell the deficiencies another year. As 
economy has been its chief stock in political trade for 
many years, the Democracy can ill afford to be convicted 
of reckless prodigality in national expenditures. That is 
what has happened this year. The Democracy has been 
found out. 

Defamees Self-Convicted. 

What has rendered this exposure disastrous has been 
the hue and cry raised two years ago over the "Billion Dol- 
lar Congress." From every Democratic platform the Re- 
fublican paity was denounced for its wanton extravagance, 
n that campaign of defamation partisan orators were 
never weary of enlarging upon the wastefulness of Re- 

Eublican legislation and administration. The '* Billion 
dollar Congress " was a libel which matched the lies about 
*• McKinley prices" and the tyranny of ** the Republican 
Czar." When a Democratic Congress was elected, the 
country was heartily congratulated upon being released 
from the ruinous financial speculations of *' a spendthrift 
Republican House." With Mr. Holman to hold the purse- 
strings of the nation, it was confidently assumed on that 
side that the appropriations would be reduced to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000. That was his own forecast ; and 
there were half-trained and loud-burking watchdogs of 
the Treasury who predicted a saving of "$150,000,000 as 
the result of the election of a Democratic House. The 
Presidential election was approaching, and there was a 
grand chance for making a record for frugal administration, 
which would favorably impress voters. Then the changes 
would be rung once more upon the ^* Billion Dollar Oon- 
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greM,** and the Gore^nment W4 iMbi < Of«r1b_^^ 
party which was pledged to ovmi 1 Auinhdatntloa 
with economy and frugality 1 

Which is the BPENDTHBtnf 

This was the Democratic Plan of Campaign, and the 
best results were expected from it. Mr. Holman hadr the 
cordial co-operation of all his political associates in his 

great work of knockiag the millions out of the National 
udget. The surplus revenues had been drained off; 
there was no pressure brought to bear upon Congress for 
expenditures in any new directions ; and there was ap- 
parently nothing to prevent a large shrinkage in the ap- 
propriations. Indeed, if calamity howlers were to be 
believed, there was a most urgent necessity for reducing 
expenditures, since there was a strong probability of a de- 
ficiency in income. Mr. Uolman had everything in his 
favor, but he has failed to redeem the pledges of his 
party. It is a striking illustration of the sheer incapacity 
of the Democratic party to succeed in anything which it 
undertakes. The House continued to pile up the appro- 
priations, and for a long time nobody on the Democratic 
side seemed to be keeping tally of them. Suddenly there 
was consternation. The appropriations were overtopping 
those of the ** Billion Dollar Congress." Desperate e^orts 
were made to lighten the ship so that it would float in 
shallower water, but without avail. The appropriations 
had become unmanageable. Not even Mr. Uolman could 
keep them down. When the columns were balanced at 
the end of the session, it was found that the Democratic 
House had exceeded by $44,302,809.78 the limit of thac 
"wasteful and spendthrift" Republican House whose 
enormities had been held up for public execration for two 
years. The following exhibit explains itself : 

The Bujjon Dollak Houssa 



Title of BUL 



A^cultural 

Army 

Diplomatic and Consular. 

District of Columbia 

Fortidcatlous 

Indian 

Letflslallve 

Miiltaiy Academy 

Navy 

Pensions.: 

Post-Offlce 

River and Harbor 

Sundry CivlL 



Total 

Deficiencies .. 
Miscellaneous . 



Total Regular Annaal Appropria^ 
tlnoB 

Permanent Annual Appropriations. . . . 



Grand Total Appropriations. 



Democratic 

House, 
First session. 



00 
27 
00 
84 



f '^.ca^ofls 50 

Jj4,:i08,499 8'^ 

1.604,045 

5;323.414 

2,7:M,276 

7,654,047 

21,899,252 97 

428,917 33 

23,543,385 00 

154,411,682 00 

80,331.876 73 

21,153.618 00 

27,837,228 93 



$374,473,239 39 
8 211.261 J8 
3,153,000 00 



Republican 

House, 
First Session. 



«1 .799,1 00 00 

1,206,471 7» 

1,710,815 00 

6,769.544 15 

4.332,935 00 

7,262,016 Od 

21,030,758 75 

435,296 11 

24,136,035 5S 

123,779,868 85 

72,226,696 09 

25,136,295 00 

^9,738.282 22 



$385,837,500 57 
121,863,880 00 



$507,701,880 57 



$341,463,610 91 

18.295.541 61 

7,010,905 27 



$381,770,057 79 
101,628,453 00 



$468,898,510 79 



•M«8(NI|M9 7S 
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ItMOHBLkTnXQ SOB DXFIOISNOIXS. 

In order to complete this comparison sereral laree 
amounts mast be added to the total appropriations made 
bv the Democratic House of the Fifty-second Congress. 
I*hc8e are expenditures for wliich contracts are author- 
ized. Thus the contracts on account of river and harbor 
improvements amounted to $81,760,521, making the 
actual aggregate of the River and Harbor Act, $52,914,- 
139. Contracts were also authorized requiring the ex- 
penditure of $640,000 for materials for the new building 
for the Library of Congress. Tiiis amount was not in- 
cluded in the aggregate of the Sundry Civil Bill. The 
construction of two new war vessels was authorized with- 
out the appropriation of a dollar for them on current ac- 
count. It was the deliberate intention of the Democratic 
House to conceal the real aggregate of expenditures au- 
thorized and to evade immediate responsibility for its 
prodigality. Senator Allison gave prompt warning that 
unusual deficiencies would have to be provided for an- 
other winter as the inevitable consequence of placing Con- 
gress under bonds to meet obligations contracted, but 
temporarily evaded by "the prudent and economical" 
Holman and his associate ** reformers." Recourse was 
had to every artifice and trick known to professional 
economists in order to obscure the record of Democratic 
extravagance and to run up the deficiency account at the 
§.econd session. Still, with all these shufiling evasions, 
the record remains black epough to convict the Demo- 
cratic Party of canting hypocrisy in its campaign of defa- 
mation against the last Republican House. 

POLFTIOAL InOAPAOITY ReVEALED. 

With a balance of $44,302,869.78 against them in this 
comparison of the appropriations of the Fifty-first and 
Fifty -second Congress, the Democratic leaders have sought 
to saddle upon the Republican Senate the responsibifity 
for the increase of the appropriations. This cannot be 
true, unless the House has abrogated its constitutional 
privilege of initiating financial legislation for current sup- 
ply. Every increase proposed by the Senate was neces- 
sary, either to prevent the piling up of deficiencies for the 
second session or else to maintain various branches of the 
public service in operation. From the outset Mr. Holman 
and his confederates were fighting for the last cause of 
Democratic economy without being conscious that it was 
a hopeless struggle. They were laboring against invinci- 
ble tendencies, yet persevered in their folly, blind and 
stubborn to the end. There had been a vague notion 
among ** economists" of the Holman type that the ex- 
penditures of the National Government could be held to a 
fixed basis without reference to the growth of the country 
and its increase in population. They were igi^orant 
and stupid legislators as well as dishonest partisans. They 
could not perceive that government **on the cheap " was 
impossible when the country was increasing in power, 
resources and population hand over hand. 
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Thi Rspdbuoait Bvxod. 

Th« last Republican CoDKresB, which was nercDBnlj 
criticised for extravagance uj Democr&tic demagogua, 
hadtoaeltledvfideacies&mouiiling to fSO, 000,000 Incturred 
under tlic legislntion of the previous Conpets. When 
these arrears were diKcharged. Itie highest debt ol hoaoi 
the nation wag owing was generouslf paid. Ttiat was 
the obligation of miiKing suitable provisioa in pendon 
legislatiuiifor df p'jndent veterans and theirfamilies. Uther 
increases in apprupriatioas were ordered to meet the te- 
quirementa of naliouul policy, such as harbor defenses, the 
new uavy. internal improvemuuts and the World's Fair, or, 
else, to promote the efficiency of Ihe public service, and, 
especially, of the Poat-Ufflce, Indian Bureau and Census. 
I^rge as tlic appropriation a of tUc Republican Congress 
were, the bulk of the increase was for Democratic defl- 
cienciea and aoldicrs' pcasions. and tlie remainder was 
naturally involved by the development of the countiy. 
By suspending the process of debt-paying. President 
Cleveland had artificially created hia ao-called surplus as 
a pretext for breaking down the tariff. An overflowing 
Treasury naturally involved increnaing expenditures. As 
Mr. Iteetl has remarked, " it is the tendency of pi!ed-up 
money to scatter." Great national interests which had 
been neglected wlicn there was more urgent need of 
economy were promoted. There was an expanaion of 
many branchea of the public service. Harbor Improve- 
ments were undertaken on a large scale. Many Kr^tly 
needed public buildings were ordered. All the conoitions 
were favorable for nn increase in the expenditures of a 
great and prosperous country. 

Tub Dbuooratio Rroord. 

When the Fifty-second Congress assembled, the con- 
ditions had materially altered. A Republican Adminis- 
tration iiad resumed the process of debt-paying which had 
been uunccessarily interrupted during President Cleve- 
land's term. The current revenues bad been largely 
reduced by the revisiou of the Tariff. Mr. Holman was 
brought face to face with the fact that the aurpiua had 
disappeared and tliat the revenues only sufficed tot 
economical administration of the National Government. 
He was not compelled to reaisl any undue pressure for 
the increase of czpendiCures. His party associates recog- 
nized the political necessity for making a party rerord for 
economy, and lent their moral aid to his oatentatious cam- 
pidgu of retrenchment. He had promised to cut down 
the Republican figures by at least $100,000,000. They 
>fere all under pledge to support him in a policy «t 
closely calculated econnmv. AH tlie superllcial conditions 
favored a very largn re<luction of the budget ; but the 
tendencies of a Billion-Dollar country were as irresistible 
as Democratic appetite was insatiable. The appropria- 
tions instead of being scaled down were heavily Increased, 
The Cheap Johns of tlie Democratic House were revealed 
in their true character as Spendthrift Fimmcien. 




Tarn LrwABDNKSB of " Rbfobm.'* ^ 

Not only were the appropriations run up for above the 
tevel of the Republican Congress, but the increase was 
ordered under conditions which must inevitably involve a 
neatly enlarged aggregate for the Fif ty-second Congress 
m order to meet deficiencies and l o provide the means for 
canying out legislation which has been postponed for 
partisan reasons until next winter. Senator Allison has 
pointed out one instance in which a large appropriation 
has been cut down one-half with the understanding that 
the other half shall be covered by the next year's Defi- 
ciency bill. That method of ** economy " is characteristic 
of the Democratic Party, and it has been largely employed 
in a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to produce political 
capital in a Presidential year. Moreover, elaborate prep- 
arations have been made for raiding the Treasury when 
the exigencies of a political canvass conducted on sham 
issues of reform shall have passed. Large appropriations 
have been favorably reported by comniittees and hung up 
until the second session, when it will be safe to act upon 
them. More than sixty bills carrying appropriations for 
new public buildings have been sidetracked to await the 
passage of the Presidential election train. A meritorious 
measure providing for the erection of sixty lighthouses 
and the establishment of fog-signal stations has been 
shunted off the track and held over until another winter. 
These are samples of a ** retrenchment" policy which has 
already carried appropriations $44,302,869.78 beyond the 
record of the first session of the " Billion Dollar Con- 
gress." and opened the floodajates for deferred legislation 
and a cumulative drift of dericiencies at the second session. 

A Fkaud Exposed. 

The Democracy is not a party of retrenchment and re- 
form. Its own record of violated pledges condemns it. 
Its own dishonorable career of miscalculated financial 
mismanagement quashes its indictment of the *' Billion 
Dollar Congress." Its own revels of prodigal extrava- 
gance menace the country with a deficiency of income 
another year. A spendthrift party masquerading under 
the guise of thrift and carefulness has been found out. 
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Neyer Before Has the Issae Been so 

Sharply Defined. 



DEH0GBAT8 OFFER FBEE TRADE PUBE 

AND SIMPLE. 



They Say Protection is Unconstitutional 



For thirty years the Republican party has favored Pro- 
tection. For more than sixty years the Democratic partv 
has opposed every protective tariff, by threats of nullifi- 
cation caused compromise or the gradual reduction of 
1882, and, when it came into power, by pretendinc to fa- 
vor ** Polk, Dallas and the tariff of '42," it repewed the 
tariff of 1842, substituted the horizontal tariff of 1846. 
and has voted against every protective tuiff adopted sinct* 
1860. The position of the two parties is not determined 
alone by their platforms, and yet is determined more 
clearly than ever before by the platforms this year. The 
Republican Platform declares iineqiiivoeally 
for Protection, and for sufficient Protection 
to maintain the American standard of wngres 
■for labor. There is no room to dispute about its mean- 
ing, unless the claim is set up that Protection is justified 
only to the extent of the as«ei-tained difference between 
wages of labor in a particular occupation at a given time 
in this and in other countries. The purpose of a protective 
tariff is to afford suflicient protection when labor is es- 
pecially depressed abroad, as well as when it is best paid, 
and thus to prevent the prostration of industry here in 
consequence of prostration in other countries. 

TuE Republican Tabiff Plank. 

The language of the Republican Platform is : 

** We reaffirm the American doctrine of Protection. 
We call attention to its growth abroad. We maintain 
that the prosperous condition of our country is largely 
due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican 
Congress. 

** We believe that all articles which cannot be produced 
in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted 
free of duty, and that on all imports coming into compe- 
tition with the products of American labor tliere should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 

*• We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of 
general consumption have been reduced under the opera- 
tion of the Tariff Act of 1890. 

*' We denounce the efforts of the Democratic maiority 
of the House of Repressntatives to destroy our tariff laws 
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■^jwinMLMM.—, m iea dythdr Eusks upon wool, 

THid ^iaud ! w tuc chief prodw of a number of 

fititei; BXau, wee «»k the people fo& their judgment 
thereon.** 

Thb Rejected Demoobatio Plaitk. 

The Democratic Platform, reported by the majority of 
committee to the National Convention, read as follows : 

** We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic parly that the necessity of the Government is the only 
justification, for taxation, and whenever a tax is unneces- 
sary it is unjustifiable ; that when Custom House taxation 
is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this coun- 
try, the difference between the cost of labor here and labor 
abroad, when such a difference exists, fully measures any 
possible benefits to labor, and the enormous additional 
impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing force 
upon our farmers and workingmen, and, for the mere ad- 
vantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor a 
grossly unjust share of the expenses of the Government ; 
and we demand such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
remove their iniquitous inequalities, lighten their oppres- 
sions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable 
basis. 

*' But in making reduction in taxes it is not proposed 
to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 
their healthy growth. From the foundation of this 
Government taxes collected at the Custom House have 
been the chief- source of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, many industries have 
come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, 
BO that any change of law must be at every step regardful 
of the labor and capital thus involved. The process of 
reform must be subject in execution to this plain dictate 
of justice." 

This resolution was voted down by a majority of 
504 to 342, and a tariff for revenue only was apprtved 
in form as follows : 

The Plank Adopted at Cmioac#. 

** We denounce liepublican protection as a fraud — a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We aeclare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered." 

Cleveland vs. Jeffebson. 

There could not be a more emphatic declaration of 
Democratic hostility to every degree or form of protec- 
tion. The party denounces the protective policy as un- 
constitutional, in spite of the fact that President Washing, 
ton signed, and all the framers of the Constitution advo- 
cated, the first protective tariff adopted in 1789, which wa» 
designed, as its preamble declared, ** for the support 9t 
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'JHE TALU^ DJ 




Neyer Before Has the Issae Been so 

Sharply Defined. 



DEH0GBAT8 OFFER FBEE TRADE PUBE 

AND SIMPLE. 



They Say Protection is Unconstitutional. 



For thirty years the Republican party has favored Pro- 
tection. For more than sixty years the Democratic party 
has opposed every protective tariff, by threats of uuUiti. 
cation caused compromise or the gradual reduction of 
1832, and, when it came into power, by pretending to fa- 
vor ** Polk, Dallas and the tariff of *42," it repealed the 
tariff of 1843, substituted the horizontal tariff of 1846, 
and has voted against every protective tariff adopted since 
1860. The position of the two parties is not determined 
alone by their platforms, and yet is determined more 
clearly than ever before by the platforms this year. The 
Republican Plattbrm declarer unequivocally 
for Protection, and for siifilcient Protection 
to maintain the American standard of M^ngres 
for labor. TJiftre is no room to dispute about its mean- 
ing, unless the claim is set up that Protection is justified 
only to the extent of the ascertained difference betweeu 
wages of labor in a particular occupation at a given time 
in this and in other countries. The purpose of a protective 
tariff is to afford sufficient protection when labor is es- 
pecially depressed abroad, as well as when it is best paid, 
and thus to prevent the prostration of industry here in 
consequence of prostration in other countries. 

Tde Repubuoan Tariff Plank. 

The language of the Republican Platform is : 

** We reaffirm the American doctrine of Protection. 
We call attention to its growth abroad. We maintain 
that the prosperous condition of our country is largely 
due to the wise revenue legislation of the Repubhcan 
Congress. 

** We believe that all articles which cannot be produced 
in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted 
free of duty, and that on all imports coming into compe- 
tition with the products of American labor tliere should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 

*' We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of 
general consumption have been reduced under the opera- 
tion of the Tariff Act of 1890. 

*' We denounce the efforts of the Democratic maiority 
of the House of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws 
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, 10 1 ni ed by th< attacks upon wool, 

And \iaua orbs, tkio ohiei prouucts of a number of 

States^ and we ask the people for their judgment 
thereon.*' 

Thb Rejected Demoobatio Plank. 

The Democratic Platform, reported by the majority of 
committee to the National Convention, read as follows : 

*' We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic parly that the necessity of the Government is the only 
justification, for taxation, and whenever a tax is unneces* 
sary it is unjustifiable ; that when Custom House taxation 
is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this coun- 
try, the difference between the cost of labor here and labor 
abroad, when such a difference exists, fully measures any 
possible benefits to labor, and the enormous additional 
impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing force 
upon our farmers and workingmen, and, for the mere ad- 
vantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor a 
grossly unjust share of the expenses of the Government ; 
and we demand such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
remove their iniquitous inequalities, lighten their oppres- 
sions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable 
basis. 

*^ But in making reduction in taxes it is not proposed 
to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 
their healthy growth. From the foundation of this 
Government taxes collected at the Custom House have 
been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, many industries hav« 
come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, 
80 that any change of law must be at eveiy step regardful 
of the labor and capital thus involved. The process of 
reform must be subject in execution to this plain dictate 
of justice." 

This resolution was voted down by a majority of 
504 to 342, and a tariff for revenue only was apprtved 
in form as follows : 

Toe Plank Adopted at Cmioac#. 

** We denounce liepublican protection as a fraud — a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered.'' 

Cleveland vs. Jeffebson. 

There could not be a more emphatic declaration of 
Democratic hostility to every degree or form of protec- 
tion. The party denounces the protective policy as un- 
constitutional, in spite of the fact that President Washing- 
ton signed, and all the framers of the Constitution advo- 
cated, the first protective tariff adopted in 1789, which wai 
designed, as its preamble declared, *^for the support 9t 
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THE TARIFF QIT . 



Neyer Before Has the Issae Been so 

Sharply Defined. 



DEMOCRATS OFFER FREE TRADE PUBE 

AND SIMPLE. 



They Say Protection is Unconstitutional. 



For thirty years the Republican party has favored Pro- 
tection. For more than sixty years the Democratic party 
has opposed every protective tariff, by threats of nullilf. 
cation caused compromise or the gradual reduction of 
1832, and, when it came into power, by pretending to fa- 
vor *' Polk, Dallas and the tariff of *42," it repealed the 
tariff of 1842, substituted the horizontal tariff of 1846. 
and has voted against every protective I ariff adopt (:d sincf 
1860. The position of the two parties is not determined 
alone by their platforms, and yet is determined more 
clearly than ever before by the platforms this year. The 
Republican Platform declares iiiieqiiivocally 
for Protection, and for sufficient Protection 
to niaintain the American standard of wngres 
for labor. There is no room to dispute about its mean, 
ing, unless the claim is set up that Protection is justified 
only to the extent of the ascertained difference between 
wages of labor in a particular occupation at a given time 
in tliis and in other countries. The purpose of a protective 
tariff is to afford sufficient protection when labor is es- 
pecially depressed abroad, as well as when it is best paid, 
and thus to prevent the prostration of industry here in 
consequence of prostration in other countries. 

The Republican Tabiff Plank. 

The language of the Republican Platform is : 

** We reaffirm the American doctrine of Protection. 
We call attention to its growth abroad. We maintain 
that the prosperous condition of our country is largely 
due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican 
Congress. 

** We believe that all articles which cannot be produced 
in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted 
free of duty, and that on all imports coming into compe- 
tition with the products of American labor there should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 

** We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of 
general consumption have been reduced under the opera- 
tion of the Tariff Act of 1890. 

*• We denounce the efforts of the Democratic maiority 
of the House of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws 
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C^^ JPOMD l> nlfested br their attacks upon wool. 

lead Hbu ivMu 01 CD, the chief products of a number of 
States^ and we ask the people for their judgment 
thereou." 

Thb Rsjeoted Demoobatio Plank. 

The Democratic Platform, reported by the majority of 
committee to the National Convention, read as follows : 

*' We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party that the necessity of the Government is the only 
justification, for taxation, and whenever a tax is unneces- 
sary it is im justifiable ; that when Custom House taxation 
is levied upon articles of any kind produced in this coun- 
try, the difference between the cost of labor here and labor 
abroad, when such a difference exists, fully measures any 
possible benefits to labor, and the enormous additional 
impositions of the existing tariff fall with crushing force 
upon our farmers and workingmen, and, for the mere ad- 
vantage of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor a 
grossly unjust share of the expenses of the Government ; 
and we demand such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
remove their iniquitous inequalities, lighten their oppres- 
sions, and put them on a constitutional and equitable 
basis. 

*' But in making reduction in taxes it is not proposed 
to injure any domestic industries, but rather to promote 
their healthy growth. PVom the foundation of this 
Government taxes collected at the Custom House have 
been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover, many industries have 
come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, 
so that any change of law must be at every step regardful 
of the labor and capital thus involved. The process of 
reform must be subject in execution to this plain dictate 
of justice." 

This resolution was voted down by a majority of 
504 to •$42, and u tariff for revenue only was apprtved 
in form as follows : 

The Plank Adopted at Chioao«. 

*• We denounce Kepublican protection as a fraud — a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 
limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered." 

Clevelaio) vs. Jeffebson. 

There could not be a more emphatic declaration of 
Democratic hostility to every degree or form of protec- 
tion. The party denounces the protective policy as un- 
constitutional, in spite of the fact that President Washing- 
ton signed, and all the framers of the Constitution advo- 
cati^, the first protective tariff adopted in 1789, which wa» 
designed, as its preamble declared, ''for the support 9t 
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the QoTemnient, for the discliarge of the i cif-ttp 

United States, and the eiicoii raff emeu t L prd^ 
tection of mauufitctureH." 

Andrew Jaokson a Protectioxist. 

The Democratic declaration is in contcniDtuous disre- 
gard of President Jackson's statement in his annual mes- 
sage of 1830. for be said : 

*' The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
longed to tlie several iSlates. * * * This autliority hav- 
ing thus entirely passed from tbe States, the right to ex- 
ercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them ; and consequently, if it be not possessed by the Geu- 
eneral Government, it must be extinct. Our political sys- 
tem would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped 
of the right to foster their own industry and to counteract 
the most selfish and destructive policy which might be 
adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the 
case. This indispensable power, thus surrendered by the 
States, must be within the scope of the authority on the 
subject expressly delegated lo Congress. In tliis conclu- 
sion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, who have 
each separately recommended the exercise of this right 
under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of tiie people." 

This practice of the Government has continued to this 
day, for no tariff has yet been adopted without a protec- 
tive element Moreover, tlie democratic declara- 
tion is at war with a recent decLsion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A Fkeb Trade Platform. 

It is a declaration hostile to protection of every degree 
and form. It is not more acceptable to the Eastern Demo- 
crats who want free raw materials, but protective duties 
on manufactured products, than to the Southern I3emo- 
crats who want free wool and woolens, but protection on 
iron ore and pig iron. It is hostile to the development of 
industry everywhere, and in every branch of production 
with which foreigners an; now able to compete. It is 
clearly a foreign policy, and not an American, which this 
party proposes. It ought to be supported, as it actuall\r 
is, by foreign statesmen and journals, and not by Ameri- 
cans. 

Thus, the mask is off. For thirty years the Democratic 
party has pretended to oppose only excessive protection, 
or unwise and improper forms of protection, and while 
secretly bent upon British free trade it has worn the 
mask of *♦ tariff reform." At last disgruises are 
thrown aside. The Democratic platform demands a 
tariff for revenue only, that is, a tariff which shall inci- 
dentallv benefit no American industry if it can be avoided. 
The British tariff is framed on that principle, and raises 
the entire revenue by duties on articles not produced in 
Great Britain, or of which the production there is subject 
to excise. Hence the British rate of duties on dutiable 
imports is much higher than the rate of duties on dutiable 
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j I9..I1 y; last, year the Britlih customs 

% ^«w,1 ,wa8, and the dutiable imports were in 
Tihie onlj .■.30,6&D,v58, so that the rate was 05.08 percent. 
But the American customs revenue for the past fiscal 
year was $177,888,084, and the dutiable imports were m 
value $369,400,801, so that the rate of duties on dutiable 
hnports was 48.16. To sweep away the Aiuerlcau 
system which eneouragres manufactures, and 
niaiutalus a hip^rh rate of wagres for labor^aDd 
to substitute Britisli free trade wliich would 
subject American IatM>r to direct competition 
w^ith the pauper lal>or of otiier countries, 
thus forcing down American wages, is at last 
tbe declared object of the Democratic party. 

Fai^b Pretenses Abandoned. 

For years there have been Democratic pretenses that 
duties should not be reduced beyond tlie rate necessary 
to compensate for the difference between wages here ana 
wages in other countries. The pretense was a fraud, for in 
the Wood tariff of 1878, and in the Morrison tariff of 1886, 
and the Mills tariff of 1888, which were all siipported 

• by substantially the whole body of Democrats in Con. 
zress, the duties proposed on many articles were far be- 
low the difference between wages of labor here and in 
other countries. This year the false pretense is abandoned 
as useless, and tariff for revenue only is proposed in all 
its nakedness. For years Democrats have pretended in 
some sections that they only wanted such tariff reform as 
would give to manufacturers free raw materials, and 
therefore, it was claimed, better protection. That pre- 
tense also was a fraud, for the Democratic party well knew 
that it could not take off duties from wool without cutting 
off duties on woolens also; nor abolish duties on iron ore 
and pig iron of the Virginias, Alabama and Tennessee 
without sweeping away duties on iinished iron and steel 
products. TiiiH false pretense also has failed in 
every national contest, and at last the dem- 
ocratic party choses to fight under its true 
colors, those of British free trade. 

The question, therefore, is no longer whether this or 
that particular tariff can be improved, but whether pro- 
tection of every kind and measure should be abolished. 
•It is no lon£i:er whether there are mistakes of details, 
which should be corrected, but whether the national 
policy of defending American industries should be aban- 
Qoned. With an amazing: audacity, born of 
its power to control the voting? and returns 

' in many States by fraud, the democratic 
party now asks American wa^e earners to 
vote down tlie policy which has added more 
than 50 per cent, to their wagres within thirty 
years. Surely no party would ever expert votes honest- 
ly cast and honestly counted to be in favor of such a 
policy. 
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the Qoyernnieiit, far the discharge of the « iol tib& 

United States, and the eiicourasremeut •• 1 p^^ 
tection of mauufacturcH." 

An'dbew Jaokson a Pbotectionist. 

The Democratic declaration is in contemDtuous dlsre- 
gard of President Jacksou^s 8tateinent iu his anuual mes- 
Bagc of 1830, for he said : 

*' The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
longed to the several States. * * * This authority hav- 
ing thus entirely passed from the States, the right to ex- 
ercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them ; and consequently, if it be not possessed by the Gen- 
eneral Government, it must be extinct. Our political sys- 
tem would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped 
of the right to foster their own industry and to counteract 
the most scllish and destructive policy which might be 
adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the 
case. This indispensable power, thus surrendered by the 
States, must be within the scope of tJie autliority on the 
subject expressly delegated to Congn-ss. In this conclu- 
sion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson* Madison and jMonroe, who have 
each separately recommended the exercise of this right 
under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of the people." 

This practice of the Government has continued to this 
day, for no tariff has yet been adopted without a protec- 
tive element Moreover, the democratic declara- 
tion is at war with a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States. 

A Free Trade Platform. 

It is a declaration hostile to protection of every degree 
and form. It is not more acceptable to the Eastern Demo- 
crats who want free raw materials, but protective duties 
on manufactured products, than to the Southern Demo- 
crats who want free wool and woolens, but protection on 
iron ore and pig iron. It is hostile to the development of 
industry everywhere, and in every branch of production 
with which foreigners are now able to compete. It is 
clearly a foreign policy, and not an American, which this 
party proposes. It oiight to be supported, as it actuallv 
is, by foreign statesmen and journals, and not by Amen- 
cans. 

Thus, the mask is off. For thirty years the Democratic 
party has pretended to oppose only excessive protection, 
or unwise and improper forms of protection, and while 
secretly bent upon British free trade it has worn the 
mask of ** tariff reform." At last disgriiises are 
thrown aside. The Democratic platform demands a 
tariff for revenue only, that is, a tariff which shall inci- 
dentall v benefit no American industry if it can be avoided. 
The British tariff is framed on that principle, and raises 
the entire revenue by duties on prticles not produced in 
Great Britain, or of which the production there is subject 
to excise. Hence the British rate of duties on dutiable 
imports is much higher than the rate of duties on dutiable 
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J *^ Yi ^T ^0 British customs 

^ ^a«,9»j,«a8, ouu the uutiable imports were in 
value onlj *dO,6S2,058, so that the rate was 06.08 percent. 
Bat the American customs revenue for the past fiscal 
year was $177,883,034, and the dutiable imports were m 
value $300,400,801, «o that the rate of duties on dutiable 
imports was 48. 16. To sweep away the American 
system which encouragres manufactures, and 
maintains a liip^li rate of wages for labor, and 
to substitute British free trade whidi would 
subject American latM>r to direct competition 
witii the pauper lal>or of other countries, 
thus forcinj^ down American wagres, is at last 
the declared object of the Democratic party. 

False Pretenses Abandoned. 

For years there have been Democratic pretenses that 
duties should not be reduced beyond the rate necessary 
to compensate for the difference between wages here and 
wages in other countries. The pretense was a fraud, for in 
the Wood tariff of 1878, and in the Morrison tariff of 1886, 
and the Mills tariff of 1888, which were all siipported 
by substantially the whole body of Democrats in Con- 
gress, the duties proposed on many articles were far be- 
low the difference between wages of labor here and in 
other countries. This year the false pretense is abandoned 
as useless, and tariff for revenue only is proposed in all 
its nakedness. For years Democrats have pretended in 
some sections that tiiey only wanted such tariff reform as 
would give to manufacturers free raw materials, and 
therefore, it was claimed, better protection. That pre- 
tense also was a fraud, for the Democratic party well knew 
that it could not take off duties from wool without cutting 
off duties on woolens also; nor abolish duties on iron ore 
and pig iron of the Virginias, Alabama and Tennessee 
without sweeping away duties on finished iron and steel 
products. Tiiis false pretense also has failed in 
every national contest, and at last the dem- 
ocratic party choses to figrht under its true 
colors, those of British free trade. 

The question, therefore, is no longer whether this or 
that particular tariff can be improved, but whether pro- 
tection of every kind and measure should be abolished. 
It is no longer whether there are mistakes of details, 
which should be corrected, but whether the national 
policy of defending American industries should be aban- 
aoned. With an amazing: audacity, born of 
its power to control the voting: and returns 
in many States by fraud, the I>emocratic 
party now asks American wagre earners to 
vote down the policy which has added more 
than 50 per cent, to their wages within thirty 
years. Surely no party would ever expt^ct votes honest- 
ly cast and honestly counted to be in favor of such a 
policy. 
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the Cknrernment, for the discharge of the d a nf tliS^' 
United States, and the encouragemeut auid prd- 
tection of mauufiftcturcs." 

Andrew Jaokson a PBOTEcrioyiST. 

The Democratic declaration is in contemntuous disre- 
gard of President Jackson's statement in his annual mes- 
sage of 1880, for he said : 

**The power to impose duties on imports originally be- 
longed to tlie several States. * * * This authority hav- 
ing thus entirely passed from the States, the right to ex- 
ercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 
them ; and consequently, if it be not possessed by the Gen- 
eneral Government, it must be extinct. Our political sys- 
tem would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped 
of the right to foster their own industry and to counteract 
the most selfish and destructive policy w^hich might be 
adopted by foreign nations. This surely cannot be the 
case. This indispensable power, thus surrendered by the 
States, must be within the scope of the authority on the 
subject expressly delegated to Congress. In this conclu- 
sion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and jVIonroe, who liave 
each separately recommended the exercise of this right 
under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of the people." 

This practice of the Government has continued to this 
day, for no tariff has yet been adopted without a protec- 
tive element Moreover, the Democratic declara- 
tion is at war with a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A Free Trade Platform. 

It is a declaration hostile to protection of every degree 
and form. It is not more acceptable to the Eastern Demo- 
crats who want free raw materials, but protective duties 
on manufactured products, than to the Southern Demo- 
crats who want free wool and woolens, but protection on 
iron ore and pig iron. It is hostile to the development of 
industry everywhere, and in every branch of production 
with which foreigners are now "able to compete. It is 
clearly a foreign policy, and not an American, which this 
party proposes. It ought to be supported, as it actual! v 
IS, by foreign statesmen and journals, and not by Amen- 
cans. 

Thus, the mask is off. For thirty years the Democratic 
party has pretended to oppose only excessive protection, • 
or unwise and improper forms of "protection, and while 
secretly bent upon British free trade it has worn the 
mask of "tariff reform." At hist disgruises are 
thrown aside. The Democratic platform demands a 
tariff for revenue only, that is, a tariff which shall inci- 
dentallv benefit no American industry if it can be avoided. 
The British tariff is framed on that principle, and raises 
the entire revenue by duties on articles not produced in 
Great Britain, or of which the production there is subject 
to excise. Hence the British rate of duties on dutiable 
imports is much higher than the rate of duties on dutiable 
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j 5»n ,* last, year the British custoi 

\ - .»,t «aJ, and the dutiable imports were mu 
value onlj * 6ft«, ), so ttiat the rate was 65.08 per cent. 
Bat the Ajuerican customs revenue for the past fiscal 
year was $177,888,034, and the dutiable imports were m 
value $300,400,801, ^o that the rate of duties on dutiable 
imports was 48.16. To sweep away the Aniericau 
system which encouragres manufactures, and 
maintains a iiif^li rate of wagres for labor^anfl 
to substitute Britisii free trade whicli would 
subject American labor to direct competition 
witii the pauper labor of other countries, 
thus forcingr down American wagrcs, is at last 
the declared object of the Democratic party. 

False Pretenses Abandoned. 

For years there have been Democratic pretenses that 
duties should not be reduced beyond the rate necessary 
to compensate for the difference between wages here and 
wages in other countries. The pretense was a fraud, for in 
the Wood tariff of 1878, and in the Morrison tariff of 1880, 
and the Mills tariff of 1888, which were all siipported 
by substantially the whole body of Democrats in Con- 
gress, the dutit'3 proposed on many articles were far be- 
low the difference between wages of labor here and in 
other countries. This year the f£se pretense is abandoned 
as useless, and tariff fur revenue only is proposed in aU 
its nakedness. For years Democrats have pretended in 
some sections that they only wanted such tariff reform as 
would give to manufacturers free raw materials, and 
therefore, it was claimed, better protection. That pre- 
tense also was a fraud, for the Democratic party well knew 
that it could not take off duties from wool without cutting 
off duties on woolens also; nor abolish duties on iron ore 
and pig iron of the Virginias, Alabama and Tennessee 
without sweeping away duties on tinished iron and steel 
products. Tiiis false pretense also lias failed in 
every national contest, and at last the dem- 
ocratic party choses to figrht under its true 
colors, those of British free trade. 

The question, therefore, is no longer whether this or 
that particular tariff can be improved, but whether pro- 
tection of every kind and measure should be abolished. 
It is no longer whether there are mistakes of details, 
which should be corrected, but whether the national 
policy of defending American industries should be aban- 
Qoned. With an amazing: audacity, l)orn of 
its power to control the votings und returns 
in many States hy fraud, the I>emocratic 
party now asks American wa^e earners to 
vote down the policy which has added more 
than 50 per cent, to their wagres within thirty 
years. Surely no party would ever expert votes honest- 
ly cast and honestly counted to be in favor of such a 
policy. 
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THE NEW TARirr. 



How It Was Contrired and Wbat It 
Has Accomplished. 



KOBE T&ASE, LOWEB TAXES, HIGHER 
WAGES. 



New Industries Everywhere. 



The McKinley tariff ia the Islest endeavor to apply pro- 
tective priociplcs in practice. Its framers rejoice at the 
illustr&tk>n it haa given lo the results of ttiat poUcr. 
Already ita worltinga constitute the strongest argument in • 
favor of protection. It waaideclared by Senator Carliale, 
when this measure was pending, that under it foreign 
commerce would decrease, but it has vastly increaied, 
SO that Imports during' tlie last fiscal year 
exceedetl 827 millions aealnxt 745 nilllions 
In the last year before itH paxBat^e iu either 
Honse, while fn the last yenr of a Demo- 
cratic revenne tarilf intportH were lens than 
354 Diitlions. (Bee Table A.) It M'as declared 
that thlB tarift would cut off exports of 
American products to otlier cotiotrles, but 
exports during: the last fiscal year exceeded 
l.OSO millions, at;rainst 742 millions In 1889, 
and 333 millions in the last year of the 
Democratic revenue tariff. It was declared 
that ^oods admitted free of duty would be 
less than one-lialf the total imparts, bat in 
the last fiscal year the ^oods admitted free 
were more than 458 millions, while the 
goods subject to duty were only about 369 
mltliODS. It was declared that the rate of 
dnties on imports wonld bo ((O per cent, or 
more, but iu the last fiscal year the duties 
collected were but 21.5 per cent, of tlie im- 
ports, actually smaller than in any year Bave 
six in tlie past fifty years. Fur the first time in 
the history oC the United States more than half of all the 
Imports in value have been admitted free of duty under 
ttienen tariff, and yet imports and exports have each Jieea 
in Taluo the largest ever known In the entire history of 
tha country. 

RSPTOTION OF DOTIBa, 

Tha first object of this act was to rednce taxation, 
becauB* the revenue of the Government had been greatly 
in excess of its needs. As a result, the customs revenue 
wa* raduced about $42,000,000, white rednction* la In- 
tsmal taxes were more than overcome by the iocTeaaad 
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911. It was predicted by apponents of this 
. t it would bankrupt the Treasury, but ex- 
perience Loo proved that the revenue is suflicieut for the 
needs of the government, unless wasteful and extravagant 
Democratic approj)riations are to continue. The re- 
moval of duties on sugars alone lias been a direct benefit 
to the consumers of this country, amounting to about 
one dollar for every iiiliahitaiit, old and 
youniTf or about $5 tor every family. 

New Ixdubtries SpiiiNr.iNo Up. 

The second object of this measuro was to develop 
home industries and secure a greater de- 
mand for American labor. In this respect, also, 
the act has been surprisingly successful, already accom- 
plishing more than its most hopeful supporters had ex- 
pected. It has secured the establishment of many new 
industries, which had no existence in the country prior to 
its enactment. Lists of new establishments, several hun- 
dred in number, employing thousands of hands, have 
been published, but can at no time be made complete, for 
for each week adds to the roll. Tin plate works by the 
score are already producing more than eight million 
pounds in a quart(*r, but many more are soon t(f begin 
operation. Works for the manufacture of pearl buttons 
are already counted by the dozen, and American mills 
now make all the cotton ti s used in the country, while 
new works are producing plushes, laces, linen goods and 
a multitude of woolen, worsted and cotton fabrics, never 
before produced here. Every part of the c«)uiitry 
lias snared in the benefits resulting, and lias 
seen new establisments created by tliis act, 
w^liich grive increased employment to labor, 
and a fj^reater demand for the products of 
neii^hboriniT farms, and for the labor of 
mechanics and artisans. 

Great Expansion op iNDrsTRiEs. 

Great as these results have been, much greater liave 
been realized in the expansion and develo|. ment 
of industries previously existing. Three years ago the 
woolen manufacture was greatly^ depressed in c(>nse- 
quence of changes made l)y Democratic votes in tiie tariff 
of 1883, and it was said that fully a third of the machin- 
ery was idle, while of the works >emaining, compara- 
tively few realized fair profits. Excessive competition of 
forefen goods, many of them fraudulently undervalued, 
was the chief cause of depression. Now many classes 
of groods which were formerly imported in 
grreat quantity are no lon^^er imported at all» 
and merchants handle of those classes Amer- 
can goods exclusively. Dress goods, in excellence 
and fineness never <'qualled in this country, have excluded 
similar foreign goods, and the same is true of many kinds 
of worsteds and woolen goods. The mills are busy even 
at this season nearly to tlieir full capacity, and trade re- 
ports speak of the orders for goods as astonishing to man- 
ufacturert. The consumption of wool in manu- 
flftoture ha« increased 1 7 per cent, in three 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 



How It Was Contrived and What It 
Has Accomplished. 

HORE TRADE, LOWER TAXES, HIGHER 
WAGES. 



New Industries Everywhere. 



The McKinley tariff is the latest endeavor to apply pro- 
tective principles in practice. Its framcrs rejoice At the 
illuatrati^D it has given to tbe reauita of that policT. 
Already its vorkings constitute the strongeat argument in • 
favor of protection. It waa«declarc(i by Senator Carlisle, 
when this measure was pending, that under it foreign 
commerce would decrease, but it liaa vastly increased, 
HO that imports during' tlie last liscal year 
exceeded 827 millions affaiiist 745 millions 
in tlie last year before ItH passage iu either 
Honse, while in the last yenr ol' » I>enio- 
cratlc revenue tarilt' imports were lefts than 
354 milllouB, (See Table A.) It was declared 
that this tarlfl would cut off exports of 
American product* to otlier countries, but 
exports durlDf the last tiscal year exceeded 
1,030 miUions, against 742 millions iu 1889, 
and 333 millions in the last year of the 
Democratic revenue tariff. It was declared 
that ^ods admitted free of duty would be 
less uian one-half tlie total Imports, bnt In 
the last fiscal year the goods admitted f^e 
were more than 458 millions, while the 
^ods subject to duty were onJy about 369 
millions. It was declared that the rate of 
duties on imports would be (to per cent, or 
more, but In the last fiscal year the duties 
collected were bnt 21.5 per cent, of the im- 
ports, actually smaller than in any year save 
six In the past fifty years. For the Rrst time in 
the history of the United States more than half of all the 
imports in value have bpcn admitted free of duty under 
the new tariff, and yet imports and exports liaveeach}iem 
in value the largest over known In the entire history of 
the countiy. 

ItsDT«TioK OF Duties. 

Tba lint object of this act was to rednce taxation, 
becaua* the revenue of the Government had been greatly 
in excess of Its needs. As a result, the customs revenue 
WB( raduced about $42,000,000, while reduetioni in in- 
tirnal taxes were More than overcome by the inereasad 
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oonsmnptkm. It was predicted by opponents of this 
measure that it would bankrupt tlie Treasury, but ex- 
perience has proved that the revenue is sufficient for the 
needs of the government, unless wasteful and extravagant 
Democratic appropriations are to couiinue. The re- 
moval of duties on sugars alone lias been a direct benefit 
to the consumers of this country, amounting to about 
one dollar for every liilinbitant, old and 
youngr^ or about $5 for every family. 

New I>T>rsTRiKS Sri'.iyr.ixo Up. 

The second object of this mcasuro was to develop 
home industries and secure a greater de- 
mand for Anieriean labor. In this respect, also, 
the act has been surprisingly successful, already accom- 
plishing more than its most hopeful supporters h^ul ex- 
pected. It has secured the establishment of many new 
industries, which had no existence in the country prior to 
its enactment. Lists of new establishments, several hun- 
dred in number, employing thousands of hands, liavc 
been published, but can at no time be made complete, for 
for each week adds to the roll. Tin plate w^rks by the 
score are already producing more than eight million 
pounds in a quarter, but many more are soon i& begin 
operation. Works for the manufacture of pearl buttons 
are already counted by the dozen, and American mills 
now make all the cotton ti s used in the country, whilf» 
new -works are producing plushes, laces, linen goods and 
a multitude of woolen, worsted and cotton fabrics, never 
before produced here. Every part of the country 
iias snared in the benefits resulting, and has 
seen new establisnients created by this act, 
which gri^e increased employment to labor, 
and a gri*eater demand for the products of 
neigrti boring farms, and for the labor of 
mechanics and artisans. 

Great Expansion of IxDrsTRiEs. 

Great as these results have been, much greater Iiave 
been realized in the expansion and <levelo(nient 
of industries previously existing. Three years ago the 
woolen manufacture was greatly., depressed in conse- 
quence of changes made by Democratic votes in the tariff 
of 1883, and it was said that fully a third of the machin- 
ery was idle, while of the works pemaining, compara- 
tively few realized fair profits. Excessive competition of 
foreign goods, many of them fraudulently undervalued, 
was the chief cause of depression. Now many classes 
of goods which were formerly imported in 
grreat quantity are no longer impi>rted at alU 
and merchants handle of those classes Amer- 
can gr^ods exclusively. Dress goods, in excellence 
and fineness never equalled in this country, have excluded 
similar foreign goods, and the same is true of many kinds 
of worsteds and woolen goods. The mills arc busy even 
at this season nearly to their full capacity, and trade re- 
ports speak of the orders for goods as astonishing to man- 
ufacturers. The consumption of wool in manu- 
Ikctore hat increased 17 per cent, in three 
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Tears, and ii much the larsrest ever kmnnif 
-while the value of woolen goods imported has 
decreased «21.<K>0,000 duriuff the Bam« 
period. 

AnTJkSCHB IS ETK«T BlEUfCH OF TlUAE. 

Id other iuduatrieB Bioiilar result!) are seen. Many 
cottOD fabrics never equaled in flueness by the maau- 
fucture in tilia country are now produced bo largely tbat 
eimiJar foreign products are aliaosc wholly excluded, and 
the consumption of cotton in the mills of this couDtiy 
liaA increased 2-4 per cent, in two years. Tlie 

E reduction of pig iron since the new tariff was enacted 
as for the first time surpasHed tliat of Great 
itritnin both in 1891 and this year thus far, having in. 
creased about 10 per cent, in thiee years. It is especially 
important that tills iocrcase lias not been due to unusual 
railroad building, but has been in spile of smaller con- 
sumption of iron for that purpose than has been known in 



the manufacture. Id the silk manufacture there has beuk 
an increase of 2a per cent, beyond that of any other year, 
the ImpurtH of raw »ilk exceeding tbose of 
18fH> by 1,50U,UU0 pounds, and the manufacture 
has increased nearly Ihrcc-fold since the census of 1880, 
when it employed 81,000 hands and yielded product* 
worth $41,000,000. The imports of India rubber during 
the last year were 40,000,000 pounds, an iucrease 0^ 
IS per cent, in two years, though the manufacture 
had substantially doubled in the ten preceding years. 
The manufactures using tin as a material consumed 44 
IQlllion pounds against 3R million pounds in 1890, 
an increase of more than 26 per cent., and imports of 
bleaching powder have increased 10 percent, in two years. 
These are but suniplesof a marvellous ad- 
vance which is seen in uearly all branches of 
American industry since the new tarUT was 
enacted. 

ObJBOTS or THK Nbw Tahut. 

These results have not been attained by a general in. 
crease of duties on imports. On the contrary, the article* 
on which duties were reduced by the new tariff greatly 
outnumber the articles on which duties were increasea. 
Not only by the removal of duties od sugar, but by the 
addition of many other articles to the free list, were the 
t>ur<ienB of American conanmors greatly 
diminished. Where duties were increased the object* 
were (1) to afford greater protection to agri- 
culture, which had not been adequately defended under 
previous tariffs; (3) to correct errors which had 
sprung up through misunderstanding or judicial interpre- 
tation of previous tariffs, or through changes in modes of 
production abroad which rendered preyioua dutie* in- 
effective; and (3; to secure the establishment of 
new industries which had been prevented hitherto by 
foreign competition, previoui duties on imported articles 
having bean inadequate. The graater number of chtn(eB 
in the dlraMioB of Ughar duty was for the beneftt of agrl- 
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ctdliiM wjB SB to the great nuumfaGtiires ilready well 
«8CaIi1Ii d 411 this oountxy, duties on s gnaX variety of 
prodocu ware reduced. 

Pbotsctiox fob Farvthm. 

In raising duties on manv farm products Congress did 
but respond to the earnest demand of a great number of 
farmers. At the suggestion of a committee representing 
the farmers in all parts of the country, petitions in great 
number had been signed and forwarded to the Congress 
of 1880-7, asking increase in duties on certain farm pro- 
ducts, and settingr forth iu stroiigr terms the 
necessity of such an increase in order to de- 
fend this industry agrainst liurtf ul and rapidly 
grrowingr competition along* the sea coast and 
the Canadian border. These petitions were con- 
temptuously disregarded by the !'>emocratic majority of 
the House at that time, and the result was that over- 
whelming majorities were given for the Republican 
candidates in agricultural States at the election four years 
ago. The Republican Congress thus elected proceeded to 
respond to the declared wishes of the farmers by increas- 
ing duties in every instance where such increase had been 
asked by the great body of petitions above mentioned, 
and in several cases a greater advance of duties was 
judged necessary in order to secure the end desired. 

These provisions were intended to defend, and as ex- 
perience thus far proves, do in fact defend the farmers 
against excessive competition in quarters where they had 
been most readily deprived of the enjoyment of their 
home markets. At the same time, in nearly all parts of 
the country they have in no way affected prices or en- 
hanced the cost of products to consumers, because there 
ibreigrn farm products Avere not brought nor 
8old and would not have been under any form 
of tariff. The Canadian, who taxes products im- 
ported from this country, and contributes nothing directly 
to the support of our national. State or local government, 
is now compelled to pay something for the 
privilege of selling in competition with 
American farmers, and in consequence there 
has been a decline in prices of certain pro- 
ducts in Canadian markets, and an advance 
in prices realized by farmers of this country 
near the border. Similar benefits have been 
realized by farmers near the sea coast, whose best markets 
were often spoiled or taken from them by the importation 
at sea ports of vegetables, fruit, eggs and tobacco from 
other countries. This competition was rapidly destroy- 
ing agriculture where it was most exposed to competition 
with foreign producers, but by giving encouragement to 
that industry the new act ensures the maintenance of an 
adequate home supply in such quarters, and in the long 
run larger and steadier supplies and more reasonable 
prices. Wliile agriculture is being destroyed in Great 
Britain, as farmers of that country admit with sorrow, 
by the free importations from the continent, it is pro- 

{)08ed bv Democrats that the American farmers shall de- 
iberateiy adopt the British policy and invite the 
same results. 
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jean, and is much the larvert erer kuvmii 
-Willie the value of woolen fcoods importwd has 
decreased $21,000,000 duriug the Bsme 
period. 

Adti.)ic)es m ErtRT Bra*;ci( or Tkadc 

In other iodustrica similar results are seen. HU17 
cotton fabrics iieTer equali;d ia fineneaa by the manu- 
facture iu this fiountry are now produced bo largely that 
similar foruign producia are almost wholly excluded, and 
the consumptina of cotton in the milU of this country 
has increased 24: per ceiit. in two years. The 

5 reduction of pig iron since the new tariff was enacted 
OS for the Arst time 8urpa8!«ed tlint of Great 
tiritaln both in 1891 and this year thus far. having in. 
creased about 10 per cent, in three years. It is especlijly 
important that this increase I>as not been due to unusud 
railToacI building, but has been in spite of smaller con- 
BumplioD of iron for that purpose than has been known ia 
Other vcars for a long time ; It la the result of vastly in- 
creased consumption of the material in other branches of 
tiie maaufactiirc. In ttie ailk manufacture there has been 
an increase nf 35 per cent, beyond that of any other year, 
the Importit of ratv silk exceeding tliose of 
ISJM) by 1,500,000 pounds, and the manufacture 
has increased nearly three-fold since the census of 1880, 
when it employed 31,000 hands and yielded producta 
worth $41,000,000. The imports of India rubber d^rine 
the last year were 40.000,000 pounds, an increase ra 
IS per cent, in two years, though the manufacture 
had substantially doubled in the ten preceding yeoTB. 
The manufactures using tin as a material consumed 44 
million pounds against 3R million pounds in 1890. 
an increase of more than 26 per cent., and imports of 
bleaching powder have increased 10 per cent, in two years. 
These are but samples of a marvellous ad- 
vance whicti is seen in nearly all branches of 
American Industry since the new tarUT was 
enacted. 

Objkots or TiiK Naw TAHirr. 



)nly by the removal of duties on sugar, but by the 
addition of many other articles to the free list, were the 
l)urdens of American consumers greatly 
diminished. Where duties were increased the ot^ects 
were (II to afford ^eater protection to agri- 
culture, which had not been adequately defended under 
previous tariffs; (3) to correct errors which bad 
sprung up through misunderstanding or judicial Interpre- 
tation of previous tariffs, or through changes in modes of 
production abroad which rendered previous duties in- 
effective j and (3) to secure the establishment ot 
new industries which had been prevented hitherto by 
foreign competition, previous duties on imported articles 
having been inadequate. The graater nnmber of changes 
in the dlnMioB of UglMr duty was for the benefit ot a^. 
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i&Stbae . SB to the great manufactures already well 
eataliBiiaediuthis coun^, duties on a great variety of 
prodiuM were reduced. 

Pboteotion fob Fabmkbs. 

In raising duties on many farm products Congress did 
but respond to the earnest demand of a great number of 
farmers. At the suggestion of a committee representing 
the farmers in all parts of the country, petitions in great 
number had been signed and forwarded to the Congress 
of 1886-7, asking increase in duties on certain farm pro- 
ducts, and setting* forth iu strong terms the 
necessity of such an increase in order to de- 
fend this industry against hurtful and rapidly 
growing competition along the sea coast and 
the Canadian horder« These petitions were con- 
temptuously disregarded by the Democratic majority of 
the House at that time, and the result was that over- 
whelming majorities were given for the Republican 
candidates in agricultural States at the election four years 
ago. The Republican Congress thus elected proceeded to 
respond to the declared wishes of the farmers by increas- 
ing duties in every instance where such increase had been 
asked by the great body of petitions above mentioned, 
and in several cases a greater advance of duties was 
judged necessary in order to secure the end desired. 

These provisions were intended to defend, and as ex- 
perience thus far proves, do in fact defend the farmers 
against excessive competition in quarters where they had 
been most readily deprived of the enjoyment of their 
home markets. At the same time, in nearly all parts of 
the country they have in no way affected prices or en- 
hanced the cost of products to consumers, because there 
foreign farm products were not brought nor 
8old and would not have been under any form 
of tariff. The Canadian, who taxes products im- 
ported from this country, and contributes nothing directly 
to the support of our national, Slate or local government, 
is now compelled to pay something for the 
privilege of selling in competition with 
American farmers, and in consequence there 
has been a decline in prices of certain pro- 
ducts in Canadian markets, and an advance 
in prices realized by farmers of this country 
near the border. Similar benefits have been 
realized by farmers near the sea coast, whose best markets 
were often spoiled or taken from them by the importation 
at sea ports of vegetables, fruit, eggs and tobacco from 
otlier countries. This competition was rapidly destroy- 
ing agriculture where it was moat exposed to competition 
with foreign producers, but by giving encouragement to 
that industry the new act ensures the maintenance of an 
adequate home supply in such quarters, and in the long 
run larger and steadier supplies and more reasonable 
prices. Wliile agriculture is being destroyed in Great 
Britain, as farmers of that country admit with sorrow, 
by the free importations from the continent, it is pro- 

{)osed bv Democrats that the American farmers shall de- 
iberateiy adopt the British policy and invite the 
same results. 
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They Are Lower Than Before the New 

Tariff was Passed. 



BEGLINES IN VALUES ALL ALONG THE 

LINE. 



The Result of Home Competition. 



When the new tariff was enacted, the whole land was 
filled with falsehoods about its effect on prices. An army 
of peddlers and travelling salesmen was sent out to warn 
people that a great rise in prices would quickly follow the 
enforcement of the new law. Merchants by the thousand 
repeated the same statement as a reason for asking higher 
prices from customers. Public journals were full ot ex- 
aggerated or false accounts of advances already realized. 
After Dearly two years* cxperieuce under tlie 
operatioiiy coiisuniers have learned bow full 
of falsehood these assertions w^ere. The most 
elaborate investigation of retail prices ever undertaken, 
conducted by leading Senators of both political parties, 
who absolutely agreed in their report of the facts, has now 
established bej'oud dispute thiit retail prices were, as a 
whole, lower in September, 1801. than a year before the 
new tariff was enacted. The results of this investigation 
further proved (see table B) : 

(1) That the advance in retail prices at many points 
during the year ending with last June was almost wholly 
due to the partial failure of crops in 1890, and the conse- 
quent scarcity of supply. The investigation proves that 
til articles of clothing were at no time as higrh 
after l>eceniher 1, 188S>9 as in June, July and 
August of that year ; that metals and implements embrac- 
ing 84 articles rapidly declined after the new 
tarilf was passed, the fall amounting in the average 
to 2J per cent, within the year ; that drugs and chemicals 
in like manner declined nearly 2 per cent., and 
were at no time afterwards as high as when the act passed, 
and that household furnishing goods, 27 in number, Uave 
never been so hi^h since August, 1889, as at 
that time. In general, all articles, except food, were 
lower in every "month after March, 1891, than in 1889, 
proving: conclusively that manufactured 
products affected by duties were not on the 
whole enhanced in prices by the new tariff. 

(2) That the slight and temporary advance in retail 
prices immefMately after the act went into effect at no 
time amounted, fot all articles other than food, to more 
than a quarter of one per cent, or 25 cents on $100, and 
lasted no longer than March, 1891, and has been fol- 
lowed by r general decline. Food products alsode- 
cU&ed whia the good crops of 1891 began to comd forward, 
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V. leftxnen €i Ic 

vuL M. 9 Those xovts, efltabliauY^ uj JlO vuu- 

coirln reporus u/ Senators of both parties, put an end 

abso] tely to tlie pretence that the new tariff 

cansed a gr^^ueral advance in tlie cost of livingr 

or in retail prices of articles to consumers. But the 
same committee went farther, and 

(3) By investigation at three points in May, 1898, es- 
tablislied the fact tliat there liad been a further 
decline from September, 1891, to May, 
1892. At Fall River, Massachusetts, this decline was 
1.2 per cent, in the aggregate of all retail prices, at Chi- 
cago 4. 2 per cent, and at Dubuque, Iowa, prices were 
unchanged. 'A still later investigation at Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, not by ofilcial agents, has exhibited a con- 
tinued decline in the same articles down to August, 1892, 
extending to every class of articles, and making^ the 
entire decline in retail prices in three years, 
from July, 1889, a little over ten per cent. 

Cost of Living Reduced. 

It is, therefore, established beyond dispute that the 
cost of living has not been increased by the new Tariff, 
but that every dollar earned by labor will 
purchase more of things required for the 
support and comfort of a family than a 
dollar would purchase wlien tlie new Tariff 
was enacted, or the year before its enactment. In 
large measure, moreover, this decline in prices can be 
directly triced to the increased American production, 
and more active competition between home producers, 
which the new Tariff has caused. Thus, the imports 
of cotton tiQS have been completely stopped, 
but tlie liome producers have competed so 
sharply tliat steel cotton ties of tlie best 
quality have been larg^ely sold at the South 
for 12 cent^ per lb., a price lower than was 
ever quoted !>efore the act was passed. Many 
articles of clothing, woolen goods, dress goods and 
cottons especially, have been lower since the new Tariff 
went into effect than ever before, owing to the enormous 
production that measure has brought about. Never in 
the history of the country has the value of a protective 
measure been so quickly demonstrated at any other time,- 
in greatly increased production and reduced cost to 
consumers, as within the past two years under the new 
Tariff. 



A Tariff ** For Bevenue Only " ImpoBSlble. 

{Annual Message to Congress^ Dec. 3, 1889.) 

These duties necessarily have relation to other things 
besides the public revenues. We cannot limit their 
ettVcts by lixiii^ our eyes on the public treas- 
ury alone. They have a direct relation to 
home production, to work, to wagres and to 
the commercial independence of our country, 
and the wise and patriotic legislator should enlarge the 
field of his visiou to include all of these. 

-BENJAMIN HABBIftON. 
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1 I eoi f» Kor is it stranffe that fhA i Wrimwift; 
Oa uiany ^uaufed new works, with the d ■ for thou- 
sands of new hands, 8)>ould enable the Wuiivcid to obtain 
hisher wages. That is the ]e,£:itimate and inevitable re- 
smt of a protective systpm, well devised and steadily 
maintained, which acconiplisbcs its purpose, and does, in 
fact, cause establishment of new works and expansion of 
old industries. 

It is precisely what 1ms been realized constantly during 
the past thirty years as the result of the Republican policy 
of protection. Comparison of wajjes in more 
than I9IOO distinct occnpations and posi- 
tionSy given in the census report of 1880, 
showed that there liad heen an advance from 
I860, the last year of a democratic 
revenue tariff, to the ^date of tlie census, 
aniountingr to ahout forty-live per cent. This 
advance has continued, although similar official figures do 
not yet exist showing how great it has been within the 
past ten years ; but such facts as have been collected un- 
officially show a further advance of more than six per 
cent, at the least; so that the wages of mai^ufacturing and 
mechanical labor must now be more than fifty per cent, 
higher than they were in 1860 under the last Democratic 
tariff. For every dollar tluit a clay's or a 
month's labor wouhi then procure under a 
I>emocratic policy, tlie same labor would 
now procure atleast $1.50 under Hepubliean 
protection. Yet the laborers of the United States are 
asked this year to vote against the system which has 
brought to them such benefits ! 

The New Tariff Must Have a Fair Trial. 

There is neither wisdom nor justice in the suggestion 
that the subject of tariff revision shall be aijain opened 
before this law has had a fair trial. It is quite true that 
every tariff schedule is subject to objections. No billwas 
ever framed, I suppose, that in all of its rates and classi- 
fications had the full approval even of a party caucus. 
Such legislation is always and necessarily the product of 
compromise as to details, and the present law is no excep- 
tion. But in its greneral scope an<l eil^ect I 
think it will justify tlie support of those who 
believe that American legislation should 
conserve and defend American trade and 
the wagrcs of American workmen. 

— BKNJA31IN UAKRISON. 



Take the Issne to Your Jlomes. 

{Fort Wayne^ Ind., Ser)t. 4, laSS.) 

Some think it enough to say that thev arc not free- 
traders because they are not in favor of abolishing all 
customs duties. Let me remind such that the free-trade 
countries of Europe, recognized to be such, have not 
abolished all customs duties. A better distinction is this: 
The free-trader believes in levying^ customs 
duties without any rej^ard to the effect ot 
those duties upon the wajfcs of our workingf 
people, or upon the production of our own 
shop*. This, then, is the issue. Take it to your homes. 

—BENJAMIN HABBISON. 
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T '^ ^h VALUES. 



More of Eyerything to be had for a 
Dollar than Formerly. 



AND MOBE DOLLARS TO GET THEM 

WITH. 



Mechanics and the Tariff. 



In like manner the lowering of prices for all manufac- 
tured products has been going on for more than thirty 
years under Uepuhlican protection, and this has enabled 
the workingman to buy more with every dollar received 
in wages than he could buy in 1850. Official records of 
prices prior to 1889 are not completed, but tables have 
been published which show that less than .$75 would now 
buy as much of all articles entering into the consumption 
of an ordinary family at wholesale prices on the seaboard 
as AlOO would buy at the same markets in the last year of 
a Democratic reveuue tariff. Farm products have been 
reduced in cost to Eastern consumers by a reduction in 
the cost of transportation, but their value has not been 
correspondingly reduced to the farmers who ship their 
products over the long lines of railway. On the other 
hand, manufactured products have been reduced in cost 
mucli more than prices of farm products at the seaboard, 
and almost without exception are cheaper than they 
ever were under tlie l>eniocrHtic revenue 
tariff*. It is undeniable that the tendency of inventions 
and of progress in the arts and sciences is to reduce the 
expenditure of human labor aiul cousequently the cost of 
producing manufactured articles. But comparison 
between tlie prices for such articles in this 
and in otlier countries makes it clear that 
the reduction in prices lias heen as ^reat in 
this as in any otlier land. Of all the benetits which 
advancing civilization has secured to the human race the 
American people have been enableil to enjoy under pro- 
tection not only their full share but a larger share than 
has fallen to the lot of the people in other countries. 

Mechanics Pbotected. 

It is often asked why hands engaged in mechanical 
trades, siich as liouse-building occupations and the bakers, 
butchers, plumbers and the like, should secure as much 
increase in waives as those engaged in protected manu- 
factures. JbSut the men in tlie mechanical occu- 
pations have no torei|i;n competition what- 
ever to retard their improvement in coitdi- 
tlon. Thev, therefore, feel the full effect of that steady 
Increase in demand for all American labor which proteo- 
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Oon has causeU for thirty yesrs. The emploTer who to 
maniifacluricg woolen goodB, or st«el in various forma, 
or oMier articles UrgeTv imported, may often find It Im- 
posBible to grant an atlvance In wagcB wben it is asked, 
becBuae a further advance at tliat time In the cost of pro- 
duction might enable foreign competitors to undersell 
him and cut oS part of his market. But the csrpenters 
or the masons have no such competition to meet. No 
foreign artisan can lay the foundation or put up the 
frame-work of a house for Americans to occupy, and ship 
it to this country for sale. The natural protection 
provided by the cliaracter of tlielr occupation 
enables these workmen to reap the full benefit of that up- 
ward impulse which protection gives, through the con- 
stant demand for American labor in the ezpanBion and 
diversification of industries. 

Wages of Farm Laboh. 

The wages of farm labor, as exhibited by official re- 
poTlB of the Agricultural Department, disclo.se the opera- 
tion of the same influence. Because there is a greater de- 
mand for all labor, wben new cstablishinc-nls are con- 
stantly being completed and put in operation, through 
the withdrawal of hands from the supply available for 
farm labor, there results an advance in the wages of such 
bands which bears strong tfstimony to the power of the 
upward influence. The official alatemenls (see Table D) 
show that the average of waces paid to farm hands per 
monfh in all the States has advanced 1.4 per cent during 
the last two years. 2 per cent, during the last four years. 
S per cent, in Ilie last seven years, and 15.7 per cent, since 
1679, the year of specie resumption. Wliile this advance 
makes the cost of production somewtiat greater, the 
farmers have compensation in the far greater efflciency of 
farm implements and machinery, in their greater cheap- 
ness, especially within the past two years, and in the re- 
duction of more than one-half in the cost of transporting 
their products from the farms to distant eastern markets. 

Thb Natios's Makvbllous Prooeiss. 

This is but an outline of the magnificent results which 
have followed a steady maintenance of the Republican 
policy of protection for more than thirty years. The 
progress of the nation has been greater than that of any 
other nation, and so great that this has surpassed every 
other in aggregate valuation. The wealtli-prodiic- 
iDg power of the people haxtfuined so i;reatl; 
thikt foreif^u Ntatistlclnus now estimate the 
aaiiiial additlou to the wealtli of the Uuited 
8tHt«H at4 greater than the annual addition 
to the wealth of Oreat JJrltai d, Oeniiauy uiid 
France comhiued. The distribution of wealth has 
been BO favorable that labor earns about twice as much in 
this as in other countries, wtiile the purchasing power of 
wages earned has been Increased in greater proportion 
here than elsewhere. Within tliirty years under the pro- 
tective policy, the value of labor meaHured In 
the tliingH It will buy has more tbau doubled 
In the United States, and nowhere else has it gained 
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The Cotton Tibs Bill. 

This bill was passed April 9 by a vote of 157 Democrats in 
iaTor against 48 Republicans and 3 Democrats against it, 
and places on the free list an important product of iron or 
steel, while similar products intended for other uses re- 
main dutiable as well as the materials from which it is 
manufactured. More than 30,000 tons of cotton ties were 
imported in a single year before the new duties were im- 
posed. Since they were imposed the imports have not 
been 500 tons. About forty American works have gone 
into the business, and have not only supplied the entire 
consumption, but at the end of last season had considera- 
ble stocks over. Competition between them not only 
prevents any advance in price ; it has actually caused the 
price to decline below that of two years ago. In June, 
1890. makers were selling at $1. 10 per bundle of 50 pounds ; 
in July, August and September at $1.12, and a small ad- 
vance of eight cents per bundle followed the new duties 
in November and December, but in the same months last 
year the price had fallen again to $1.10 per bundle, and 
has since gone below $1 at the same works. Thus there 
is not the shadow of excuse for pretending that consumers 
are in the slightest degree burdened by the new duties. 
The only motive that can exist for breaking down this 
new industry, which already aids in giving employment 
to 11,000 hands, is either a narrow sectionalism or a 
spiteful desire to destroy every evidence that the new 
tariff has benefited the country without taxing con- 
sumers. 

Works in Great Britain, which produced a large part of 
the ties used in this country, have been stopped by the 
new American competitton. Tlieir mana^rers 
openly state that tliey wait in hope that 
American voters will drive back across the 
ocean the new industry established here, and 
restore to the British makers the larg^e profits 
they formerly enjoyed. They indulge strong hope 
that President Cleveland and a Democratic Congress will 
be elected, being assured that such a result would mean 
many millions to them. Putting cotton ties on the free 
list would take from American workers, who produced 
last year over 1,600,000 bundles, at least $1,000,000 in 
wages which they now expend in the purchase of food 
from farmers, and of clothing and other supplies from 
American artisans and mechanics, and would send more 
than that sum each |rear to Great Britain to the manu- 
facturers who are impatiently waiting for a Democratic 
victory in the United States. 

Cotton BAOonca. 

The proposal to put cotton bagging on the free list was 
merely an act of favoritism which demagogues thought 
would benefit the cotton-growing States. It had no other 
possible excuse, and if ttie committee had not been igno- 
rant, or had not supposed the cotton growers ignorant, 
the proposal would never have been made. But for no 
other or better reason than this the Democrats of the 
House were willing to close a large number of American 
works, and to deprive of employnieut a nmltitude of 
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tlon has caiued for tblrtj' resrs. The employer wlia is 
m&Dufacturing woolen goods, or eteel in various fomiB, 
or other articles largeTv imported, may often find It Im- 
possible to grant an advance in wages wben it is asked, 
because a further advance at that time in the coat of pro. 
ductioD migbt enable foreign competitors to undereell 
him and cut off part of his market. But tiie carpenters 
or the masoua have no Buch competition to meet. No 
foreign artisan can lay Uie foundation or put up the 
frame-work of a bouse tor Americans lo c)ccup;, and ship 
it to this country for sale. Tlie natural protection 
provided by tlie cliurncter uf tlieir occupation 
enables tbeae workmen to reap tlie full beneflt of that up- 
ward impulse whicli protection gives, through tbe con- 
stant demand for American labor in the eipan^on and 
diversification of industries. 

Waqeb of Pabm Labob. 

The wages of farm labor, as exhibited by official re* 
ports of the Agricullural Department, disclose the opera- 
tion of the same intluencc. Because there is a greater de- 
mand for all labor, when new esiahlisbmeuta are con- 
stantly being completed and put in operation, through 
the ffitlidrawal of liauds from the supply available for 
farm labor, tliere results an advance in the wages of such 
hands which bears strong testimony to Ciie power of the 
upward influence. Tlie official atatemeiils (see Table D) 
show that the average of wages paid to farm hands per 
month in ail the States has advanced 1.4 per cent, during 
the last two years. 2 per cent, during the last four years. 
3 per cent, in the last seven years, and l.").? per cent, since 
l&JO, the year of specie resumption. While this advance 
makes llie cost of production somewhat greater, the 
farmers have compensation in the far greater efficiency of 
farm implements and machinery, in uieir greater cheap- 
neaa, especially williin the past two years, and in the re- 
duction of more than one-half in the cost of transporting 
tiieir products from the farms to distant eastern markets. 

The Nation's Mabvellous Proobess. 

This is but an outline of the magnidcent results whicli 
have followed a steady maintenance of the Republican 
policy of protection for more than thirty years. The 
progress of the nation has been greater tlian that of any 
other nation, and so great that this has aurpassed every 
other in aggreeale valuatioo. Tbe wealtli-produo- 
ing poller or the people hnu t^uiiied so greatly 
tbat foreigu HtatfatlctikiiH now estimate the 
annual addition to tlie wealth of tlie United 
StateH an greater than the annual addition 
to ttie wealth uf Oreat Britain, Germany and 
Prance combined. The diatribution of wealth has 
been so favorable tliat labor earns about twice as much in 
this as in other countries, white tbe purchasing power of 
wages earned has been increased in greater proportion 
bere than elsewhere. Within thirty years under the pro- 
tective policy, tbe value of labor measured in 
tbe tilings it will buy has more than doubled 
In tbe United States, and nowkere else bas it gfdiud 
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Tee Cotton Ties Bill. 

This bill was passed April 9 by a vote of 157 Democrats in 
favor against 4d Republicuns and 3 Democrats against it, 
and places on the free list an important product of iron or 
steel, while similar products intended for other uses re- 
main dutiable as well as the materials from which it is 
manufactured. More than 30,000 tons of cotton ties were 
imported in a single year before the new duties were im- 
posed. Since they were imposed the imports have not 
been 500 tons. About forty American works have gone 
into the business, and have not only supplied the entire 
consumption, but at the end of last season had considera- 
ble stocks over. Competition between them not only 
prevents any advance in price ; it has actually caused the 
price to decline below that of two years ago. In June, 
1890, makers were selling at $1. 10 per bundle of 50 pounds ; 
in July, August and September at $1.12, and a small ad- 
vance of eignt cents per bundle followed the new duties 
in November and December, but in the same months last 
year the price had fallen again to $1.10 per bundle, and 
has since gone below $1 at the same works. Thus there 
is not the shadow of excuse for pretending that consumers 
are in the slightest degree burdened by the new duties. 
The only motive that can exist for breaking down this 
new industry, which already aids in giving employment 
to 11,000 hands, is either a narrow sectionalism or a 
spiteful desire to destroy every evidence that the new 
tariff has benefited the country without taxing con- 
sumers. 

Works in Great Britain, which produced a large part of 
the ties used in this country, have been stopped by the 
new American competitton. Tlieir mana^rers 
openly state that they wait in hope that 
American voters will drive hack across the 
ocean the new industry established here, and 
restore to the British makers the largre profits 
they formerly enjoyed. They indulge strong hope 
that President Cleveland and a Democratic Congress will 
be elected, being assured that such a result would mean 
many millions to them. Putting cotton ties on the free 
list would take from American workers, who produced 
last year over 1,600,000 bundles, at least $1,000,000 in 
wages which they now expend in the purchase of food 
from farmers, and of clothing and other supplies from 
American artisans and mechanics, and would send more 
than that sum each |rear to Great Britain to the manu- 
facturers who are impatiently waiting for a Democratic 
victory in the United States. 

Cotton BAOonra. 

The proposal to put cotton bagging on the free list was 
merely an act of favoritism which demagogues thought 
would benefit the cotton-growing States. It had no other 
possible excuse, and if the committee had not been igno- 
rant, or had not supposed the cotton growers ignorant, 
the proposal would never have been made. But for no 
other or better reason thau this the Democrats of the 
Hoose were willing to close a large number of American 
works, and to deprive of employnient a multitude of 
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The Democracy is a Party Hostile to 

Industries. 



FLOCKS ENORMOUSLY INCKEASED 

DURING 1891. 



Woolen Goods Cheaper. 



It is against this wonder-working policy, which brlDgs 
to all benefits greater than any have anticipated, that, the 
Democratic, party fights. No longer trying merely to find 
flaws in the details of the tariff, or particular duties which 
can be successfully attacked, the party denounces as rob- 
bery a system which has helped to benefit every class of 
citizens in ever3r section of tlie land, and declares tliat 
it is uucoiistitutioual to proviile by protection 
a largrer deinaiid for American labor and au 
expansion of American industries. The con- 
trast between the Democratic and Republican platforms is 
not greater than the contrast between the measures which 
the two parties have supported. 

The bills framed this year by the Democrats, and passed 
by the enormous Democratic majority in the House, were 
confessedly intended only as a few samples of what the 
party would do if it had full power. The intention was 
plainly avowed to frame no general tariff bill, because it 
was not thought wise to show in detail exactly^ what the 
party meant to do, except as these few bills indicate its 
purpose. But, judging from these measures alone, the 
l>eniocratic policy must be pronounced hos- 
tile to American industries, hostile to Amer- 
ican producers and to tlie interests of Ameri- 
can wagre-earners, and calcuiate<i to benefit 
only the manufacturers of otiier countries, 
their employees, and tlie agents or others 
who imi>ort foreig^n ffoods into the United 
States. 

Frer WeeL. 

The first of these measures, passed April 7th, 1893, in 
the Democratic House by a vote of 194 yeas, all Demo- 
crats, against 58 Republicans and 2 Democrats in the 
the negative, provides in its first section tliat ** on and 
after tlie first day of January, 1893, the following articles, 
when imported, shall be exempt from duty, namely : All 
wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animtds. and all wool and "hair on the skin, noils, top 
waste, slubbiug waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn 
waste, card waste, bur waste, rags and flocks, including 
all waste or rags composed wholly or in part of wool* 
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mUslflth le sweeping and destmctive change which 
President v/Acv id aavocated in his free-trade message, 
tbe flnit ai<utial measagr^ t>y an American 
President ever devoted exclusively to an at- 
tempt to destroy an .important industry of 
his own country. 

But the bill of 1892 went even further than the Presi- 
dent in his bid for free-trade votes. It proposed to admit 
free of all duty, not only all wool, whether washed or un- 
unwashed, but all the various forms of noils, flocks, tops 
and so-called waste, names which have been devised by 
foreign manufacturers for the purpose of fraudulently in- 
troducing into this country at lower rates of duty parti- 
ally manufactured wool ready for use, as if it were the 
worthless refuse of manufacture. The pretence that such 
partially manufactured wool would be dutiable under 
another provision, as having been advanced by subsequent 
processes or labor beyond the condition of waste, is frivo- 
lous, because the same false pretences which formerly 
gained its admission at low rates would, under the Demo- 
cratic act, get it admitted free of duty. In the fiscal year 
1890, the last before a new tariff was adopted, no less than 
4,085,266 pounds of such pretended rofuse was imported 
at ten cents per pound duly, the foreign value of which 
was more than forty-one cents per pound, nearly double 
tl»e value of clothing wool imported the same year, and 
nearly three times the average value of all wool. The 
effect of" such importations is to cut ofi* the 
demand for more tlian tliree pounds of 
Amorican wool aurainst every pound of such 
scoured and partially manufactured material 
imported^ and no party not desiring to break down 
wool-growing in this country would have proposed such a 
change. 

To Destroy Wool Gbowwo. 

Free wool means for more than a million American 

wool growers direct and unchecked competition of the 

most degrading sort, not with free men of any race who 

own their lands and support their own government, but 

with convicts or coolies in Australasia, with the savages 

of South America and the blacks of South Africa. 

Wliere land costs nothing-, where the climate 

reduces the expense of sheep raising to the 

minimum^ and where the laborer has neither 

liome nor citizenship, and lives on nothing, 

wool can H>e grown at a cost with which 

American farmers cannot compete and 

$^hould never be obliged to compete. Already 

Australian production has been so vastly increased, and 

the price of wool in other countries so greatly depressed. 

that 148,670,072 pounds were imported during the past 

fiscal year, the greater part of whicli was valued abroad 

at less than 10 cents per pound. Without any duty on 

cheap foreign wool, the industry in this country would 

have to be almost wholly abandoned, even in the distant 

unsettled and rapidly narrowing regions where lands can 

"be occupied for notliing. The irrowers of wool number 

more than a million, and own 45,000,000 sheep, the value 

of which is $11(5,000,000. Rarely, if ever, has it been pro* 
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American operatiTes, In order to fayor an Indian trmt 
which coDtroIs the mills at Calcutta, and prodncea bag. 
sing with coolie labor at a cost of less than 14 centa per 
day. To the cotton planter who gets more per pound for 
the gross weigiit of his bales of cotton than he pays for the 
bacging included in that weight, no reduction in the cost 
of bagging is necessarv, but under protective duties the 
cost of bags has been largely reduced by the competition 
of Americi n works. An oflicial statement from the 
Bureau of Statistics (see Table E) shows the price of 
gunny bag! for some montlis before the new tariff was 
enacted anci down to March, 1892. The two-pound bag 
which cost 8 cents in June, 1890, fell to 0} cents in 
January, 1891, and to G cents in January and February, 
1893, a decline of 25 per cent, in two years. In 2|-DOund 
bags the decline has been 2^ cents, and in l|-pouna bags 
it has been If cents. In the face of such a cheapening of 
this product under* protective duties, the proposal to 
abolish those duties, and depend upon coolie labor and tU^ 
C^cutta trust, is eminently worthy of free traders. 

LxAS Oas. 

Another bill passed by the Democratic House, July 8 — 
105 yeas to 62 na^s— placed lead ore on the free list, in 
contempt of the interest of Western miners, whose votes 
the Democratie party now seeks. Tlie pretext for this 
change was that the Mexican ore is needed to smelt with 
American ore as a flux, but The testimony of experts 
proves that there Is no such necessity. The true purpose 
was to get cheap ore, mined by the cheapest Mexican 
labor at oO cents per day, to compete with the ore mined 
by citizens of this country, who earn five times as muclx. 
In 1891 the Importation of silver ore amounted to 
S71, 000.000 pouncis, bearing 15.0 per cent, of lead, so that 
more than 30,000 tons of lead would thus have been 
brought in free of duty, the product of Mexican cheap 
miners, if the Democratic policy had been in force. In 
six months of this year 26,772,000 pounds of lead con- 
tained in Mexican silver ore have been imported paying 
the present duty, and the Democratic party would admit 
all this ore free, to the injury of American producers. 



" We lead all nations in agriculture, we lead all nations 
in mining, and we lead all nations in mamitacturing. 
These are the trophies which we bring after tw^ty-nine 
years of a Protective Tariff. Can any other system 
furnish such evidences of prosperity ? Yet in 
the presence of such a showing ( f progress there are 
men everywhere found who talk about the restraints we 
put upon trade and the burdens we put upon the enter- 
prise and energy of our people. There is no 
country in tlio world wliere individual 
enterprise lias sucli a wide and varied 
rang^e and wliero tlio inventive greuius of 
man has such encourag^ement.'* 

-WILLIAM McKLNfLGY* J& 
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LATE 1 PLENTY. 



Hbde by American Workmen In 
American Shops of American 

Plates. 



FOETI-TWO FACTOBIES ON THE 
OFFICIAL LIST. 



And It Constantly Growf. 



Perhaps th« kast ezcuiable of all tli« tariH «eaiTurM 
paased by the Democrats of the House was the tin plate 
bill, for which 207 votes were cast July 8th against 50 
in the negative. This bill places tin piates on the free 
list« It cuts down the duty after October 1, 1893, to one 
cent per pound, the old rate under which not a single 

Sound of tin plates had been produced, but without any 
iscoverable reason, postpones until October 1, 1894, the 
entire abolition of all duties on this product As the re* 
duction or the abolition of duty would equally destroy 
the manufacture in this country, the Democratic majority 
might as well have Toted to annihilate the industry at 
once, without the shabby pretence of humane delay. The 
thousands of American workingmen who would be 
thrown out of employment by the closing of works, if 
the duty should be reduced to one cent per pound, might 
better have had fair warning to look for their livelihood 
elsewhere, with no false hope that the maaufocture could 
endure for two years longer. 

Tin Plate AcruAtxT Hsditokd in Psics. 

This bill is the outgrowth of an impudent falsehood, 
repeated so often and so widely that the Democratic party 
would have beeu disgraced, even in the eyes of its most 
ignorant adherents, if it had not pretended to consider the 
new duty on tin plates a frightful burden to consumers 
which should be removed. If that impudent lie had never 
been told, and if ignorant people by the thousand had not 
been persuaded to believe it, no party managed by sane 
men would have ventured to propose the destruction of a 
new industry, which has already given employme'nt to 
many thousand hands without impof^ing any tax whatever 
upon the people. The cost of I. C. Coke Tin Plates 14x20 
at New York and at Liverpool at the dates named has 
been : 

N. Y. Liverpool. 

Oct. 7, 1890 $5.60 $4 11 

Jan. 1, 1891 6.30 4.23 

July 1, 1891 6.80 8.46 

Jan. 1, 1892 6.26 8.08 

Aug. »4, 1892 6.X6 ZM 
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The forrign maker has rednoed the cost of i ioib- 
•umtUlly the entire amoant of the additionel < , irhkh 
!t 1.8 cents per lb. or 91*29 per box. so that huid rieHtng 
price at wholesale ia this country is actually lower than 
It was when the new tariff went into effect, or when the 
new tin place duty took effect July 1, 1891. The duty 
is uot added to the cost, as Oenioeratic rea^ 
Koners stupidly assert, hut has heen taken 
from his profit hy tlie Welsh manufacturer, 
practically the whole of it in tills as in many 
other instances* The British price never has been 
ns low as it is now, except for a very short time in the year 
1886. 

It is not denied that the price had been put up by the 
foreign trust which controls this manufacture a little 
before the new tariff bill passed, so that prices were 
higher when it passed than they had been for some 
months. But it was this very power, which the monopoly 
held and mercilessly exercised, to put up prices at plea- 
sure for an article enormously consumed in this country » 
which at last exhausted the patience of the American 
people, and determined a Republican Congress to destroy 
the monopoly by creatines the tin plate industiy in this 
country. At one time $13.50 was charged American con- 
sumers for the same tin plates which foreign makers 
now offer them at $5.15 after paying the additional 
duty of $1.29 per box, and in six of the eleven years 
prior to the new duties, prices had been pushed higher 
by the foreign monopoly than they are now with the new 
duties paid. 

Amsbxcan TVobkb of Ukequaled Exokixsnox. 

When it was proposed to establish this new industry by 
adequate duties for protection, free trade journals and 
orators broke out in a chorus of protestation that the 
thing was utterly impossible. It has been proved 
that they did not tell the truth. Erected within a 
siuffle year there are in this country worlds 
which tlie nianagrers of establishments in 
"Wales and heads of the Welsh Manufacture 
ers' Association who liave visited this 
country, have publicly declared the finest 
and most complete works for the purpose 
they have ever seen* The tin plate turned out 
is of such excellence that, as a letter from the Record 
Manufacturing Company of Ohio to Col. Ayres of the 
Treasury Department declares, it << is far superior to 
that of foreigrn makers/* owing to the superiority 
of the ore in this country from which the steel is made, 
so that '' during the last month they have not had a 
single sheet cracked under their dies, which is something 
they could never say of the very highest grade of foreign 
plates they ever obtained." Sworn statements to Col. 
Ayres, agent of the Treasury Department, under the re- 
quirements of the law, prove that during the last 
quarter more than 8,000,000 pounds of tin plates 
were made in this country besides the large quantity 
for use in stamping establishments, and yet some 
of the works of largest capaci^ and finest eqoip- 
meut have gone into operatfoa siaot that qoarltir 
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«loied, and oChen irill toon commence work. Tbe 
official list of companies eugagred in tlie man- 
ufiactare of tin plates alrea<ly includes 42, 

and, when all are at work to the capacity for which plants 
are erected or bein? erected, the production will far ex- 
ceed that requlrea by the law, for the McKinley act 
provided that the new duty should terminate unless 
within six years the American makers should produce in 
one year over a third of the tin plates imported and con- 
sumed in this country in one of the six years. Uuring 
the past year 418 million pounds have heen 
imported, and the exports with drawback 
have been about 150 million pounds, so that 
a production of 90 million pounds in any one 
year of the six will meet the requirement of 
the law. fiut before the end of the very first year the 
capacity of works in operation exceeded 40 million pounds 
yearly. It would be strange indeed, in view of the past 
increase, if the production for the next year, the second 
under the new law, should not exceed the required one- 
third of the past yearns net imports, unless a free trade 
victory should arrest the progress. It is plain enough 
that the foreign makers have no longer a hope except m 
the friendly activity of the Democratic party. Thus 
''Industries,** a London trade paper, of April 1, 1892, 
fiays«: 

•* The statement made this week that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives had 
determined to recommend the passing of the hill recently 
introduced into that branch of the Legislature, with a 
view to getting rid of the duty of 2J cents per pound on 
imports of tin plates, is onathat will come as a great re- 
lief to a very important branch of the iron trade of Great 
Britain." 

Cost to Consumers. 

The falsehood that Americans cannot make tin plates 
having thus been buried out of sight by their energy and 
enterprise, the free traders next pretend that consumers in 
this country are paying an unjust tax for the establish- 
ment of the new works. But this untruth will 
not live long. Out of the 418,000,000 pounds im- 
ported during the fiscal year just closed, about 
150,000,000 pounds were used in the manufacture of cans 
exported, on which a drawback of 99 per cent, of the duty 
is allowed, so that there was practically no added cost to 
the -Amer can consumers. A large portion of the remain- 
ing 268.000,000 pounds is consumed in roofing or the man- 
ufacture of cans and other articles for use in this country, 
the consuming manufacturers buying at the whohsale 
prices already (quoted, so that they are actualy paying 
lesB than they paid in October, 1890. when the new tariff 
l>ecame a law, and less than they paid in July. 1891, when 
the tin plate duty went into effect. If th€*y have 
fzlianred more for cauH and other nrticles of 
t^in produced l»y them, they tiave pinndered 
Uie consumers \% itiioiit proper excuse. Tbe re- 
Xsaining portion, certainly less than a third of the entire 
consumption, has gone into tin ware for the use of the 
l>eopIe, and it is demonstrable that, if retail prices of such 
'^arc have been increased, it has been without justifica- 
tion. 



The foreign maker has reduced the cost of es mb- 
fitantially the entire amount of the additional dut.j, whSdi 
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It is not denied that the price had been put up by the 
foreign trust which controls this manufacture a little 
before the new tariff b^U passed, so that prices were 
higher when it passed than tliey had been for some 
months. But it was this very power, wliich the monopoly 
held and mercilessly exercised, to put up prices at plea- 
sure for an article enormously consumed in this country, 
which at last exhausted tlie patience of the American 
people, and determined a Republican Congress to destroy 
the monopoly by creating the tin plate industry in this 
country. At one time $13.00 was charged American con- 
sumers for the same tin plates which foreign makers 
now offer them at $5.15 after paying the additional 
duty of $1.29 per box, and in six of the eleven years 
prior to the new duties, prices had been pushed higher 
by the foreign monopoly than they are now with the new 
duties paid. 

AmSBXOAN WoICKS of UlTEQUALED EXCEIXENCX. 

When it was proposed to establish this new industry by 
adequate duties for protection, free trade journals and 
orators broke out in a chorus of protestation that the 
thing was utterly impossible. It has been proved 
that they did not tell the truth. Erected witnin a 
siuffle year there are in this country works 
which the manag^ers of establishments in 
"Wales and heads of the Welsh Manufactur- 
ers' Association who have visited this 
country, have publicly declared the finest 
and most complete works for the purpose 
they have ever seen* The tin plate turned out 
is of such excellence that, as a letter from the Record 
Manufacturing Company of Ohio to Col. Ay res of the 
Treasury Department declares, it << is far superior to 
tliat of foreigrn makers," owing to the superiority 
of the ore in this country from which the steel is made, 
so that '* during the last mouth they have not had a 
single sheet cracked under their dies, which is something 
they could never say of the very highest grade of foreign 
plates they ever obtained." Sworn statements to Col. 
Ayres, agent of the Treasury Department, under the re- 
quirements of the law. prove that during the last 
quarter more than 8,000,000 pounds of tin plates 
were made in this country besides the large quantity 
for use in stamping establishments, and yet some 
of the works of largest capacity and finest equip- 
ment have gone into operattoa siaof Uiai qoarMf 
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«loied, Bdd oCben will toon commence work. The 
official list of companies eugai^ed iu tlie man- 
ufiEUSture of tiu plates alrea<ly includes 42, 

and, when all are at work to the capacity for which plants 
are erected or hein^ erected, the production will far ex- 
ceed that requirea by the law, for the McKinley act 
provided that the new duty should terminate unless 
within six years the American makers should produce in 
one year over a third of the tin plates imported and con- 
sumed in this country in one of the six years. During 
the past year 418 million pounds have heen 
imported, an<l tiie exports witli drawback 
have been about 150 million pounds, so tliat 
a production of 90 million pounils in any one 
year of the six will meet the requirement of 
tlie law. fiut before the end of the very first year the 
capacity of works in operation exceeded 40 million pounds 
yearly. It would be strange indeed, in view of the past 
mcrease, if the production for the next year, the second 
under the new law, should not exceed the required one^ 
third of the past yearns net imports, unless a free trade 
victory should arrest the progress. It is plain enough 
that the foreign makers have no longer a hope except m 
the friendly activity of the Democratic party. Thus 
"Industries," a London trade paper, of April 1, 1892, 
6ays«: 

•* The statement made this week that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives liad 
determined to recommend the passing of the hill recently 
introduced into that branch of the Legislature, with a 
view to getting rid of the duty of 2J cents per pound on 
imports of tin plates, is onathat will come as a great re- 
lief to a very important branch of the iron trade of Great 
Britain.*' 

Cost to CoNSuiiSBS. 

The falsehood that Americans cannot make tin plates 
having thus been buried out of sight by their energy and 
enterprise, the free traders next pretend that consumers in 
this country are paying an unjust tax for the establish. 
ment of the new works. But this untruth will 
not live long. Out of the 418,000,000 pounds im- 
ported during the fiscal year just closed, about 
150,000,000 pounds were used in the manufacture of cans 
exported, on which a drawback of 99 per cent, of the duty 
is allowed, so that there was practically no added cost to 
the American consumers. A large portion of the remain- 
ing 268,000,000 pounds is consumed in roofing or the man- 
ufacture of cans and other articles for use in this country, 
the consuming manufacturers buying at the whoh sale 

f>rices already (quoted, so that they are actualy paying 
es8 than they paid in October. 1890. when the new tariff 
became a law, and less than they paid in July. 1891. when 
the tin plate duty went into effect. If tliey have 
c^lianred more for canH aii<i otiier nrtioles of 
^in produced l»y them, they have plniidered 
tthe consumers u ithoiit proper excuse. The re- 
l3iaining portion, certainly less than a third of the entire 
^consumption, has gone into tin ware for the use of the 
X:>eople, and it is demonstrable that, if retail prices of such 
"^arc have been increased, it has been without justifica- 
Xion. 
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The foreign monopolists and the mannfactnren havt 
had a fine time chargitig Americans for tinware two or 
three times the cost, and it is well that consumers shonld 
have their turn. The tin dinner pail, about which free- 
trade orators have wailed so loudly, cost the manufact- 
urer 27 cents each, the old duty paid, and weighs two 
pounds twelve ounces, so thai tiie additional duty would 
amount to 8.3 cents per pail. Thus the entire cost, with 
the new duty paid, will be only 80.3 cents, but the retidl 
price of this same pail has been 50 cents. The profit* 
after paying the old duty were 23 cents, and after paying 
the new duty would be 19.7 cents— more than 60 per 
cent. A trader who refuses to sell at a 60 per cent profit, 
and demands a higher price from customers on account 
of the 8.8 cents duty he has to pay, deserves to be set be- 
fore the people in his true light, for in that case the ad- 
ditional charge is not because of the tariff, but because he 
is an extortionist. 

This is not, by any means, the worst illustration of the 
sape character. The half-pint cup, which would cost 1.4 
cents each with the new duty paid, retails at some places for 
6 cents, the profit being 8.6 cents, or more than 200 per 
cent. What have custumers to say of the dealer whp tries 
to make them pay more, because his cup costs him 1.4 
cents instead of 1 cent each ? In Table F are given de- 
tails of 24 kinds of tinware, the actual cost of each at 
wholesale, and the cost of each with the old dClty paid, 
the weight of each article, and the cost with the new duty 
of 1.2 cents per pound added» and the retail price actually 
charged. On only 8 of the 24 articles is the retail profit less 
than 100 per cent, after paying the whole of the new duty. 
On one other it is 90 per cent. ; on two others 80 per cent ; 
on one only 70 per cent. ; on one only 60 per cent, and on 
two others 58 prr cent. There remains only one article in 
the entire list on which the payment of the whole new duty 
would bring down the retail profit below 58 per cent. If 
the price is raised in such cases, it is not in the slightest 
degree due to the tariff, but only to the disposition of men 
who want more than 58 per cent, profit. 

It ought to be known io consumers that there are some 
retail dealers, happily by no means the majority, who do 
extort where they can additional prices on the pretense 
that the new duty makes the charge necessary. If ther 
do, it is, in almost every instance, in order to swell retail 
profits which are already greater than the facts warrant. 
But the investigation of retail prices by the Senate finance 
Conmiittee demonstrated that comparatively lew of 
the mauy liuiiclrcd traders viHited were 
makint; any iiigber oharg^e for tinware than 
they had made before the new tariff was 
imposed. The average of retail prices was but slightlj 
raised on such articles. h*s8 than it would have been had 
only half the dealers added but a single cent to the price. 
Within a short time, when American workers are supply, 
ing tin freely, there will be found not even the shadow of 
an excuse for such extortion. 

If Democratic free traders let this industry alone, It 
Will soon save the people of this country 
more than ^SO^OOOyOOO yearly which they 
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I nn L Ibr the piodaots 

itf BrI »«• ^.jQd lauie G.) Expended here 

%j Ameiri wiir^i&gmen, that sum would add to the de- 
Buuid foi v*'oduct8 of farms and shops throughout the 
oonntrr. it is cheaper alwayn to keep our own people at 
work 4;lian to be forced to supply them in idleness and dis- 
eontent, while millioDS in money go abroad to support the 
industries of other countries. 

▲ FosnaN, Not ax Amsbioah, Pouot. 

Such has been the tariff policy which Democrats have 
▼entured this year to disclose to tlie people. At every 
point hostile to the growth and development of American 
industfies ; at every point calculated to benefit foreign 
manufacturers and traders rather than American work- 
iDgmen ; at every point tending to bring American labor 
into competition with the lowest srade of labor in other 
countries — with the coolies of the far East and the pauper 
labor of Europe ; designed to strike down and destroy 
those very industries which have made most notable 
progress within the past two years, and at not a single 
point justified by a prospect of saving anything for Amer- 
ican consumers. It is not only bhinderine and 
iirii<)^&»ttHpiteftil and sectional, Init distinctly 
unpatriotic. In every sense it is a foreign, and not an 
American, policy. It can have no intelligent aim, except 
to enrich other countries at the expense of our own ; to 
turn thousands of Americans out of profitable employ, 
ment that foreign manufacturers and monopolists may be 
rewarded for their intense sympathy with the Denocratio 
party and candidate. 



4Ur Joha Macdonsld Shows How American Proteetloii 

Works. • 

{From a Speech in the Canadian Parliament hy Sir John 

A, Macdonaldt Premier,) 

Buppose.a man has 100 acres on the Canadian side of 
the line and 100 acres of land on the American side el 
the line. Suppose he grows 1,000 bushels of barley on 
aach of his farms. He takes his 1,000 American bushels 
to the American market and gets $1 a bushel for it. He 
takes his 1,000 bushels^ of Canadian barley to the 
American market and gets but 85 ceats per bushel, 
bccausa he has to pay 15 cents duty for taking^ 
it across the line. How can it, in this case, be said 
that the consumer pays the duty? It comes out of 
the pockets of the Canadian farmers. 

ISf 
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The foreign monopolists and the manufactnren hsft 
had a fine time chargitig Americans for tinware two or 
three times the cost, and it is well that consumers •hould 
have their turn. The tin dinner pail, about which free- 
trade orators have wailed 80 loudly, cost the manufact- 
urer 27 cents each, the old duty paid, and weighs two 
pounds twelve ounces, so thai the additional duty would 
amount to 8.3 cents pur pail. Thus the entire cost, with 
the new duty paid, will be only 30.3 cents, but the retidl 
price of this same pail has been 50 cents. The profit* 
after paying the old duty were 23 cents, and after paying 
the new dutv would be 19.7 cents— more than 60 per 
cent. A tracer who refuses to sell at a 60 per cent profit, 
and demands a higher price from customers on account 
of the 8.3 cents duty he has to pay, deserves to be set be- 
fore the people in his true light, for in that case the ad- 
ditional cliarge is not because of the tarifT, but because he 
is an extortionist. 

This is not, by any means, the worst illustration of the 
sape character. Tlie half-pint cup, which would cost 1.4 
cents each with the new duty paid, retails at some places for 
6 cents, the profit being 3.6 cents, or more than 200 per 
cent. What have customers to say of the dealer whp tries 
to make them pay more, because his cup costs him 1.4 
cents instead of 1 cent each ? In Table F are given de- 
tails of 24 kinds of tinware, the actual cost of each at 
wholesale, and the cost of each with the old di)ty paid, 
the weight of each article, and the cost with the new duty 
of 1.2 cents per pound added» and the retail price actually 
charged. On only 8 of the 24 articles is the retail profit less 
than 100 per cent, after paying the whole of the new duty. 
On one other it is 90 per cent. ; on two others 80 per cent ; 
on one only 70 per cent. ; on one only 60 per cent, and on 
two others 58 per cent. There remains only one article in 
the entire list on which the payment of the whole new duty 
would bring down the retail profit below 58 per cent, if 
the price is raised in such cases, it is not in the slightest 
degree due to the tariff, but only to the disposition of men 
who want more than 58 per cent, profit. 

It ought to be known to consumers that there are some 
retail dealers, happily by no means the majority, who do 
extort where they can additional prices on the pretense 
that the new duty makes the charge necessary. If ther 
do, it is, in almost every instance, in order to swell retau 
profits which are already greater than the facts warrant. 
But the investigation of retail prices by the Senate Finance 
Committee demonstrated that comparatively lew of 
the many liiindrcd traders viHited \rere 
makiiigr any iilg^ber chargre for tinware tlioik. 
tliey had made before the new tariff wai 
imposed. The average of retail prices was but slight!; 
raised on such articles, Irss than it would have been hac 
only half the dealers added but a single cent to the pric^ '- 
Within a short time, when American workers are Buppljf^" 
ing tin freely, there will be found not even the shadow c^i 
an excuse for such extortion. 

If Democratic free traders let this industry alone, 9^'^ 
will soon save the people of this countr^S 
more than ^SO^OOO^OOO yearly wMcli tb^a 
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'ft li a lad Ibr the prodnots 

Brl' »A ^ t? J 3 G.) Expended bete 

%(7 Ameii wvi Aibgmeu, thav oi<m would add to the de- 
mand foi uiX>ducts of farms and shops throughout the 
eonntrr. It is cheaper alwayn to keep our own people at 
work 4;han to be forced to supply them in idleness and dis- 
eontent, while millions in money go abroad to support the 
Induitries of other countries. 

▲ FosneN, Not ax Amebioah, Pouot. 

§tich has been the tariff policy which Democrats have 
▼entured this year to disclose to the people. At every 
point hostile to the growth and development of American 
industfies ; at every point calculated to benefit foreign 
manufacturers and traders rather than American work- 
ingmen ; at every point tending to bring American labor 
into competition with the lowest grade of labor in other 
countries — with the coolies of the far East and the pauper 
labor of Europe ; designed to strike down and destroy 
those very industries which have made most notable 
progress within the past two years, and at not a single 
point justified by a prospect of saving anything for Amer- 
ican consumers. It is not only blnuderius* and 
liTuorantyHpitofiil and sectional, but distinctly 
unpatriotic. In every sense it is a foreign, and not an 
American, policy. It can have no intelligent aim, except 
to enrich other countries at the expense of our own ; to 
turn thousands of Americans out of profitable employ, 
ment that foreign manufacturers and monopolists may be 
rewarded for their intense sympathy with the Denocratio 
party and candidate. 



#lr Joha MacdoBsld Shows How American Proteetloa 

Works. • 

(From a Speech in the Canadian Parliament by Sir John 

A, Macdonaldj Premier.) 

Buppose.a man has 100 acres on the Canadian side of 
the line and 100 acres of land on the American side e< 
the line. Suppose he grows 1,000 bushels of barley on 
jsach of his farms. He takes his 1,000 American bushels 
to the American market and gets $1 a bushel for it. He 
takes his 1,000 bushels^ of Canadian barley to the 
American market and gets but 85 cei^ts per bushel, 
bccausa he has to pay 15 cents duty for taking^ 
it acsoss the line. How can it, in this case, be said 
that the consumer pays the duty? It comes out of 
the pockets of the Canadian farmera. 
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The foreign monopolists and the mantifflctnren hsft 
had a fine time charging Americans for tinware two or 
three times the cost, and it is well that consumers •hoaI4 
have their turn. The tin dinner pail, about which free- 
trade orators have wailed 8o loudly, cost the manufact- 
urer 27 cents each, the old duty paid, and weighs two 
pounds twelve ounces, so that the additional duty would 
amount to 3.8 cents per pail. Thus the entire cost, with 
the new duty paid, will be only 80.3 cents, but the retail 
price of this same pail has been 50 cents. The profits 
after paying the old duty were 23 cents, and after paying 
the new duty would be 19.7 cents— more than 60 per 
cent. A trader who refuses to sell at a 60 per cent profit, 
and demands a higher price from customers on account 
of the 3.3 cents duty he has to pay, deserves to be set be- 
fore the people in his true light, for in that case the ad- 
ditional cliarge is not because of the tarifT, but becauae he 
is an extortionist. 

This is not, by any means, the worst illustration of the 
sape character. Tiie half-pint cup, which would cost 1.4 
cents each with the new duty paid, retails at some places for 
6 cents, the profit being 3.6 cents, or more than 200 per 
cent. What have custumers to say of the dealer whp tries 
to make them pay more, because his cup costs him 1.4 
cents instead of 1 cent each ? In Table F are given de- 
tails of 24 kinds of tinware, the actual cost of each at 
wholesale, and the cost of each with the old di2ty paid, 
the weight of each article, and the cost with the new duty 
of 1.2 cents per pound added» and the retail price actually 
charged. On only 8 of the 24 articles is the retail profit less 
than 100 per cent, after paying the whole of the new duty. 
On one other it is 90 per cent. ; on two others 80 per cent ; 
on one only 70 per cent. ; on one only 60 per cent, and on 
two others 58 per cent. There remains only one article in 
the entire list on which the payment of the whole new duty 
would bring down the retail profit below 58 per cent. If 
the price is raised in such cases, it is not in the slightest 
degree due to tlie tariff, but only to the disposition of men 
who want more than 58 per cent, profit. 

It ought to be known to consumers that there are soma 
retail dealers, happily by no moans the majority, who do 
extort where they can additional prices on the pretense 
that the new duty makes the charge necessary. If thejr 
do, it is, in almost every instance, m order to swell retail 
profits which are already greater than the facts warranto 
But the investigation of retail prices by the Senate Finance 
Conmiittee demonstrated that comparatively lew o^ 
the many liuiiclred traders viHited "werc^ 
makiiipT any lilgber oliargre for tinware tlioi 
tliey had made before the new tariff wai 
Imposed. The average of retail prices was but slight!; 
raised on such articles, loss than it would have been ha! 
only half the dealers added but a single cent to the prici^ ^ 
Within a short time, when American workers are supply"- 
ing tin freely, there will be found not even the shadow c^- 
an excuse for such extortion. 

If Democratic free traders let this industry alooe, ^ "^ 
will soon save tlie people of this counfar'S 
more than ^SO^OOO^OOO yearly whicli tb^a 




Ibf Amertusu trotrj^i n, that sum would add to the de- 
maid for products %ji sarins and shops throughout the 
oonDtrr. it is cheaper alwayn to keep our own people at 
work than to be forced to supply them in idleness and dis- 
eontent, while millions in money go abroad to support the 
induatiies of other countries. 

▲ FosneN, Not ax Amebioan, Pouot. 

§tich has been the tariff policy which Democrats have 
Tentured this year to disclose to the people. At every 
point hostile to the growth and development of American 
industfies ; at every point calculated to benefit foreign 
manufacturers and traders rather than American work- 
ingmen ; at every point tending to bring American labor 
into competition with the lowest grade of labor in other 
countries — with the coolies of the far East and the pauper 
labor of Europe ; designed to strike down and destroy 
those very industries which have made most notable 
progress within the past two years, and at not a single 
point justified by a prospect of saving anything for Amer- 
ican consumers. It is not only bliinderiue and 
i£ruoraiit,8piteftil and sectional, bnt distinctly 
unpatriotic. In every sense it is a foreign, and not an 
American, policy. It can have no intelligent aim, except 
to enrich other countries at the expense of our own ; to 
turn thousands of Americans out of profitable employ, 
ment that foreign manufacturers and monopolists may be 
rewarded for their intense sympathy with the Denocratio 
party and candidate. 



€lr Joha Macdonsld Shows How Amerieaa Proteetloa 

Works. • 

(From a Speech in the Canadian Parliament by Sir John 

A. Macdonaldy Premier,) 

Suppose. a man has 100 acres on the Canadian side of 
the line and 100 acres of land on the American side e< 
the line. Suppose he grows 1,000 bushels of barley on 
.each of his farms. He takes his 1,000 American bushels 
to the American market and gets $1 a bushel for it. He 
takes his 1,000 bushels^ of Canadian barley to the 
American market and gets but 85 ceijts per bushel, 
bccausa he has to pay 15 cents duty for taking^ 
it acsoss the line. How can it, in this case, be said 
that the consumer pays the duty? It comes out of 
the pockets of the Canadian farmers. 
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(MScial Treagnry Statistics ProTliig 

that the Country Sells Yast^ 

Uore Under Protection 



THAN UNDER ANY OTHEB POSSIBLE 

SYSTEM. 



Startling Treasury Tables. 



For fifty years it has been the cry of free traders that 
protection would suppress exports. It would stop buy- 
ing foreign products by Americans, and, therefore, theo- 
rists said, would necessarily stop tlie buying of American 
products by foreigners, since nations must, in the long 
run, buy goods with goods. Such has been the free-trade 
theory. It was enticing, but it does not fit the facts. 
Those who know anything of foreign trade are aware that 
the exports of domestic products have been much larger 
during the past thirty years than before, but there are 
very few who realize how astonishing tlie increase 
has lieen. 

Since the protective policy went into effect in 1861 
there have been 30 years of undisturbed operation of that 
policy, which may be contrastetl in official reports 
of the Treasury with the preceding 71 years under 
various forms of tariff. During nearly all the preceding 
period the tariffs were either for revenue only, in accord- 
ance with Democratic theories, or in the nature of com- 
promise, or but partially protective. The aggregate of 
domestic exports, as tables wiiich follow will show» for 
101 years ending with 1890 was $21,092,739,844, 
of which $15,039,818,791 were durius: the 
tiiirty years of protection cndingr witli 1890, 
while ttie aggregate of exports during the 71 years ending 
with 1860 were only $0,052,92 1,053. A stronger 
comparison still may be made if the 10 years, which in- 
cluded the Civil War, the first decade under the present 
protective policy, be omitted on the ground that the full 
force of that policy was in a measure defeated by the dis- 
turbances during and connected with the war, and by the 
great depreciation of the currency. For 81 years 
ending: witli 1870 the total value of domestic exports 
from this country was $8,442,390,801, while for 
only 20 years ending with 1890 the value was $13,2509- 
348,983, an increase of about 57 per cent* 

CoMPABisoNS Showing Wondebful Results. 

The tables, shown on pages 238 to 268, present a summary 
of the official record of important domestic exports for 
one year more than a century, though in some cases, where 
thr exports of a particular product were so small, during 
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the eariier yean of the centnTY, that no official record of 
the qnantity or value was made. But a& the test by values 
of property exported is liable to be deceptive, since with 
declining prices the exports of a larger quantity may ap- 
pear to snow no increase whatever in va*uc. unless the 
quantity marketed in foreign countries has increased as 
much as the product declined in price, thn comparisons 
are made whenever it is possible in quantities of various 
products exported. In many items, for obvious reasons, 
a comparison by quantities is not possible. 

How SOXTTHEBN PlaNTEBS H AYE FaRED UnDER PBOTEOTIOir. 

These tables show an astonishing increase in the exports 
of some of the most important products. More cotton 
has grone Hbroact during^ the last tueuty-two 
years under Protection, 41,302,000,000 lbs., 
than in the previous sixty years under all 
tarifTs, 30,108,000,000 lbs. This does not sus- 
tain the claim that Protection has in any way tended to 
close the world^s markets asainst the products of Southern 
planters. It will be noticed that the exports during the 
last two fiscal years have been far greater than the aver- 
age for any previous decade. 

Grain Gbowebs akd the Tariff. 

Again, the exports of breadstulfs in 20 years under 
Protection have been $3,147,000,000 in value, but 
in the previous 50 years were only $1,200,000,000 
in value. In the last two fiscal years the exports have 
been in value 427 millions, fully a third g^reater than 
the average in any previous decade. The exports of wheat 
in 22 years undler Protection were 1,713 million 
bushels, but in 60 preceding years they were only 292 
million bushels, and the last two years show an average 
of 106 million bushels a year, against 83 million 
bushels yearly in the previous decade, 66 million bushels 
in the aecaae 1871-80, 22 million bushels in the decade 
1861-70, and only 5^ million bushels yearly in any decade 

grior to the Protective tariff of 1861. The exports of flour 
I the last 22 years' have been 162 million barrels, 
bat in the previous 50 years were only 97 million 
barrels ; in the last 22 years the average has been 13 mill- 
ion barrels yearly, 9i million barrels yearly in the previous 
decade, and less than 3 million barrels in any decade prior 
to the tariff of 1861. The exports of corn in 22 years have 
been 1,215 million bushels, but in 81 years preceding 
they were only 250 million bushels. The average for 
the last two years was 51^ million bushels yearly, and a 
little larger in each of the two previous decades, but only 
6 million bushels yearly in any decade prior to 1861. No 
man, in the face of tiiese facts, can claim that 
Protection has closed the world's markets %• 
the products of American grain growers. 

How AsiUAL Pboduots Havs Bszv S^lb. 

Izports of animals and products of animals have enor- 
mously increased. The number of eattle exported in tW9 
years, 769»000 head, is greater than the number is 
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■erenty yean ending with 1870, 404,000 head* wUto 

in twenty years, ending with 1890, the niimb^ waa 
2»389»000 lieacl. Exports of bacon and hams, have 
averaged for the past two years 51>2 million pounds 
yearly ; in the previous decade 457 niillioiiH; in the 

decade ending with 1880, 418 millions ; and in the decade 
ending with 1870 only 70 millions: the aggregate in 
twenty-two years has been 9,935 million pounds, while in 
eighty-one previous years it was only 1,202 million 
pounds. Exports of lard have averaged for two years 
past 479 million pounds yearly, 310 millions in tlie 
previous decade, and 233 millions in the decade ending 
with 1880, but were not 83 million pounds yearly in any 
decade prior to 1861. In twenty-two years under 
Protection the aef^Te^ate lias been 0,391 
million pounds, but in eigrlity-one years pre- 
ceding it was only 1,490 million pounds. 
These figures show clearly that the marketing of Amer- 
ican animal products has not been checked by rrotectioB. 

Daibt Farmsbs Need Not Wobby. 

Exports of dairy products have for two years been 
about live times as great as the average in any decade 
under free trade — 15 million pounds yearly for butter 
against nearly 19 millions and 15 millions in the two 
previous decades, but only 3,600«000 yearly in any decade 
prior to 1861. In twenty-two years the at>^fnre- 
irate lias been 371 million pounds ag'ainst 
253 million pounds in the seventy previous 
years. Exports of cheese have averaged for two years 
82 million pounds yearly, and in the previous decade 104 
millions, and in the decade 1871-80 about 100 millions, 
but averaged only nine millions in any decade prior to 
1860. In twenty-two years the af^r^regrate lias 
been 2,205 million pounds againnt 657 
million pounds in tiie previous eigrhty-one 
years. Assuredly the dairy farmers do not find the 
world's markets closed to their markets by Protection. 

Fetboleum Is Aix Right. 

Exports of petroleum have commenced since tlie Pro- 
tective tariff of 18C1 was enacted, and have cut off to 
some extent the former exports of whale and other oils. 
But of all kinds of oils sent abroad prior to 1861 the 
quantity was but 105 million gallons. In thirty years 
since 18G1 the quantity has been 8,865 million gallons. In 
the last two years the quantity of petroleum 
alone has averagred 712 million grAilons 
yearly, against about 540 million gallons 
yearly for the previous decade, so that the world^s 
markets are not closed to this product » but are demand- 
ing it in increased quantity. 

Wb Sell Sohb Tobaooo, Too. 

Exports of tobacco cannot be exactly compared in 
quantity, but for the past twenty-two years have averaged 
about 250 million pounds yearly, and in no decade prior to 
1861 did the export average more than about 100 millioB 
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yalutd /ore tlie war n«> In r uecfn 
9lA>0 .OOO yearlv. Exports of tuiuiJDtlne dCo 
aTeniRev»erlS.O00,0O0jiHl]niiB,iD the last decade about 
0,900,000 gajlons yearly, and never before the war M 
mucb as 2,000,000 gallons yearly. 

It is a favorile tlieory of tree traders that eiports of 
manuractured products bave been cliccked by Protection, 
becauH It baa increased the cnst of production, it if 
daimed, makiog American products more costly tbaa 
^milar products of other couniries. But a few compari' 
■ODi from the offloial record sutHce to prove that this no- 
tioaiaas false as other free-trade theories. Inlhe follow- 
lag table* the values or quantities prior to 18GI are itatcd 
in the flrst column ; the values or quautities in thirtr 
yasrs— 1861-1890— under Protection in tlie second coU 
nmn, and the values or quantities for tba l&it t\to flsesl 
ywtn Id ttw third column. 

ExpoBTa OF Hanitfadtured PsoDuon. 



iiltural 






cool, BttumiDOu 



Eantieuware... 



uempand nai.miiiiurafturcs 
luillLi-rutitier, numufaclurea.. 
Iron ana steel, manutaclurea 

Leiu], manulactures 

Leu toe r, man d ractures. 
Musical InBWiuni^nu,.. 



tIl,A39,6S 
|l,a8l),wr 



Boap.ponnda... 
«plrH«,Bftlloiia, 
Buear, Kellneci, 



H.rii ,utcf 

(117,706,393 
t».4T$,4U 

(a,7se.ssi 



],fS!),S4« 
(1I,840,9» 



tUBAW 

«a.4si.o» 

)n,ias,a« 



Pboteotios Dobs Not Closb Fobbign Mabkrts. 



In many ci 



it nill be seen that the exports during 



about as large as tlie exports during tlte 71 

years before tlie War. TIjus, in agricultural imple. 
raents, brooms antf brushes, railroad cars, clocks and 
watches, anthracite and bituminous coal, copper and ita 
manufactures, Icatlicr and Its manufacturea, fertilizers, 
musical instruments, oil cake and refined sujfar, the ex< 
ports were actually greater in two years uoder Protection 
tiian ia 71 years before tbe enactmeU of tha PtotecUr* 




Tariff of 1S61. IiAroa and ateel manuttctnn tl. 

nearly as ereat a value of exports in twovean m 

entire period before the War, and sIbo tn flax and heap 
manufactures, rubber manufacturcB, paints and colon, 
paper sod its manufactures, ond trunks aod tbJIbm. In 
all other cases the enormous inCTeaac in recent jrears na- 
der Protection is Bufttcicntly shown by contrsating the 
quantities Bud values for only two yeare with the quanti. 
ties or values for the whole period prior to the War, as ia 
carriages, cliemicats, cotton manufactures, earthenware, 
glassware, load msaufacturcg, soap, spirits, and tobacco 
mannfactureH. 

The vast increase of exports under Protection dcmon- 
Btratea beyond the possibility of dispute that the Ave 
trader does uot tell the tnitli when bo pretends 
tbat Protection so enhances the cost of production aa to 
' depress snd cripple American industries in comparison 
with those of other countries. It proves that they do not 
tell the truth when they pretend that Protection, by «- 
Btricting imports, closes the markets of olhef counttiei 
against the products of the United States. 
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1 Jd TO RECIPROCITY. 

It Sares Nearly Sixty Million DoUan 

of Taxation, and Adds Thirty 

Millions to American 

Exports. 



IT 18 A PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEASURE. 



But Democrats Oppose it. 



Reciprocity is the compliment of a protective tarifiF. Both 
are policies based on the fact that the Americau market 
is the most valuable market in the world. The American 
people are consumers to an amount vastly greater than the 
consumption of the entire continent of Europe, and Re- 
publican statesmen hold to the theory : First, tliat this 
g^reat and immensely wealthy market should 
be as far as possible reserved for the benefit 
of American producers, and, Second, that for- 
eigrners who are admitted to enjoy its enor- 
mous advantages should be compelled to give 
corresponding^ advantages in return, either by 
helping to defray the burdens of government or through 
reciprocity to supply their own needs from American pro- 
ducers. 

It is constantly claimed by Democratic free-trade the- 
orists that the Republican Fartv is opposed to a foreign 
trade. This daim is made, as is almost every other ad- 
vanced by free traders, in wanton and grotesque defiance 
of the statistics of our foreign trade. The imports and 
exports of the United States during the period since 1860, 
which is the period v^herein the Republican policy of Pro- 
tection has been continuously pursued, are greater 
than they were from the foundation of the 
Government until that time. Protection has 
thus been consistent with the growth of a foreign trade as 
enormous as it is confusing to Democratic doctrinaires. 
But the Republican Party believes in progressive states- 
manship. Glorious as its past has been, it appeals t« 
the people, not with reminiscence so much as with new 
policies for the advancement and prosperity of the Natioi. 
Of these none is more conspicuous, more impressive, 
more practical, or more popular than the new policy of 
Reciprocity with the nations of Latin America. 

Balance of Trade Against Us. 

Our situation with respect to the vast trade of these 
Southern countries is unique, and it is from this excep- 
tional situation that the possibility of Reciprocity pro- 
ceeds. The principal productions of these countries are 
sugar, molasses, coVee and hides ; and of these producta 
the American people have been for many years the pria- 
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«l|Ml eouoiMn. w] hAteii I I <rf IgjB|.' 

AmfiricA 10 eDon&vi f tUsi* we hftTC luug mbiC6 becoBiii 
iu iHsst aDd cbief CttBtomer, its supplies have been drawn 
mainly from Europe. Of the food stuffs and manufao- 
turcs necessary to its ezisti^rce, it produces substantially 
■othing. Everything it needs in the way of food stuffs, 
•lothing, house-furnisliing goods, machinery, and other 
roods in common and necensary use among the people, is 
brought from abroad, and the United Stages have hitherto 
supplied it with only a small and insigninccut proportion 
•f this demand. 

Our trade with Brazil illustrates this fact : For the ten 
years preceding the year 1890 we had received of Brazil's 
goods and products $502,547,258, aod had sent to Brazil 
American products amounting in value to only $83,433.- 
§57. The balance against us, amountini; to 
more tlian $400,000,000, bad been paid by 
us to Brazil in gold, and our eold had fi^one to 
Europein tlie sliape of bills ofexchangre, there 
to be paid by its Brazillian owners in the pur- 
chase of Kn&^lish, French and German pro- 
ducts. 

A further illustration is supplied by the flgureo o Ourf 
trade with Cuba. Every year during the last decade w« 
have taken from Cuba goods to the value of $52.000,000» 
and have returned our goods to the value of no more tlian 
$11,000,000. 

The Rboipbocitt Pboposition. 

Republican statesmanship has found a cure for this un- 
reciprocal condition of trade. The supplies thise nations 
have purchased in Europe are in a large measure such as 
we are now prepared to furnish and at rates tiiat would 
•nable us to compete with Europe if once the trade was 
turned our way. The problem which the Harrison Ad- 
ministration has solved is the problem of turning it. We 
have said to Cuba, Brazil and all other countries produc- 
ing sugar, molasses, coffee and hides: If you 'ivant us 
to continue to buy your products, you must 
increase largely your purchases of us ; if you 
want us to g^ive you a free and favored ent- 
rance into our markets, you must consent to 
give us a free and favored entrance into 
yours ; we are willing to buy of you, as we have b<*en 
doing substantially . all the sugar, molasses, coffeeand hides 
Tou can produce ; our people want these goods and are wiU- 
ine to take them and pay liberally for them ; but we are n^t 
wfiling to leave your goods untaxed at our custom houses 
while our goods are being unconscionably taxed in yours. 
It is unfair ttiat we should spend with Brazil nearly $60,000,- 
000 a year and receive f ram Brazil only eleven millions; 
with the West Indies nearly eighty-three millions and re- 
ceive only thirty-five mill ions; with Venezuela nearly eleven 
millions and receive only four millions; with Mexico 
nearly twentythree millions and receive only thirteen 
millions, and with all the principal southern countries of 
Latin-Amcrica nearly two hundred millions, while receiv- 
ing less than ninety-one millions. These conditions must 
improve and you must give u^ special advantages in 
your markets for the special advantages we give you ia 
ears. 

tu 



!nom or Bovnnar Tbadi. 

• 

It is hnportant to remember tta^ese as the essential facts 
retating to South American trade as it existed before the 
adoption of the Reciprocity policy. 

FirHt That we purchased a much larger proportion of 
theif products tiian any other country. In many instances, 
as in that of Cuba and Brazil, we purchased more than all 
the other countries put together. Ninety per cent, of 
Cuba's entire exportation, and sixty percent, of Brazil's, 
are consumed by the American people. 

Second. That, although their imports consisted chiefly 
•f agricultural and food products, machinery and the 
cheaper lines of dry goods, ^all of which we can supply as 
cheaply as or cheaper than any competing nation, they were 
being drawn almost wholly from Enrope and from countries 
which did not buy in anything like the proportion of our 
purchases. In other words, the Latin American countries 
lold their goods to us and bought exchange on London, 
thus drawing? our gold to £urope for the pur- 
clinHe of tbeir supplies. 

Third. That the chief reasons for this inequitable trade 
were a \tLCk of quick, direct and regular steamship trans- 
portation between our ports and those dt Latin America, 
a laclc of banking facilities and a lack of knowledge on 
the part of our merchants of the conditions of trade there, 
especially with regard to the character of goods desired 
and the nature of the tarifE duties exacted upon them at 
the port of import. 



Thx Tbads Is Ottss Alrbadt. 



It will not do at this point to omit a reference to the 
charge of the Free Traders that the American Tariff is re- 
sponsible for our feeble export trade with South America. 
Tiie Free Trader has got so in the habit of charging all of 
the disorders of society upon Protection that were the 
plagues of Egypt to befall us, he would undoubtedly insist 
that they were due to Protection and might easily be dis- 
sipated by the adoption of a Mills Bill. The way he puts 
his point about our South American trade is that we 
charge such high duties on raw materials as to be unable 
to produce in competition with European countries. You 
can*t have an export trade, he says, if you won't take an 
import trade. But in this case, as the facts show, we do 
have tlie import trade, and tlierefore liid con- 
dition is supplied, but we don't get tlie export 
trade, and therefore his statement of eanso 
and eftect is plainly erroneous. Moreover, the 
goods demanded by the South Americans are of kinds 
that are not in the least affected l>y our tariff. 
They want chiefly goods of which we are already enorm- 
ous exporters. Their demand is for flour, petroleum, 
bacon, salted flsh, cheap cotton ^oods, and those classes 
of machinery that we export even to England, France and 
Germany. Our Consular officers at South American ports 
are continually informing the State Department of Targe 
shipments of American goods to South American coun- 
tries by way of Europe, dishonestly labeled as Spanish^ 
English, German or French goods. 

lis 
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DmOOBATIO PkAIBB of REdFROOITT. 

The circumstanceB under which the Reciprocity policy 
was proposed furnish a curious commentary upon the 
sincerity of Democratic statesmen. Reciprocity was the 
result of an extended investigation by Secretary Blaine 
into the statistics of our South American trade. He was 
conducting that investigation wliile other Republican 
statesmen in Congress were contriving the McKinley Bill. 
Tlic basis of the scheme for the reduction of revenue, as 
designed by Speaker Reed and Congressman McKinley, 
was the placing of sugar on the free Tist. In 1889 we had 
received as revenue drawn from tlio sugar duty $54,896,- 
437. The framers of the AIcKinley Bill proposed that this 
enormous sum should be hereafter remitted to the people, 
and that sugar should come into American ports free of all 
revenue taxes. 

But here their plan conflicted with Secretary B1aine>. 
He quite agreed that the American people ought to have 
free sugar, but he urged that by the adoption of his Re- 
ciprocity idea tlic^y could obtain free sii^rar and 
soniothing: more besides, namely, the free en- 
try into South American markets of Ameri- 
can products now havily taxed. He reminded 
Congress that it had provided free entry into Ameri- 
can ports of tea, coffee, rubber, and other Oriental 
and equatorial products, of which we were enormous 
consumers but insignificant producers. Ue suggested 
that instead of giving our market without price to the 
producers of these articles, we ought to have required 
them in return for such a valuable privilege to give us 
reciprocal advantages. For a brief moment it appeared 
as if there were a sharp controversy between President 
Harrison and Mr. Blaine, representing tlie Administration, 
and the Republican Statesmen in Congress, who were 
framing the new tariff. The Democrats hailed this sup- 
posed controversy with intense delimit ; they lauded Mr. 
Blaine and Reciprocity to the seventh heaven; they said 
that Reciprocity was the greatest invention of American 
statesmanship. Of cour.se it was, but they found their 
admission all too previous and all too dangerous. For 
soon i*. developed that, as a matter of fact, there was no 
controversy at all between the Administration and Con- 
gress and tliat the Republican leaders in both depart- 
ments of the Government were entirely agreed upon a 
plan by which the American people could obtain free 
sugar at once and at the same time carry out the Ad- 
ministration's policy of Reciprocity. 

This fact appeared by the introduction of an amend- 
ment to the McKinley bill declaring that the remissions of 
duty upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and hides were 
made *' with a view to secure reciprocal trade with coun- 
tries producing " those articles, and providing that, when- 
ever the President shall be satisfied that reciprocal favors 
are not granted to the products of the United States in the 
countries referred to, "he shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty," to impose upon the articles mentioned, 
the products of the coimtrics concerned, the rates of duty 
set forth in the general act. 
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ooRATio Abubb of Rxoipbooitt. 

Immediately the Democrats concluded that Reciprocity 
was a humbug; that it had no virtue whatever; tliat 
Hr. BUkine, instead of being a great statesman, was a 
tricky, shifty politician, and that his idea, instead of 
being the greatest invention of American statesmanship, 
was nothing but a dodge to capture untiiiuking voters; 
wherefore, with one accord, from having been the devoted 
adherents of Reciprocity, they straightway wheeled about 
and every Democrat in both Houses of Congress voted 
against the amendment, furnishing, as Senator Hale has 
aptly remarked, another ** illustration of what the world 
has seen for thirty ;^^ears— that even upon plain 
business propositions toucliingr the eoninion 
sooil of all tlie country and the everyday life 
and prosperity of the people, upon wiiiclu if 
anywhere, there should be no party division, 
the ^Democratic Party selects the darkness 
rather than the ligrht for its standing ground." 

But the people selected the light. From every import- 
ant city in the United States ; from every exporting com- 
munity : from every association of farmers, manufacturers 
and other producers, a cataract of approving resolutions 
• poured in upon Congress, and it was immediately apparent 
that the entire American Nation, without the slightest dis- 
tinction of pariy among business men, was heartily in 
favor of Reciprocity. However, the Democratic politicians 
were not warned. From the moment of the introduction 
of the Reciprocity amendment until to-day nothing has 
come from Democratic official sources except opposition 
and sneers. At first it was said that no Nation would 

give us a Reciprocity treaty ; that the President would not 
are enforce the extraordinary powers committed to him 
under the law, and that the sagacious statesmen of these 
southern countries knowing tliat fact, would naturally de- 
cide that they could well afford to disregard the threat of 
a closed market. It was assiduously urged upon the 
attention of the representatives of these nations in Wash- 
ington that the Democratic Party would soon come into 
power and would repeal the McKinley Act and the Recip- 
rocity clause with it, and that they were foolish to make 
treaties with President Harrison's Administration when, 
if they would only wait a couple of years for the Demo- 
cratic Party, they would obtaio a free market for nothing. 
This sort of talk, coming from responsible Democratic 
statesmen and from the newspaper organs of Democratic 
opinion, exerted a great influenoe upon southern Nations 
and their Ministers at Washington ; they weakened the 
effect of the measure abroad. They made the task of our 
negotiators exceedingly difficult ; they strengthened the 
hands of foreign governments w^ho were naturally unwill- 
ing to abandon important sources of revenue at our 
demand. They were intended to be mischievous, and 
mischievous they were, and they were as unpatriotic as 
they were hurtful. 

Many Tkeaties Made. 

But in the end they were a conspicuous failure. Mr. 
Blaine, with the able assistance of the Hon. John W. 
Foster, his successor in the office of Secretary of State, 
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tddreued liIonKlf In the flrat instaoce to BnzU, bnri c 
Tioced Uie QoTerameDt of that country that Ibeyconld sot 
longer expect ub to Bpeoil eix dollnra with tbem for every 
one dollar tbev spent wilb us. Tlie result was b treaty, 
under which Brazil agreed to admit free a line of imports- 
tioDS wiien furnished by Cliis country, of which, in 1860, 
Brazil had conBumcd over $20,000,000. and of which, in 
that year, we bad furnisiied only $8,894,63S. It waa 
agreed a)so to admit at the preferential reduction of 
twenty-Qve per cent, articles when supplied by tlie United 
State*, of which the total annual Importation into Brazil 
had been nearly J39,O0O,0O0. and of which the United 
States had fumfsbed only a little more than 92,000.000. 
' Tliua we were placed as against all otber 
Nations in a f'avoralile position in tlie Bra- 
zilian market ibi' the supplying of goods, of 
wliicli their total annual coDsumptlon in 
1880 had been $58,635,182, and of wliicb 
in that year only $6,430,532 had come &om 
United Htates. 

The conditions of this treaty are shown in the tables 
following, which specify the imports into Brazil in dollars 
from the United States and from aU other couatriea in 
1889 of the articles which are now under the Reciprocitf 
treaty admitted into Brazil when brought from the united^ ■ 
States free of duty, Tbistiible shows alBotherat«of duty 
which ia levied against such articles when imported trom 
cotutriei otbei tfisa tbe Voiled States ; 
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' ' Khft' ywn in' thb abore tables went Into 

efltet uu Ai^» Af 2 ., and has been operatiDg until the 
^oie of the flsod jear ending June 90, 1892, ]u8t fifteen 
months. A conipanson of the trade of the fifteen months 
Just dosed, with that of the fifteen months endin|; on the 
date when the new treaty went into effect, will fairly illus- 
trate how Reciprocity has effected our trade with Brazil 
thus far. Below is a table showing the exact result. 
The improvemeiit in trade has been in many 
respectfii wonderful, in all respects notable, 
and has lieen accomplished in the face of 
domestic conditions in Brazil which 'have 
been utterly adverse to trade of any kind. 
During substantially the whole period in which Recipro- 
city has b^en operating, the Government of Brazil has 
had to do with revolution; one Government has been 

gulled down, and another set up, and fighting and 
isorder have been constantly going on in all the important 
seaboard States. There has been a net improvement in 
our Brazilian trade of $ly764,483f or nearly 1 1 per 
cent. Had there been a condition of domestic peace 
and tranquility in Brazil, it is more than clear that the im- 
provement would have been four or five times as great. 
In breadstuffs-the increase is over 18 per cent*; in 
manufactures of iron and steel, over 93 per cent* ; in 
manufactures of wood, over 18 per cent.; in glass- 
ware, over in per cent., and in general trade, over 
27 per cent. There has been a large reduction in 
exports of bacon, hams and lard, and a small reduction 
in manufactures of cotton, but the whole result is a great 
triumph for Republican ejlatesman ship and for American 
trade: 
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Reciprodtj ie tbos an Bccompllshed foct. It It dolnc 
its desllned work. Practicully the enllre Burplui tn 
the Bu gar-growing cnuniriea comes upon ihe Amerlcma 
bri'Bkfust table ^vltlioiit one cent of taxation 
at any point between the prudncer and tlio 
con HI I men We have free aii;;iir: nc»rlf $60,000,000 
per year are being left in tlie p<'opli-''B pockets that form- 
erly came out into tlie public tri'asury, and bv tb« 
munner in which this haa been accoinplished tlilrty 
niilliona of export trade liavu been obtained for 
our farmers aad manufacturera wliicli were formerly fie- 
□ied to tliem. Well ma^ the Republican platform describe 
this policy a* a " practical bus incss ir " 



A BdiIdms AdmlBt>tntl*B. 

I hkT* tried to mahe tliis a buiineiB Admlnlitrttlaa. 
Of eoune, we cannot wholly separate politic* from » aft- 
tional Administration ; but I hare fdt that every publi< 
offlcer owed his best service to the people without dis- 
tinction of party; that in administering official trusta ws 
were in a very strict sense— not merely in a figuratlTti 
sense — your aervanls. It has been my desire that in every 
branch of the public sErvice there should be improvement. 
I have Btimulated all the Secretaries, and have received 
stimulus from them in tlie endeavor, in all the deparU 
mcnts of tbe Gnvernment that touch your business life, to 
give you as perfect a service as possible. This we owe to 
you ; but if I were pursuing parly ends I should feel that 
I was by such methods establishing my party Id the con- 
fldcuce of tbe people. 

—BENJAMIN HABBISON. 

The QrealMt Is AsTlooItiiTe. 
The fanners of the Repviblic will coatral Its desUny. 
Agriculture, Commerce aod Manufactures are tbe three 
pursuits that enrich a nation, but the greatest of these Is 
agriculture, for without its products the spindle cannot 
turn, and tbe ship will not Bail. Agriculture furnishes 
the conservative element in aociely, and in the end is tbe 
guiding, restraining, controlling force in government. 
Against storms of popular fury ; against frenzied madness 
that seek H collision with eatubliahed order; against theo- 
ries of administration that have drenched other lands Is 
blood; against the spirit of Anarchy that would sweep 
away the landmarks and safeguards of Cliristian society 
and Republican Government, the farmers of the United 
States will stand as the shield end the bulwark — them- 
selves the willing subjecia of law — and, therefore. Its 
safest and strongest administrators. 

— JAAUBS <i, BIiAIN£. 
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Bepublicans for Safe and Genuine 
Bimetallisni and Honest- Money. 

KOBE MONEY AND* BAD HONET THE 

DEMOCKA^IG AIM. 



Policies Contrasted. 



Ther« hftT« always b«en thre« oplnleis ab^nt enrraney 
and the coinage. Some money lenders wlie. are money 
vionopolistB want scarcer money that it m%y be dearer. 
Bankrupts who have borrowed more than may can pay, 
speculatorslwho have gambled on the wrong side, debtors 
who are dishonest, want more money and bad money, so 
that large debts can be paid with small values. The 
honest wage-earners, the tillers of the soil, and other pro- 
ducers wlio would rob no man, want more money but 
good money. More money, they believe, is required by 
the constant growth of commerce and industry. Bad 
money, they know, would rob everybody, and the toilars 
and preducers most of all. 

WdEKX PAXTXli fiTAim. 

No party has ever favored money monopolists, a eoa. 
trsction of the currency, or an unchanged volume of dr* 
eulation which, with growing business, would involve a 
relative eontraction. The Democratic party, as facts will 

Srove, has always favored the money sharks and the dis- 
onest debtors. The Republican party has always favored 
the wage-earners and honest producers. Democrats have 
fought for more money, not caring how bad it might be. 
Republicans have given the country an ever-in creasing 
vohime of money, every dollar of which is absol\}tely 
good. 

Thx Repttbuoan ▲ BiHiTALUo Pabtt. 

Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want 
both money metals used, because they believe both needed 
to sustain the world^s commerce. The Republican partv 
intelligently and honestly answers their wishes. Presi- 
dent Harrison is a bimetallist, as his official papers and 
his speeches plainly show. The Republican platform de- 
clares for bimetallism, and in that respect faithfully rep- 
resents the course of the party. Every measure for the 
past thirty years, looking to a larger use of silver, has been 
passed by Republican votes. But the Republican bi- 
metallism is genuine. It does not blunderingly offer gold 
monometallism or silver monometallism through sheer 
stupidity, imagining that either is the thing the people 
want, democracy has proposed measures that would 



Reciprocitj ia tbua an accompllstied fFict. It U doing 

its dvstined work. Praclically tlie enlire Burplui at 
tlie Bugar-growiQg cnunlriea comes upon Ibe Amertcaa 
bri'akfti^t table witlioiit one cent of taxation 
at any point between tlto producer and tlio 

conHumer. We Iiave free Hiig.ir; neiirly $60,000,000 
per year arc being left in tlia people's pockets tbat form. 
eriy came out iiiio the public treasury, and bv tbe 
mnQner la wbicli tbis hug bi^en accomplished tlilrty 
millions of export trade liavu been obtained for 
our farmers and manufacturers wbich were formerly de- 
nied to [hem. Weil may tbe Republican platforot describe 
tbis policy ft» ft " practical buBir"'"' "-—■——'> " 



A BdiId*!* AdrntnUtratlan. 
I bkTt tried to mtke this a biuinen Admlnlitntlaa. 
Of course, we cannot wholly separate politics from a nk 
tlonal Administralion; but I hare felt tbat every publi* 
officer owed liis best service to the people without dis- 
tinction of parly; I bat in administering oScial trusts we 
were in a very strict sense— not merely in a figurative 
sense — your servants. It bus been my desire tbat in every 
branch of the public service tliere should be improvement 
I have stimulated all the Secretaries, and have received 
stimulus from them in the endeavor, ia all the depart, 
mcnis of the Government tbat touch your business life, to 
give you as perfect a service as possible. Tbis we owe to 
you ; but if I were pursuing party ends I should feel that 
I was by such methods establishing my party in the con- 
fldence of the people. 

-BENJAMIN HABBIS027. 

Tbe QrealBit I* Asilaultnie. 
The farmers of the Republic will control Its dettlny. 

Agricalture, Commerce and Manufactures are the three 
puranits that enrich a nation, but the greatest of theu is 
agriculture, for without its products the spindle cannot 
turn, and the ship will not sail. Agriculture furnishes 
tbe conservative element in society, and in the end is tbe 
guiding, restraining, controlling force in government. 
Against storms of popular fury ; agaizist frenzied madness 
tbat BeekH colliBion with estublisbcd order; against theo- 
ries ol admiiiislration that have drenched other lands In 
blood: against the spirit of Anarcliy that would sweep 
away the landmarks and safeguards of Christian society 
and Repubiicao Government, the furmera of the United 
Stales will Bland as the shield and the bulwark— them- 
selves tbe willing subjL'cis of la\r— and, therefore, iu 
Mfctt and atroogest administrators. 

-JAM£S ti. BJUUNE. 

IM 
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Bepubllcans for Safe and Genuine 
Btmetallism and Honest- Money. 



HOSE HONET AND* BAB HONET THE 

BEMOGBATIG AIM. 



Policies ContraBted. 



Ther« htr% always h%en threa aplnlait abant enrraa^ 
and the coinage. Seme money lenders who^ are money 
monopolists want scarcer money that it m^^ be dearer. 
Bankrupts who have borrowed more than mey can pay, 
speculatorsKnrho have gambled on the wrong side, debtors 
who are dishonest, want more money and bad money, so 
that large debts can be paid with small values. The 
honest wage-earners, the tillers of the soil, and other pro- 
ducers who would rob no man, want more money but 
good money. More money, they believe, is required by 
the constant growth of commerce and industry. Bad 
money, they know, would rob everybody, and the toiltrs 
and producers most of all. 

WsxBx Taxttu fiTAim. 

No party has ever favored money monopolists, a eon- 
traction of the currency, or an unchanged volume of cir- 
eulation which, with growing business, would involve a 
relative eontraction. The Democratic party, as facts will 

Srove, has always favored the money sharks and the dis- 
onest debtors. The Republican party has always favored 
the wage-earners and honest producers. Democrats have 
fought for more money, not caring how bad it might be. 
Republicans have given the country an ever-increasing 
volume of money, every dollar of which is absolutely 
good. 

Thx Bxpubuoan ▲ BnoBTAtxio Pabtt. 

Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want 
both money metals used, because they believe both needed 
to sustain the world^s commerce. The Republican party 
intellie^ently and honestly answers their wishes, rresi- 
dent Harrison is a bimetaUist, as his official papers and 
his speeches plainly show. The Republican platform de- 
clares for bimetallism, and in that respect faithfully rep- 
resents the course of the party. Every measure for the 
past thirty years, looking to a larger use of silver, has been 
passed by Republican votes. But the Republican bi- 
metallism is genuine. It does not blunderlns^iy offer gold 
monometallism or silver monometallism through sheer 
stupidity, imagining that either is the thing the people 
WftxU. Democracy has proposed measures that wouUl 

l«t 



ttB deBlined work. _ . . , , .. __ 

the Bugar-grnwiDg countries comes upon ihe American 
brtakfHSt table without one cent of taxation 
at any point Imtweeii tlie prudncer and tlio 
cnnsnnicr. We Mvc free siigiir; nearly $60,000,000 
per year are being left in tlie piople'a pockets that form- 
erly came out into the public treasut7, and bv the 
tniLQtier in vliicli tliia baa been accompliahed tliirtT 
millions of export trade bave bi-in obtained for 
our larmera and manufacturers wliich were formerly de- 
nied to them. Well ma^tbe Republican platform describe 
this policy ag a " practical buainess n? " 



A BuilDMt AdmlnUtntlaa. 
I ban tried to make tliia a biuinesi AdmI<iUtrftU*B. 
Of eourie, we cannot ivliolly separate politics from k att- 
tlonalAdminiHtrBlion; but I bare felt that every pubH« 
officer owed bis best service to tlie people wltbout dis- 
tinction of parly; 1 bat in aU ministering ofScial trusts we 
were in a very strict sense— not merely in a figuratiTii 
sense — your aervants. It has been ray desire that in eveiy 
brancli of tbe public service there should be improTemeat 
I bave stimulated all the Secretaries, and bave received 
stimulus from them in tlie endeavor, in all tbe deporti 
mcnts of the Government that touch your business life, to 
(Ive you as perfect a service as possible. This we owe to 
you ; but If I were pursuing party ends I should feel that 
I was by such methods establishing my party in tbo con- 
fldencB of the people. 

— BENJAMIN HABBI80K. 



Tbe QreaUat Is Asrloultare. 
The farmers of the Republic will control its destiny. 
Agriculture, Commerce and Hunufacturei are the three 
pursuits Uiat enrich a uation, but tbe greatest of these ts 
agriculture, for without its products the spindle cannot 
turn, and tbe ship will not sail. Agriculture furnlahei 
the conservative element In society, and in tbe end is the 
guiding, restraining, controlling force in government. 
Against storms of popular fury; against frenzied madness 
that seeks collision with ealabiiahcd order ; against theo- 
ries of admiciistration that have drenched olbcr lands ui 
blood; against the spirit of Anarchy that would sweep 
away the landmarks and safeguards of Christian societj 
and Republican Qovernment, tbe farmers of the Unltid 
Stales will stand as the shield and tiie bulwark— thea^ 
selves the willing subjects of iaw—and, therefore, III 
safest and strongest odminislrators. 

— JAALES U. BXJUNB. 
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Republicans for Safe and Genuine 
Bimetallism and Honest- Money. 



KOSE HONET AND* BAD HONET THE 

DEMOCRATIC AIM. 



Policies ContraBted. 



There hftre always iMen three oplnleis abant enrreacj 
and the coinage. Seme money lenders who^ are money 
monopolists want scarcer money that it m^^ be dearer. 
Bankrupts who have borrowed more than mey can pay, 
speculatorsKnrho have gambled on the wrong side, debtors 
who are dishonest, want more money and bad money, so 
that large debts can be paid with small values. The 
honest wage-earners, the tillers of the soil, and other pro- 
ducers who would rob no man, want more money but 
SK)d money. More money, they believe, is required by 
e constant growth of commerce and industry. Bad 
money, they know, would rob everybody, and the toilers 
and producers most of all. 

WsxBX Taxtob Staito. 

No party has ever favored money monopolists, a eon- 
tmction of the currency, or an unchanged volume of cir- 
eulation which, with growing business, would involve a 
relative eontraction. The Democratic party, as facts will 
prove, has always favored the money sharks and the dis- 
honest debtors. The Republican party has always favored 
the wage-earners and honest producers. Democrats have 
fought for more money, not caring how bad it might be. 
Republicans have given the country an ever-increasing 
vohime of money, every dollar of which is absolutely 
good. 

Thi Bxpubuoan ▲ Bdoetaixio Pavtt. 

Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want 
both money metals used, because they believe both needed 
to sustain the world's commerce. The Republican party 
intellie^ently and honestly answers their wishes. Presi- 
dent Harrison is a bimetaUist, as his official papers and 
his speeches plainly show. The Republican platform de- 
clares for bimetallism, and in that respect faithfully rep- 
resents the course of the party. Every measure for the 
past thirty years, looking to a larger use of silver, has been 
passed by Republican votes. But the Republican bi- 
metallism is genuine. It does not blunderlns^iy offer g<>Id 
monometallism or silver monometallism through sheer 
stupidity, imagining that either is the thuig the people 
Wftxu. Democracy has proposed measures that wouUl 
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drive all gold out of nse In this eountiy, imd ] been V* 
norant enough or dishonest enough to call wiat Uine^ 
talism. 

Dishonest Monet Demoobatio. 

It has been the party of dishonest money for manyv^an. 
Under its fostering laws and rascally partisan omcialfl, 
there grew up, before the War, Slate bank systems which 
robbed the people of $36,000, 00^ yearly. When an honest 
national currency was proposed, as a measure necessary 
to save the Union in the stress of civil war, the Democratic 
party had neither love enough for sound money nor patri- 
otism enough to refrain from malignant opposition. Then 
it denounced the notes of the Government as imcoflttitu- 
tional ; a little later it demanded the issue of enough of 
these same notes to render them worthless. 

Repudiation. 

In 1868, if Republicans had not prevented, it would 
have forced public creditors to accept these same ubp 
constitutional notes in payment of bonds. When Repub- 
licans proposed to restore the notes to par, making every 
dollar of them as good as the gold it promised, the Demo 
cratic party denounced the measure at the East as a farce 
and a fraud which could never be carried out, and at the 
West as infamous t}Tanny and wholesale robbery. It 
tried to cheat both sections by pretending devotion to the 
ideas of both. Since Resumption has blessed all sections 
alike with wonderful prosperity, the Democratic party hat 
tried to make the silver question a pretext for such paper 
inflation as would give dishonest debtors the greatest 
advantage. 



SILVER COINAGE. 



Democratio Bills Mean Unllmitecl Paper Driving OutAll Coin. 



GENUINE BIMETALLISM NECESSARY. 



Nearly all agree that bimetallism is desirable. But a 
difference of opinion arises as to the best means of bring, 
ing about a'settled or fixed parity between gold and silver, 
so that silver may be restored to general monetary use. 
On this diversity of opinion the discussion of the silver 
question is chieflv based. In this country the popular 
voice has repeatedly been so decisive that the desirability 
of reaching the bimetallic standard may be considered 
beyond dispute. But the means of reaching that desired 
end may continue for some time the subject of grave and 
thoughtful consideration. 
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A LaBOKB VoEOTABT BABIi^ 



*thiB Renablican policy seeks a broader monetary basis. 
The worid's commerce expands so rapidly— the volume of 
pai>er currency ami of various credit substitutes for money, 
which must be supported by the specie basis, has become 
80 vast — that scarcely any can be found to deny that com- 
merce and industry would be safer if the entire stock of 
93,711.845,000 gold and $8,939,578,000 sUver in the world 
(see Estimate by Director Leech of the Mint, Table A), 
could be freely employed as a foundation, instead of only 
a part of that amount. As matters stand, in the great 
eommercial nations of the world the credit system and 
commercial exchanges now rest upon the stock of gold as 
the only basis. A bimetallic system would render the 
commerce and industry of those nations safer and more 
healthy. 

Serious losses and great risks are incurred through the 
constant disturbance of exchanges between gold-using 
snd silver-using countries. Even in Great Britain, where 
gold monometallism is worshipped as it is nowhere else, 
the greatest statesmen and the most powerful Boards of 
Trade are at their wits* ends to discover some way of es- 
caping the friffhtful losses in commerce with the East, 
which have this very year involved great banks and firms 
in ruin. 

FlVOTUATIONS A19D DiSTURBANOES LESSENED. 

It is desirable to have as stable a monetary basis as pos- 
sible, and fluctuations and disturbances springing from 
sudden increase or decrease in the yearly production of 
one metal or the other would be lessened if the monetary 
mass serving as a basis for all exchanges and credits were 
nearly doubled. A difference of $40,000,000 in the gold 
production of a single year is now more than 1 per cent, 
of the whole stock of specie available for exchanges be- 
tween Western nations. With silver restored it would be 
only half of one per cent. Because the Republican Party 
gives full weight to arguments in favor of a bimetallic 
basis it has not ceased to strive for concurrence of com- 
mercial nations in the final restoration of that metal. 

• 

Safety Must Not Be Sacrificed. 

But neither does it flinch from the supreme duty of 
maintaining for tlie people a safe and honest currency. 
Soundness and safety first — after that all the expansion of 
currency that growing commerce and industry may need — 
is the Republican rule. Thus far other nations do not 
consent to bear their part in the restoration of silver, nor 
to take any steps in that direction. What the United 
States can do alone without impairing the soundness or 
risking the safety of its own monetary system is the prob- 
lem which the Republican Party has steadily endeavored 
to solve. True progress never loses sight of true conserv- 
atism. Republican progress has done much, and at 
every step it has been guarded by determination not to sac- 
rifice the solid good already attained— the inestimable bless- 
ings of a sound currency, as good as that oL any other 
nation. 
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!OAn Wait xn 

Republican! do not mean that the money of thta b^ 
tinn should come to be inferior to tliat of other commer- 
cial nations. This people, they hold, have a right to cnjoj 
the yery best mone}' that can be had. If Great Britium, 
or France, or Germany should have in use a better money 
than ours, that fact would put all our producers and mer- 
chants in legitimate trade at a fearful disadvantage, and 
would help only those engaged in gambling, as painful 
axperience with a depreciated currency during and aft«r 
the War abundantly proved. But would the American cur- 
rency remain as sound and good as that of other nations 
if this country alone should undertake unlimited coinage 
of silver ? Until the step can be taken with safety, the 
Republican Party does not risk the incalculable evils which 
a separation in purchasing power between the currency 
of this and other nations would bring upon our peoplt. 
That would inevitably mean the use of two kinds of hi- 
lars at home, differing in value. 

Thb Demooeatio Silveb Bill. 

This bill, reported by Representative Bland from the 
Democratic Coinage Committee of the House, which was 
supported by the great majority of Democrats in that 
body, was not in any sense an honest free. coinage biH. 
It was not calculated to help, but to prevent, agreement of 
nations regarding the use of gold and silver. It was 
never intended to help American silver producers, but 
only to use them and their friends as the cat's-paws of 
Democratic demagogues. This is plain, because the bill 
provided for unlimited issues of a new kind of paper 
money against all the silver of the world that might bs 
brought to the mints. It would have disorganized and 
driven from use the forms of paper currency to which the 
people have become accustomed, which they love for its 
mcalculable services to the nation in the past, and which 
they know to be as good as gold, and accepted without 
hesitation or discount by every banker or trader in every 
part of the land. To extinguish all the kinds of paper 
money that are thus known and approved by experience, 
and to substitute a new kind, redeemable in silver coins, 
to be issued in absolutely unlimited amount, would be !• 
bring a monetary earthquake instead of genuine progrMSi 

To Deive Out Gold. 

This bill, falsely called a free-coinage measure, would 
have driven gold o^it of use and out of the country. For 
other nations needing gold in their struggles wiUi each 
other, and having enormous stores of unused silver, would 
have made haste to sell their silver at almost any price 
and draw away our gold. Paper obtained for the bmlion 
could be passed through Clearing Houses or sold, and 
gold obtained instead. With unlimited issues of this paper 
coming, many business men would surely have hoaroed 
their gold orsentit abroad, a danger which Chairman Bland, 
of the Democratic House Committee, admitted in his re- 
port recommendius^ the bill. In a single year this country 
has taken in more than $150,000,000 thus invested by l«P- 
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I w wcmld Its baslness fare if u great a sum 
inoDey a old be drawa out quickly from the channelB 
of trade? 

Foreign Distrust Warranted. 

The distrust of such a measure would have been en- 
tirely Justified, for every business man knows that giving 
129 pieci's of new paper called dollars for 100 ounces of 
filver bullion would not have imparled to the paper the 
v:ilue of $129 in gold, nor any other fixed value whatever. 
The question would then have iustanily arisen, ** What is 
the Bland paper worth ?" No new use of silver coin was 
provided by this measure to give silver bullion a higher 
value, but th<* paper would have pu«<hed silver out of use 
entirely. Giving paper of unknown value for silver 
bullion would not have fixed or lifted the value of the 
bullion. Neither could the bullion, being itself not fixed 
in value in the world's markets, give a fixed value to the 
paper. 

Depreciation of Sdou Paper. 

Tliis Democratic measure^ falsely called a coinage bill, 
would have thrust into circulalion'over JSfl.OOO 000.000 of 
the new kind of paper in place of various kinds of money 
u5w in established use. besides $129,000,000 more of such 
paper for'every 100.000.000 ounces of silver brought to 
the mints. When this nation had outstanding less than 
^00,000,000 in paper of all kinds, the value of the 
national currency dropped to 38.7 cents on the dollar (see 
Tables B and C). Who can guess what an unlimited issue 
of new paper would be worth? As much as the silver, 
Democrats would say. But what would the silver be 
worth? Obvilusly, as much as the paper, paid for it at 
the mint. Nobody could tell liow far silver would then 
fall in the world's markets. Redemption of the new notes 
in silver would have no practical value. How many men 
would send a wagon to haul away a ton of coins in order 
to pay a commercial debt of $30,000? What working- 
inan, earning $100 per month, woulrl ask to have 100 
silver dollars paid to him instead of paper ? 

No Help for Silver. 

The Bland paper dollar would be in practice irredeem- 
able, and would sink in purchasing power, no one can 
t€U how far. The silver bullion at the mint would be 
worth no more than the paper there given for it. Else- 
where it would sink with certainty, becrause the emptying 
of unused silver upon this country and the hoarding of 
sold here would make the premium on gold mount 
rapidly. Instead of helping silver producers, this Demo- 
cratic measure would have been the worst for them that 
^M be conceived. Instead of free coinage, it would 
pave substituted paper unlimited in quantity and un- 
"mited in depreciation. In such paper the workmgmen 
would be paid their wages, and in such paper the farmer 
Would receive \>ay for his products. Instead of progress, 
Jnia would be shooting Niagara, to end m the Gulf oX 
%udiation. 
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Depbsoiatss UomT Nor Warxd. 

The people liave tried a deprccialed paper cumno* 
and want no more of it. Tlic i>i>uih has seen VaOOjwIi 
for a pair of boots, and 350 tor a poor dinner. TLe NoHl 
tiau seen the cost of liviug — paymcntB being made in di 
predated paper— rise fiir bevDiid the wages of labor, s 
that in 1804, tliongli mca could earn in paper 37 per cenl 
more than in 18<tci, tliey could buy with their 'wages S 
per cent less thua iu IdUO. Kever again, by consent c 
the people. North or South, will the American dollar b 
cut adrift from the money of the civilized world, so tht 
it shall become poorer money in power to buy necessBiif 
.or comfortx of life than any other money used by civilize 
nations. The Btand unlimited paper bill, the latest exb 
bition of Democratic statesn-anship and Democratic hoi 
esly, ought to be detested by the miner, by the toiler i 
tbe Belds and shops, as heartily by the banker with wboi 
they deposit. 



THE SILVER MEASURES OF REPUBLICANS 



Prices of Silver Bullion Under Two AdDlnlitratlons. 



THE ACT OF ISBO. 



Thb Bipcbucan Not the Caumitt Fabtt. 

The Republican party has not framed and TOted t 
bills to bring a tlnancial earlliquake, with tho notion III 
such bills would tickle ignorant voters. It baa respect> 
the intelligence of the people, remembered its grave i 
sponsibilily. and framed measures which have borne tl 
test of stern experience. It has never tried to make 
living by pretcndicg that the people were ruined i 
robbed. It has never tried to make voters believe tbr 
calamities so ictolerahle that a dishonest course would b 
excusable, nor lias it cultivated desperation as a pretes 
(or reckless and crazy means of relief. It is not tli 
calamity party, but prospers with the public prosperity 
Bad crop^, devanlating storms, national disasters, ar 



partj 



. and every glad harvest home Is a Ra 
publican rejoicing; every new factory or miU or mine i> 
a Republican fortress, and every dollar added to thi 
nation's wealth is on evidence of Republican sagacity tai 
fldelity to duly. 

SlLVBB DzMONBTlZBD B< DZMOOBATS. 



country by a Deinocr 

seven years thereatler it was eiported, because li „ 

mode more valuable to export than to keep in pircnlatiM 




iieob. : Hsn rebellion, and the lotnn neoeesary 
to TCilBt it» u« e gvj«i also out of the country, and, while 
paper only Wcu> used as currency, silver was still relatively 
more valuable than gold, so that, after nearly twenty 
years of practical disuse, its coinage was stopped. It is 
now of no avail to argue about the responsibility for the 
discontinuance of silver coinage. But the practical ques- 
tion is not how the trouble began, but how to get out 
of it^ 

The Rkpttbuoax Pouct, 

In the face of demonetization by other nations, the Re- 
publican party set itself to do what it could to secure for 
silver a larger monetary use, . and to enlist European 
powers in measures for its full restoration. The act 
framed by the Republican Senate in 1878 provided for 
limited coinage of silver. It was savagely denounced by 
Democrats, but, after twelve years of expt^rience, was 
found to have done no harm. Specie payments had been 
resumed, silver had circulated all the time at par with 

fold, and silver certificates at par with gold certificates, 
'nder Republican Administrations the price of silver d^- 
oiined not at all, but was actually higher in October, 1884, 
than it hail been in October, 1878. Then a Democratic 
President was elected, and before anotlier Presidential 
election came the price of silver bullion had dropped 8.71 
pence per ounce, about 17 per cent, (see Table D). The 
belief that a change from the safe and conservative Repub- 
lican policy must come was in large measure the cause of 
this extraordinary decline. * 

PREsroENT" Harrison's Administration. 

With the election of President Harrison silver began to 
recover steadily, and his first message made it clear that 
he did not believe in depreciating a product of American 
mines. By him and by his Secretary of the Treasury meas- 
ures were suggested to promote the larger use of silver, 
but the necessity of securing international agreement on 
the subject was strongly urged. The Republican Congress 
of 1890, in part accepting the suggestions of the Adminis- 
tration, passed a law requiring purchase of 4,500.000 
ounces of silver each month, a quantity as large as was 
then produced by the mines of this country. With the 
quantity required for use in the arts, the whole silver 
product of this country is taken from the world's markets. 
This measure also was savagely denounced by Democrats, 
but has thus far proved safe. 

Result of the Act of 1890. 

• 

Under this act silver bullion rose rapidly to 55 pence 
per ounce, and at New York to $1.21, so that a gain of 
13 pence per ounce in two years followed Republican 
victory. Before the full effect of the measure could be 
tested, Democratic denunciation of it and clamor for its 
repeal were followed in November, 1H90. hy 8weepiM^ 
Democratic victories. A House pledged to free coina«;e 
was elected, so strongly Democratic that a changcj of 
policy was deemed inevitable. From that day silver 
rapidly declined, it was 48.62 pence per ounce Novem- 
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bcr 1, 1896, and Ml to BTJ pence pet ounce August U 

19^2. vrlien a Di'niocratic Congrcea had proved th 
fulaity of its prof>'S-tnns ^iiU pledges. Tliia full of 10 
rience pt-r ounce, or 23i per cent, in 32 montliB, Blioit 
liow little tliu Di-niocmiic victories jn 1690 h&ve lielpe 
silver. Never lius ilicre been so gre&t a decline at aa 
other time wiiliiu so ebort a period. 

Mbrits of tub RBprBLiCA:! Act. 

This slep toward a larger use of silver was profonndl 
disinisied by many, but It lius manifesled its bcipfi 
power in a serioua umergency. and may liave saved tli 
country from grave liimncia] disturbance. Last yea 
Russia suddenly demanded great sums iii gold from bank 
and bankers of Western Europe. At the same time fai 
urea in South America and oilier disasters increased tli 
pressure abroad. Those bankers, iti defending thcraBclvei 
caused large sales of American securities, and railroa 
and even municipal bunds lo a large amount were r< 
turned to this country, and gold was drawn awav. Th 
exports of cold bi'cau in February, and in six months tb 
net outgo from this country was nearly $75,000,000. 

A Sbvbrb Tbst. 

Precisely such a sudden drain of gnid has been a thOT 
sand limes minlirmcd with ^enr as the one thing tbs 
might cause a collapse of confidence in American cm 
rency— boarding of gold and rcdeoipti^D of notes at th 
Treasury. Treasury reserves were unusually low, an< 
Democnits. will) accustomed patriotism, seized the occi 
sion to declare it bankrupt, and to create all the diatrui 
they could. But wise manacement by the Administratio 
averted all danger. The gold went abroad nithout o~" 



No distrust of the Treasury sppeared, nor the least dh 
position to drnw gold for circuliilint: notes, and at the en 
of the six months. tliou^lhST.I.OOO.OOO gold had left th 
country, the Treasury held only $17,000,000 less gold. 

An Eepahdiso CiBcnLiTioN. 

The Republican party docs not believe that any good I 
done by confining a growing trade with cast-irou restric 
tions of the volume of currency. The business of tb 
country increases far more rapidly ihan its population 
and while it ninltes credit currency for itself to a larg 
exteot, some expansion of the monetary basis contriliute 
to safely and freedom ot development. As Secretai; 
Windom sloled. a moderulc increast: in the circulaticM 
not Jisturbing the rclaliona between tbc volume of mon^ 
and Ihe volume of trade, can involve no danger, and fa 
BDcIi an increase tlie Act of 181)0 provides. The officii 
record proves (see Tabic B) that the Hepubtican polls 
has <>ir 19 years sit;cc (he resumption ot specie pavmni 
gradually and prudently expanded the circulation, 'so tlW 
InsUJidof ¥t6.7Sfor each mhabitarit July 1, 1876, it mi 
$24.47 for each inhabitant July 1, 1892. ^ 
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Ah iKPOfBTAirr DnnRsiros. 

UDder President Cleixeland^s AdministTation the cnr. 
Tency slightly decreMsed, i^iu li<23.02 iu 1885 
to $22.52 iu 1889. But under President Uarrison*8 
Administration it has iucreased about $22:{9000»- 
OOOy nearly $2 per cupita. In consequence, 
while the increased volume is fully employed at certain 
seasons, the current rate of interest has been generally 
somewhat reduced, notwithstanding the enormous ex- 
pansion of business. Since 1888. the last year of Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Administration, actual payments through 
Clearing Houses have increased 29 8 per cent. Against 
this the actual circulation has increased 16.8 per cent, in 
the four years, not enough to alarm the most cautious and 
conservative. 

Amebican Silver All Used. 

The new Treasury notes circulate freely everywhere with- 
out objection or discount, are interchangeable with gqld. 
receivable at custom-houses, and possessed of equal debt- 
paying powers. Over $104,000,000 of such notes have l)een 
addea to the circulation, and the credit of the Govern- 
ment is as strong as it was before any were issued. Mean- 
while all American silver, not required for use in the arts, 
is taken by Government and added to its metallic reserve. 
The silver producers have a far better market for their 
product than if they could get for it, under the Bland bill, 
a fixed price, but only in paper of unknowable value, 
' which the invasion of foreign silver in indefinite quantity, 
and the unlimited issues of the new paper, would surely 
cause to depreciate. 



INTERNATIONAL ACCORD. 



t Conference of Nations Called. 



DEMOCRACY THE CHIEF OBSTACLE. 



The Republican party has neglected no opportunity to 
promote a broader and permanent settlement of the silver 
question through international agreement. The Adminis- 
tration of President Marrison has labored to this end with 
greater prospect of success than has rewarded any pre- 
vious efforts. After much negotiation, looking toward 
international co-operation in reopening the mints of the 
'World to the coinage of silver upon some agreed ratio, an 
invitation to a monetary conference has been sent out by 
the United States, and has been accepted by all the great 
commercial nations of E'.iropo. The declared object of 
the United States, in extending the invitation, was to 
bring about, if possible, ihrough international agreement, 
the re-establishment of bimetallism. 
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Thb Hxfubuoas Plut. 

Tbis the Republican partf bu Bteadll^ Bought to tfr- 

compllsli bj a&fe and conservative atepa, believiiig It 

would lie a pcrmaDeut blessing to tbis anci otbercojintriea. 
lo spite of stubborn foreign opposition it baa perdated. 
In spite of sneers and derision from those who b^ere that 
safe Hud barmoniouti use of both metals is no longer po^ 
Bible, it lias pLTsisted. At length the losses and neeaA- 
tics of ntlier nations have prepared tbem to consider tho 
subject seriously, Bud, in the spirit of Lord Saliaburf, to 
seek earucstlj some means of permaneut mouetai; read. 
justment. 

Free Coinaob Would Dktxat ibb Etpobt. 
Negotiations with oilier powers have made it dear that 
free coinage of silver, by the United States alone, would 
put an encTto all hope of bucIi agreement. By that atep 
this couutry would take upon itself all the risk of nndra'- 
taking to receive and pay gold tor the silver which other 
powers DOW liold unused. Whether this attempt hers 
(iliould ultimately succeed or quickly fail. It would at 
least give opportunity for a time to al) other natjona to iu- 
cruane tlieir store of gold and lessen their stock of un- 
iivBilnble silver, and by sending hither quick ordera to 
sell in large amnunts tbey would greatly streDg:theD tbdr 
own position. If the attempt here should succeed, tbef 
could join in it at any time without risk. If It ahonla 
fail, they could then reoew negotiations for some inter- 
nationaf aKreement; but in any event would be the 
stronger for the*supply of gold drawn from this country. 

British Trade with Ikdu. 

Enormous losses in British trade wiih India have' com- 
pelled atntesmeu of Great Britain to inquire anxiously 
what can be done to put that trade on a more healthy 
basis. It is even proposed by the Indian Monetoir Aaao- 
ciation to close the mints of India entirely againat the 
coinage of silver, and British financial Journala arc now 
dJBCassine that proposition at length, pointing out thU tt 
would fail to bring any relief, but would greatly reatrict 
the trade of India with silver-using countries. Insteadt 
Sir David Barbour, the Indian Minister of Finance, M laat 
publicly declares that " a common standard of value for 
England aiul India is absolutely essential," and propoaes 
the " adr.piion of the system of double legal tender by 1b- 
ternational agreement." With such an appeal from tbe 
officials of itn most important dependency, the BriUBh 
Uoveriinicnt would doubtless be ready to concede much 
. order to secure an international settlement of the 
alone won" 
I willinsi 



question. But free coinage in thig country alonewonldat 

once put an end. at least for a time, to this wiUinfpeaa, 

il Britain would then wait to see how far the action of 



the United States might give relief to British «. 

with Enslern conn Irii's. and what chance Ibere m^htbeof 
forcing this nnd other countries to a silver basis. 

Democratio Agitation a Gbbat Obstaoix. 

('oiiiilnnt neiiiocrntic clamor for free coinage ia tUi 

I'ountrynloue. however faithlessandinsincere.haaatrong^ , 

inipr<'ss<'il other nations with the idea that. If they put off 




ft U 1 r. Democratic victory in tliis country 
maj 01WB w> I. o Jlden opportunity. The great oi)stac]e 
to nagotlatiuufl has been the belief that the Democratic 
psrty, nioceeding in the coming election, would estab- 
lish free coinage here without waiting for or seeking 
action by other powers. Though favored by unpre- 
cedented circumstances abroad, and signally successful 
thus ffUTf negotiations are blocked until after the election 
bj the idea that the next AdminiBtration may be hostile to 
the present policy of the Goverument. 

Dangsb of AcnxG Alone. 

Standine alone aiyong the great commercial nations, 
the Unitea States would attempt free coinage with great 
risk jind difficulty. Each and all would be anxious to 

get what ^old they could from this country without giv- 
ig the United States a fair chance to determine how far 
its single-handed effort would go towards restoring bi- 
metallism. If other nations did not hold American bonds 
and stocks and other obligations to an enormous amount, 
which could be sent hither by holders for quick realiza- 
tion, the risk would be less, and the cliance of drawing 
away ^Id and breaking the credit of the United States in 
the midst of its undertaking would be much smaller. The 
Democratic party, as usual, is fighting for foreign countries 
and against the interests of this country wlicn it insists 
that our Government shall open its mint to the unlimited 
coinage of silver without an effort to reach any agree- 
ment with other nations. 

•^The President Should Be Sustained. 

Tlie Republican party is abundantly able to settle this 
question, as it has settled evcrv other great question yet 
'committed to its charge — safely, wisely and honestly. It 
needs only to be upheld by the people in serving their in- 
terests. If it is confirmed in the possession of power by a 
verdict of the people this year, the President will then be 
able to speak with the unquestioned authority of the great 
Republic in dealing with foreign powers. He will not 
then be crippled by the doubt in foreign minds whether a 
ctiange of Administration may not bring a total change of 
policy. When foreign powers are assured that the United 
States will gladly join them in restoring bimetallism for 
the common good of all, but will not suffer them to break 
its credit or destroy its pi'osperity for their own advantage, 
they will quickly see that ij. is the part of wisdom to join 
in settling the long-vexed problem of the monetary basis. 
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WILD-CAT Bi 

Democrats Against All Honest Money. 

HOW THE OLD STATE BANKS PLUN- 
DEBED THE PEOPLE. 



A Scheme Hostile to Silver and Gold. 

A party Laving bo dclcstabic a record as that of tlie 
Demucmlic purty niigljt despair of making it woreo. Bui, 
among otiicr tliinfcs at once ridiculous and oStmsive, tlie 
Democratic Conveiitiiin declared : " We rtcommend tint 
the proliibitot^ 10 per cent, tax oa State bank iasueB be 
repealed." If tliia meatsB anvihing, it means to revive the 
wild-cat banking system whicli disgraced and robbrd the 
country ID daya of Democratic supremacy, the fltlii'g 
flnancial outcome of that political barbarism which up- 
held slavery and rebelled agaiust a free government. 
The old State banks, the infamous parly favonrism behind 
them, their whiilesaie plunder of the people, and t)te 
frightful obstacles wbichllicy placed in the way of civil, 
ized commerce or individual prosperity, are yet remem- 
bered with loathing by those who did business or received 
wages in the years before the Rebellion. 

Tub Ccbse ov Bad Uoxbt. 

Btate banlcs. with no uniform security for bill holders, 
nor any security save sucli as the politicians In power - 
happened to require in any State, formerly seat their bills 
all over the country. Wliethcr those bills were good, ttad 
or doubtful, nobody could be sure, nor how great a shave 
he might have to bear if be tried to use one of them in 
buying anything or paying any debt. A bonk-nole deiec- 
tor was as necessary an item of expense to every business 
man as the rent of his store, but tlie millioos of working- 
men who could not afford that protection were robbed 
without limit. Omciul returns state that there were 1,48S 
Slate banks in the country in 1858, but " Thompson's 
Detector " of January 2, lU^, published a list of brokeu, 
closed and worthless State backs, numbering 768, in the 
diHercnt States as follows : 

Statb B&>-es Mork Thih Half Bbokix. 

Maine 48 

New Hampshire 3S 

Vermont 13 

Blagsachu setts S6 

Khode Island IS 

Connecticut 10 

New York City 43 

" Slate 147 

Total, N.Y. 18B 
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JTcKriJeH » 4 88 

PennsylTauia 68 

Maryland 28 

Delaware 8 

District Columbia 46 

Virginia , 8 

North Carnlina 2 

South Carolina 2 

Georgia 13 

Ohio : 64 

Indiana 68 

Illinois 16 

Michigan 25 

Wisconsin 7 

Kentucky 6 

Tennessee 7 

Louisiana 10 

Alabama 9 

Mr. Thompson, the veteran editor of the *' Bank Note 
Detector," estimated that the loss of bill holders in onlv 
ten years ending with 1860 was ii75,000,000, which 
averaged more than $13.85 for every family in the land. 
Others estimated the loss from broken banks alone at five 
per cent every year on the whole circulation. With the 
present paper circulation of more than a thousand mill- 
ions, this would mean over $50,000,000 every year. But 
for trfirty years not one bill holder has ever lost a single 
dollar by the breaking of banks established under Repub- 
lican laws. 

Papeb at a DiscorNT. 

This was not the worst of the vile system which the 
Democratic Party proposes to revive. Because not even 
the author of a detector could tell from Hay to day what 
bank had failed since his last advices. Bills of nearly all 
banks were taken only at a discount to insure against the 
prospect of loss. On the banks of the different States 
the discount quoted by ** Thompson's Detector" January 2, 
1858, was as follows : 

East New Jersey 4 Discount. 

New England (except R. I.) i ** 

New York State | " 

Delaware ij 

Philadelphia ij 

Canada li^-lj 

West New Jersey ij 

Rliode Island iJ 

Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Missouri... 2 " 

New Orleans and Mobile 2 

IntfTior, Pennsylvania : 2?-8 

Baltimore banks 3: -3J 

South Carolina and G'?orgia 3}-4 " 

Interior Maryland 4 -4i ** 

Virginia 5 ** 

Illinois and Wisconsin 5}-6 ** 

North Carolina 6i-7 
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These were the rates charged for con^entins: to take 
notes of the banks supposed to be sound in the various 
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states, and that at New York, the centn Of Wmwh^J .^ 
formaticn. What rates of diEcount were charaiBd 1b tha 
iliSercDt States on Dotea from banks of other BtBtM no 
one caa saj ; it must be left to the imaflDatioii. 

MODBRS COUMEBCI lUPOBSIBLK. 

"With Bucb a currency in circulation, notaodf cooldflBter 
into large engagements based upon receiving monej In 
diBlant States williout charging tor the risk of uncURWit 
money or discount a percentage bo great that, in tbeae 
(lays, it would make transactions impossible. The whole 
interior trade of this already great and rapidly erowliig 
nation was stunted and blighted to an extent which can 
be realized only by those who had to endure the nuisance 
of DeiBocrHtic Slate banks. Paymenta of 60,000 mlUtona 
are now made in a year with not the loss of a dollar from 
Ind bills, or discount to protect against uncuirent moaey. 
But the discount alone on the present rolnniB of PV- 
menta at the rates above stated would exceed 9100,00(^000 
yearly. 

STATB'S IttOETS FOLLT AOAIN. 

It ifl to sensible Democrats a marvel that their own or 
any other party ebould ever propose to bring back upon 
the country so deadly a curse, and they blurt out with 
c|uite supcrlluouB wrath their amazement at the stupidly 
of their Convention. They ought to know hy tbU time 
that the stock of folly in that party is ineibauatlble. For 
tliirty Tears this moss-grown and fossilized coocern baa 
been blundering itself out of all its chances, and amaiUng 
Its head against every stone viall it could reach, and yn 
it knows no more now than it knew when it solemnly de- 
nounced the creation of national banks in 1B62. Now, ai 
then, it stupidly supposes that everything done by the 
State must be right, and that nothing can be done aa It 
ought to be by the Qeneral Qovemment of »11 the 
States. 

Co:;s»)TmK0BB op Rbpbal— A Coksupt Sibtbu. 

Kothing, except the tax on State-bank circulation, hai 
for thirty years prevented the starting of such bank! Tsy 
the thousand. No man in the least acquainted with prmc> 
ticat business will doubt that the evils of the eyatcm would 
speedily become as great as they ever were. States, 
whose t>onds sell all the way from nothing up to par, 
would not fail to provide for an endless crop of buika 
without delay. As in old time, the control of State 
officials over the banks would be used by unscrupoloua 
partisans. There was no end to the base usea to which the 
State-bank sTstem was applied, and be knows little of the 
Democratic Party who imagines that it haa grown more 
virtuous with advancing age. 

A Flood of Dsprxcutzd Papxb. 



the value of which n 

there would t _ _ 

such as ended in the crash of 1857. The counti7 t 

be noodcd with bank notes, which would drive oat of u 




WM^OO^ I ^ biit also silver, which would be quite to6 
iSMSj «Ba auxurious a currency for the man who could 



get wild-itet bank notes. Monometallism would go, bi- 
metalllsm would go, any and every kind of honest money 
would go, and instead Democrats would give us wild- 
catism. 

8TX7PIDrrT BOBN OF COWABDIOS. 

This piece of amazing stupidity in the Democratic 
XNUty had its origin in cowardice and bad faith. The 
party did not dare to avow responsibility for the Bland 
unlimited paper bill, for which the large majority of Dem- 
ocrats in Congress had voted. It had neither the sense 
nor the courage to devise a real silver policy in accord 
with its pledges to voters. Incapable of devising anything 
new, wanting the courage or the intelligence to carry out 
its pledges to constituencies throughout the country* tin* 
party followed its natural instinct by returning to the past 
and proposing to resurrect the most vicious and ruinous 
bankiDg system the world has ever known. 

Tbyikg to Dodos Its Own Plbdges. 

It was worthy of Democratic sagacity to suppose that 
the question of bimetallism for all the world could be* 
effectually side-tracked, and put out of Mr. Cleveland's 
way, by proposing to allow irresponsible persons all over 
the country to start cross-road banks, and to flood the 
country with substitutes for money. Incapable of com- 
prehending the aims of honest bimetallists, this partv 
imagined they wanted only more dollars, with no care about 
Che value of the dollars, and that it would suit them per- 
fectly to let every man set up a more-moi.cy shop of his 
own, and print so-called dollars to his heart's content. S(j 
it comes to pass that the party pledged to free coinage pro- 
poses to the people, as its idea of financial reform, to 
sweep out of use every kind of coin. 



THE PARTIES CONTRASTED. 



Demooracy False to Silver. 



FALSE TO ITSELF. 



The contrast between the two great parties is in noth- 
ing more discreditable to Democracy than in its treatment 
of monetary questions. On the tariff question it had 
some sort of courage, if only the courage of a rat driveit 
Into a comer. It had some sort of frankness, if only that 
qt one who has no sense. But on the money question li 
hi^ been false and treacherous to everybody, even U> 
itself- Pemocrats had elected Representatives pledged tu 
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tree and unUmlttKl coln&ge of aUver by tbe Untied SutM 
■lone, and nccugtomed to clHmnr frantically for it, when 
ttaey hod DO powtr. Yet these Identical Re present stives 
nutntieriQK more than two-tliirda of tLe House, wben 
assemblca in Congreaa at Wasliington, passed no silver 
bill wliatever because tliere naa an eli'crioQ coming, and 
its passage miglit cost Bomc vules. Loud for silver coin- 
age wlieii it had no clisnce, tliey dclibcratclv' chose to trv 
the tricksttr's game onn; more In New England and New 
Vorli by prutendiug in that latitude unalterable hostilitjr 
to free coinage. 

Uktrub to Its Owk Falsehoods. 

It is tliis BBiDe party which voted for Bat moDey and 
payment of bunds iu greenbacks, aud then nuiuinated 
Mr. Tilden. For Eastern voles it iiBs now nominated Mr. 
Clevelaod, agold monometallisti in Eilver States It pre- 
tends that he will bi>w to the will nf his party, as if it liad 
any will except to get olSce ; in Alliance States it shouts 
for pflp< r issues of SSO per licad, or l.GOO millions, against 
land mortgages, and to catch the men wlio waot money 
that ha^ 110 value nt all it recommends a revival of ita 
wild-csl banks. Not true in anything, it has played the 
trickster ou tlie -""■"'■'"■'"'"'"""""'" """ -" i.™~— k- 



Tn! RsPCBLiCAM pAETt Trcb to Itsklt. 

On the money question in all its phases the Republican 
party has preserved throughout tlie grand repulallon 
earned by success in sustaining armies thmugh a Civil 
war, by specie n-suinption. tiy tlie Fareat banking system 
ever devised, and by such a reduction of public debt as 
no other nation iins ever acliieved. Again and again it 
bsB staked all Its Future upon a manly refusal to permit 
tbe money of the people to be debased. Every flnancial 
measure proposed it meets st once wilh the quDStion. 
" Will it mskc Bad keep every dollai as good as every 
other dollar ?" 

A pAttTT Tbde to thb Fboplx. 

It has met defeat more than once, because it has nov^ 
hesitated to refuse a step which, in its cODsciendous 
belief, might impair the soundness of the money reevlved 
by the laborer fnr his toil and by the fariner for his. grain. 
It has never liesitated to tell gold monometallisls Uuat it 
sincerely believes in bimetallism, and intends to do what 
it can to restore silver to monetary use throughout tbe 
world. It does not hesitate to tell advocates of free 
ooinageby the United Slates alone that dsngiT lies that 
way, and that a surer, shorter and safer road is througit 
agreement of nations. It will not be the tool of g(3d 
monometaHista or of silver monometallisls. but believes 
in a genuine bimetallism — in the largest monelary us« ot 
silver that can be attained', keeping every dollar Issu^ by 
the nation, whether paper, silver or gold, equal la. 
purclusiDg power with every other dollar. 




PENSIONS AND VETERANS. 



Contrasts that Show Clearly Where 

the Candidates and Parties 

Stand as to Soldiers' 

Rights. 

BOTH DEMOCRATIC CASDIDATES 
HIKED SUBSTITUTES. 



Cleveland's Pension Record. 



Senator Blackburn, in 1879, speaking as well of pension 
legislation as of other euactmeiits, tiie result (»f Civil 
War, declared in tlie House of Hcpresentatives,«of which 
he was then a member, ** We " — meaning the Democratic 
party — ** do not intend to stop until we have stricki n the 
last vestige of your v/ar measures from tlie statute books." 
In tills remark he anticipated the policy Grover Cleve- 
land pursued while President of the United States. With 
a Republican Senate to contend with, Mr. Cleveland was 
not in a position to strike very much pension legislation 
from the statute b'>oks, but what he could do, and what he 
did do, was to prevent more getting on. Mr. Cleveland 
was not a soldier in the late Civil War. He served his 
countrymen by the vicarious sacrifice of a hired substi- 
tute. And it was, perhaps, a thus disinterested point of 
view that led him to declare in vetoing the Dependent 
Pension bill, which a Republican Congress and a Repub- 
lican President afterwards put into law, that *' it is sad, 
but nevertheless true, that in the matter of procuring pen- 
sions there exists a widespread disregard of trutu and 
good faith, and there can be no dfuibt that the race after 
the pensions offered by this bill would not only stimulate 
weakness and pretended incapacity for labor, but put 
a furiher premium on dishonesty and mendacity." Mr. 
Cleveland was not in the race after pensions. His ** weak- 
ness and pretended incapacity " h2Ai occurred thiity years 
earlier. 

Once every four years the Democrats in certain parts of 
the country, but by no means in all, are w<nt to tell the 
veterans of the Union Army what their party has done in 
aid of pension legislation. They make no mention of the 
fact that the pension legislation from 1862 to 1875, which 
is the basis of our present system, was passed by 
Congresses Republican in both branches and signed 
by a Republican President. They say nothing of the 
fact that, during their furtive control of one branch of 
government 'or another since 1875, only one or two im- 
portant pension bills were allowed to become laws, and 
then only after the virulent and persistent opposition of 
the great majority of their members. Nor do they speak 
of the malicious record made by their late President and 
their present candidate, who vetoed more than 500 pension 
measures sent to him through the persistcucy of Kepub- 
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licana in Congreifl, couddng his vetoes Id je of ds- li 

liberate insult to the soldiers and to the 1 umm^s who Itj 
such measures had endeavored to exprto. the conntrY% 
gratitude to those whose lives had been offered in Ita 
service. 

CLEvsLAin)*B Insulting Veto Messages. 

Mr. Cleveland sneeringly accused Republican Con- 
gresses of having adopted the theory **■ tliat no man who " 
served in the army can be the subject of death or impaired 
health except they are chargeable to his service." In 
vetoing a bill passed for the relief of John W. Ferris in 
June, 1886, he relieved himself of this t)eautiful sentiment 
and delicate humor: **The ingenuity developed in the 
constant and persistent attacks upon the public treasury 
by those claiming pensions, and in the increase of those 
already granted, is exhibited in bold relief by this attempt 
to Include sore eyes among the results of diarrhoea. *' 

In vetoing the bill for the relief of Alfred Denny, who 
swore that he was Injured by being thrown forward on 
the pommel of his saddle, Mr. Cleveland thought it be- 
conung to remark: **Thc number of instances in which 
those of our soldiers who rode horses during the War 
were injured by being thrown forward on their saddle in- 
dicates that those saddles were very dangerous coup 
trivances." It might be supposed that it would have sat- 
isfied Mr. Cleveland's animosities against the body of vet- 
eran patriots, whose ranks he haarefused to join thirty 
years before, when he had used his veto power to deny them 
the relief Congress had deemed it proper to give them ; 
but it seemed almost impossible for him to veto a pension 
bill without becoming funny at the expense of the soldiers. 
Is it unreasonable to attribute this propensity to a desire 
on his part to defend his own record of cowardice, or 
something worse, by attacking the record of those who 
had done and dared while he had stopped at home? In 
the afladavit of Andrew I. Wilson there had occurred a 
long recital of injuries received in the service. ** What- 
ever else," said Mr. Cleveland, in vetoing the bill for Mr. 
Wilson's relief — ** whatever else may be said of this claim- 
ant's achievements during his short military career, it 
must be conceded that he accumulated a great deal of 
disability." It was certainly from the point of view of a 
man who had not thought the flag worth his defending 
that Mr. Cleveland proceeded to the consideration of pen- 
sion bills. His patriotism was of the kind which was 
willing enough to accept the highest honors and the 
greatest emoluments in the gift of his fellow-citizens, but 
which hung back when they asked him to go forward to 
do battle, to suffer hardship and to confront danger for 
thfi salvation of the Union I 
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The following compariBon in iHtrallel columns will show 
the extent and nature of pension legislation since the 
War, enacted by the Republican party on the one hand, 
and by the Democratic party on the other : 



Itepiaiioan Legislation, 

First general Act of 1862 pro- 
Tided tne most ample and 
Snerous system of pensions 
at bad up to that time l>een 
enacted into law— provided for 
disabled soldiers, widows, chil- 
dren, mothers and sisters. 

Act of July 4, 1864, extended 
limitation of arrears to three 
years, fixed pensions for loss of 
both feet at twenty dollars and 
both hands or eyes twenty-five 
per month. 

Act of June 6, 1866, increased 
pension for loss of both hands 
or feet, or one hand or foot, also 
granted pensions to dependent 
fathers and mothers. 

Act of July 25, 1868, granted 
additional pensions to widows 
wlU» children under sixteen 
years of age, and gave full 
pension co oiphan children. 

Act of July 8, 1870, inaugu- 
rated new system of paying, 
and protected pensioners from 
designing agents. 

Act of February 14, 1871, pro- 
Tided pensions for soldiers of 
the War of 1812 and their 
widows. 

Act of March 4, 1890, increased 
pensions of to'ally helpless to 
seventy-five dollars per month. 

Act of June 27, 1890, pensions 
all having existing disability, 
without proof that it was con- 
tracted in the service; also 
pesQSions the widows of- all 
such and all soldiers' widows 
dependent on their labor. 



Democratic LegiskUUm, 

Act of March 8, 1877, grants 
pensions to certain disabled 
soldiers, although they had 
engaged in rebellion against 
the United States. 

Act of March 9, 1878, restores 
to the pension rolls the names 
of participants in the War ot 
1812 and Indian wars who had 
participated in the Rebellion. 

Act of June 7, 1878, limits 
fees of pension agents to ten 
dollars.' 

Act of June 27, 1878, adds 
twenty-two dollars per month 
to the pensions of about two 
hundred persons. 

Arrears of Pensions Act, intro- 
duced by a Republican, passed 
by Republican votes and signed 
by a Republican President. 

Act of 1879 repealed the 
Arrears of Pensions Act^ 

Mexican War Pension bill; 
benefited mostly Southern men. 

Dependent Pension bill ; 
Tetoed by President Cleveland. 



How THE VaBIOTJS PENSION A0T8 WeRE PaSSBD. 

This statement shows that the Republican Party has 
been the author of practically all the important legislation 
in behalf of the Union Teteran. The legislation to be 
ascribed to Democratic Congresses has been almost wholly 
in aid of Mexican veterans, whether afterwards engagea 
in rebellion or not. This showing, however, is not com- 
plete. Before the record of the two parties can be fully 
understood it is necessary to see how the members of 
them who were in Congress when these several bills were 
passed actually voted. The opposition to pensions first 
developed in a strongly marked way in the vote on the 
Arrears Bill in 1879, when the Democrats had control of 
both branches of Congress. The law of lb62 had given 
soldiers arrears of pensions back to date of injury, pro- 
vided they appliecf within one year of its incurrence. 
Later this was amended so that they might apply within 
three years. In 1868 the time was extended five years 
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k r, aadln 1874a furUier ez ii 

ffl — . All these acts had be inwDcd wj 
Congresses. In 1878 Mr. CamLuiJgs, a ReputMiu»h, Intro- 
daced a bill repeal! ug all limitations, but the Democratic 
Committee in charge of it refused to report IL Mr. Has- 
kell, a Republican, moved to discharge the committee and 
pass the bill. On this proposition the votes stood : 

■ 

Democrats for the bill 48 

Democrats as^ainst the bill 61 

Republicans for the bill 110 

Republicans agaiust the bill None 

Thus the bill passed by Republican votes. Had the 
Democrats alone voted upon it, it would have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The next great pension measure voted on was the bill 
increasing the pensions of widows from eight dollars to 
twelve dollars per month. 

The vote upon this bill was as follows : 

Democrats for the bill;! 80 

Democrats against the bill G6 

Republicans for the bill 118 

Republicans against the bill None. 

« 

This vote was upon a proposition to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. A motion of that kind requires a two- 
thirds vote to carry it. It thus appears that on this propo- 
sition the bill would have been defeated had the Demo- 
crats alone voted upon it, for less than two-thirds of them 
supported it. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the Senate voted upon a 
bill to pension disabled dependent soldiers. On this the 
vote stood as follows : 

Democrats for the bill 7 

Democrats against the bill 14 

Republicans for the bill , 27 

Republicans against the bill '. None. 

The Dependent Pension Bill. 

In the same Congress a dependent pension bill was 
voted upon in the House. The vote upon this was as 
follows : 

Democratsfor the bill 66 

Democrats against the bill 76 

Republicans for the bill 114 

Republicans against the bill None. 

This bill was vetoed by President Cleveland. It was in 
this remarkable veto that he made use of the language : ** The 
soldiers of our civil war, in their pay and bounty, received 
such compensation for military services as has never been 
received by soldiers before since man kind went to war. • • ♦ 
The really needy and homeless soldiers of the rebellion 
have been, to a large extent, provided for at soldiers' 
homes. * * * It is sad, but nevertheless true, that in 
the matter of procuring pensions there exists a wide- 
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of ith and good faJth ; « « * And 
dOuvt that the race, after the pensioiia 
bfferfeu u/ tl Jill, would not only stimulate weakness 
and pretendctA incapacity for labor, but put a further 
premium on dishonesty and mendacity.** The theory on 
which these ugly lines were written, that tlie American 
citizens who answered Abraham Lincoln's trumpet call to 
duty — who left wife and sweetheart, helpless youth and 
far more helpless age to confront blazing cannon, to en- 
dure disease and starvation in Rebel prisons— did it all 
**for compensation,** and that they are well enough off 
when lodged by charity in a Soldiers* Home, is a theory 
truly natural to a^an who was content to answer the 
draft with a hirea substitute, and then to leave his substi- 
tute to die in age and want in a county poorhouse I 

FiGUBES More Eloquent tban Wosds. 

The House of Representatives attempted to pass the 
Department Pension bill over Mr. Cleveland's veto, but 
ns it required a two-thirds vote the motion did not carry. 
On this vote the result was as follows : 

Democrats for the bill 87 

Democrats against the bill 125 

Republicans for the bill 188 

R<!publicans against the bill...'. None. 

The most important pension legislation enacted since 
the Republicans lost control of Congress in 1874 was the 
Dependent Pension bill, which was passed by the Re- 
publicans when they again had control of 'Congress of 
two years ago. This bill first came up in the Senate in 
March, 1890, and passed by the following vote : 

Democrats for the bill 10 

Democrats against the bill 12 

Republicans for tiie bill 82 

Republicans against the bill None. 

Wlien this bill reached the House, it was taken up on a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, but failed 
for want of a two-thirds vote, the Democrats opposing it 
in a body. A few days later it wae called up again and 
passed by the following vote : 

Democrats for the bill 88 

Democrats against the bill.. 71 

Republicans for the bill 141 

Republicans against the bill None, 
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The next pension measure of importance was the bill 
pensioning prisoners of war, and allowing •them a per 
diem of two dollars for every day that they were held as 
prisoners of war. On this bill, which was taken up under 
a motion to suspend the rules, the vote stood: 

Democrats for the bill , ..„ 24 

Democrats against the bill 78 

Republicans for the bill 119 

Republicans against the bill None, 
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so It would bo possible to go on indefinitely 
official records showing the attitude of the 
on the pension question. A tabulation of 
jast on the important pension bills since the bci 
3f the Forty-sixth Congress, omitting some of 
nportant motions voted upon, gives the foUovi 
as shown by fourteen votes on various pension bl 



ocrats for the bills 

locrats Against the bills... 

ublicans ifor the bills 

mblicans against the bills. 



lencral Cutchecn, of Michigan, the gallant and 

guished Union ofllcer and friend of the soldier, c 

anting upon these remarkable facts and figures in 

ouse of liepresentatives, said: **Mr. Spea)ier, I do 

link that any poor words of mine can add anythin] 

le force of these figures. They are the mute, 6\ 

louths that speak louder and more eloquently than c( 

»ny human voice." 

When to these remarkable figures is added the fact 
President Cleveland refused his approval to more than 
hundred individual pension bills, one can but think 
Senator Blackburn spoke by the card when he said : " 
do not intend to stop until we have stricken the last 
tige of your war measures from the statute books I'* 

A Coward, or Worse. 

To-day out of every $5 collected for the expense 
Government two go to the support of veterans of 
Army and Nav}- that served in suppressing the rebe 
and practically every dollar of this enormous pensior 
was appropriated under acts passed by the Repu 
Party and opposed by the Democratic Party. The 
date of the Republican Party to-day is a man who 
ized a regiment from among his fellow-citizens and 
bravely into battle ; a man whose military service w 
the praise of Sheridan and Grant He faced the c 
mouth with calm and intrepid courage. In cor 
moved where the fight was hottest ; he usked no 
go where he did not lead himself; he fared as his 
fared ; he shared their afilictions and their sacrifice 
he shares their undying glory. The candidat 
Democratic partv when the War broke out was a 
No claim of family or duty existed to be placed p 
to the claim of his country. He did not vohi 
did not ask his friends and' neighbors to go wi 
the front. He did nothing until he was drafted 
he paid $200 to another man and sent him 
Btead. The war record of Grover Cleveland is 
of a man who confessed himself a coward o 
thizer with the effort to break the Union into 
In cither view of his case, and without cor 
record he made as President in overruling t 
Congress with regard to pensions, is it pos 
can receive the support of any American sold 
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dxr i 'EKBEAD tlEOOBD. 

Bouidly glaring is the contrast between the candidates 
for the "Vice Presidency. The Republican candidate voted 
for John C. Fremont in 1856. As the boy editor of one of 
the first Republican newspapers in Ohio, lie was actually 
the first writer in that State to advocate the nomination 
' of Lincoln in 1860. As the correspondent of a great Re- 
publican journal, he was present in a score of battles, 
where he both fought and wrote for the honor and ad- 
vantage of his country. He i^ opposed to-day by a man 
who, at that time, was a member of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a secret society of traitors— a man who spent 
his time haranguing his fellow-citizens in the effort to in- 
duce them to refuse to defend the nation, and in de- 
nouncing Abraham Lincola and the boys in blue — the one 
as a tyrant, and the others as that tyrant^s hirelings. Mr. 
Stevenson now makes a feeble and very painful effort to 
deny his record. But it is fastened on him by the testi- 
mony of hundreds who were then his neighbors and the 
victims of his anonymous circulars threatening them with 
death if they dared to speak or write, or act in defense of 
the fiag. 

These men are now running on a platform which pre- 
tends fair things for the veterans. But if they are elected 
it will be by the votes of those eleven States which then 
constituted the so-called Confederacy, as until now they 
have constituted the Solid South. Not in that part of the 
country at least, which is where their votes must come 
from, are they making a soldiers' canvass. The kind of 
speeches which are arousing their supporters to shouts of 
enthusiasm and exultation is well illustrated by the speech 
delivered on Monday, August 22d, 1892, in the City of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, by E. E. Meredith, Congress- 
man from the Eighth District of that State, and now a 
candidate for re-election, and quoted as follows in the 
'' Fredericksburg Free Lance," a Democratic journal of 
that city : 

SOUTHBBN AtTAOKS ON PeNSIONEBS. 

" Three out of every four persons who now receive 
pensions are not entitled to them, and the time will come, 
if the Republicans retain power, when they will place 
upon the pension list every man or woman who even 
nursed a Union soldier. There are now ou tlie pen- 
sion rolls, and receiving' pay» tweuty-ilve 
thousand women, most of whom are without 
character." 

This reference to the wives and mothers of Union sol- 
diers is a characteristic and common occurrence in the 
Democratic oratory and newspaper writing of the South. 

As a further illustration of the kina of newspaper 
articles which Southern Democratic editors are oflferine 
to their readers as arguments why G rover Cfeveland 
should be elected President, it is worth while to quote 
the following article as it appeared in full on August 17th, 
1892, in the '* Globe," a leading Democratic newspaper 
published in Durham, N. C. : 

*' Some of the Northern papers are howling about the 
positive fact that Grover Cleveland hired a cheap man to 
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And BO It would bo pOBBible to go on indeflaitelT with 
these ofBcial records showing the attitude of toe two 
parties on the pension question. A tabulation of the 
ToteH cast on tliR important pension bills since the begin- 
ning of the Forty-sixth Congress, omitting some of Ihe 
less important molions voted upon, gives the following 
totals aa shown by fnurtceti vol«s on various pension bills: 

Democrats for the bills 601 

Bemocrals a<!ainst the billa 901 

Itepuhlicans for tUe bills 1,291 

Republicans against the bills 3 

Oencral Ciitcliern, of Michigan, the gallant and dis- 
tinguished Union officer and friend of tiie soldier, com- 
menting upon tlicse reniarltabie facts and figures in the 
House of IleprescatatiVfS, ^aid : *' Mr. Spcaher, I do not 
think that any poor words of mine can add anything to 
the force of tlicse figures. Tliey are tbe mote, dumb 
mouths that speali louder and more eloquently than could 
any human voice." 

When to these remnrliable llgurcs is added the fact that 
President Cleveland refused iiis approval to more than five 
hundred individual pension bills, one can but think that 
Senator Blackburn spoke by Ihe card wlien he said : "We 
do not intend to stop until we have stricken the last ves- 
tige of your war measures from the statute booka '." 

A COWAIID. OB WOEHB. 

To-day out of every $5 collected for the expenses of 
Oovemment two go to tiic support of veterans of tbe 
Army and Navy tbat served in suppressing the rebellion, 
and practically every dollar of this enormous pension fund 
was appropriated under acts passed bj' tlie Republican 
Party and opposed by the Democratic Parij, The candi- 
date of the Republican Party to-day is a man who organ- 
ized a regiment from among his fellow -citizens and leu it 
bravely into battle ; a man wliose military service won him 
Uie praise of Sheridan and Qrant, He faced tlie cannon's 
mouth with calm and intrepid courage. In conflict he 
moved where tlie Gglit was hottest ; he asked no man to 
go wiiere lie did not lead himself; he fared as his soldiers 
fared; be shared their atllictions and their sacrifices as now 
he shares their undying ginry. Tbe candidate of the 
Democratic party when the War broke out w:i8a bachelor. 
No claim of famdy or duty existed to be placed paramount 
to tbe claim of his country. He did not vohinteer; he 
did not ask his friends and neighbors to go with him to 
the front. lie did nothing until he was drafted, aud then 
he paid S200 to another man and sent him oft in hb 
Btead. Tlie war record of Grover Cleveland is the record 
of a man who confessed himself a coward or a sympa- 
thizer with the effort to break the Union into fragment!. 
In either view of his case, and without considering the 
record he made as President in overruling the action of 
Congress with regard to persions. is it possible thathe 
can receive the support of any American soldier ? 



ds • doFFIBHIAD ftXOOBD. 
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Eoaall^ gluine is the contrast between the candidates 
for tne Vice Presidency. The Republican candidate voted 
for John C. Fremont in 1856. As the boy editor of one of 
the first Republican newspapers in Ohio, he was actually 
the first wnter in that State to advocate the nomination 
of Lincoln in 1860. As the correspondent of a great Re- 
publican journal, he was present in a score of battles, 
where he both fought and wrote for the honor and ad- 
vantage of his country. He 1% opposed to-day by a man 
who. at that time, was a member of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, a secret society of traitors— a man who spent 
his time haranguing his fellow-citizens in the effort to id- 
duce them to refuse to defend the nation, and in de- 
nouncing Abraham Lincola and the boys in blue — the one 
as a tyrant, and the others as that tyrant^s hirelings. Mr. 
Stevenson now makes a feeble and very painful effort to 
deny his record. But it is fastened on him by the testi- 
mony of hundreds who were then his neighbors and the 
victims of his anonymous circulars threatening them with 
death if they dared to speak or write, or act in defense of 
the fiag. 

These men are now running on a platform which pre- 
tends fair things for the veterans. But if they are elected 
it will be by the votes of those eleven States which then 
constituted the so-called Confederacy, as until now they 
have constituted the Solid South. Not in that part of the 
countiy at least, which is . where their votes must come 
from, are they making a soldiers' canvass. The kind of 
speeches which are arousing their supporters to shouts of 
enthusiasm and exultation is well illustrated by the speech 
delivered on Monday, August 22d, 1892, in the City of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, by E. E. Meredith, Congress- 
man from the Eiglith District of that State, and now a 
candidate for re-election, and quoted as follows in the 
''Fredericksburg Free Lance," a Democratic journal of 
that city : 

J 

SOUTHSBN AtTAOKS ON PeNSIONEBS. 

** Three out of every four persons who now receive 
pensions are not entitled to them, and the time will come, 
if the Republicans retain power, when they will place 
upon the pension list every man or woman who even 
nursed a Union soldier. There are now on tlie pen- 
sion rolls, and receivingr pay, tweuty-ilve 
thousand woiuen» most of whom are without 
character." 

This reference to the wives and mothers of Union sol- 
diers is a characteristic and common occurrence in the 
Democratic oratory and newspaper writing of the South. 

As a further illustration of the kind of newspaper 
articles which Southern Democratic editors are offering 
to their readers as arguments why Grover ClCvelana 
should be elected President, it is worth while to quote 
the following article as it appeared in full on August 17th, 
1892, in the '* Globe," a leading Democratic newspaper 
published in Durham, N. C. : 

** Some of tlie Northern papers are howling about the 
positive fact that Grover Cleveland liired a cheap man to 
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represent him when the North pilliued anu ph 

and burned and ravished the South. Tliere could not 

be a better reccHiiiiieiidatioii. The scamps at the 

North who went into the War went in for fourteen dollars 
a mcnth, with an explicit understanding that tlic'V should 
and could steal ail tlut was in siglit. Grovcr Cleveland 
knew that the country woulil m^cd his services iu 1884 
and aguiu in 1892« and he did not propose to hav^e his 
body tilled with Northern lead in order lo give a Yankee 
the chance to pick his pocket after he hud been killed. 
lie simply did a ^ood business job, as lie did 
when be slapped tlie dirty bcprtrars called pen- 
sioners in the face. Wiiy should he, a statesman 
atid a man of his intellect, take the chance of war when 
he could hire a cheap fellow to represent him ? " ' 

The*' Globe" regards that as one of the best things 
Cleveland ever did. When the North had money; had 
credit and had the sympathy of the world, Cleveland 
was for the Soiitli, which was impoverished. He fig- 
ured it out that he could hire a chraper man than he was. 
All the North wanted was to call nun otit and liave them 
shot. Grant, at Shiloh, killed more men than the slaughter 
houses of North Carolina have killed cattle in a month. 
What did he care and what did the North care ? Nothing. 
They employed speakers to get recruits, and paid them 
wonderful salaries. Men who talked for recruits got a big 
salary, and the poor devil whom they influenced got four- 
teen dollars a month and a grave without a mark — got the 
bill of fare which brought disease and killed *em. 

Cleveland, who was loyal to his country, saw that he 
had better have a servant, so that he could do business 
for his country when it wanted brains and ability instead 
of brute force. 

If Cleveland bad foutrht he wonid have 
been lowered in the estimation of the Soutli. 
He did not propose to use his skill in killing the boys of 
the Southland. So he paid a lazy fellow, out of a job, 
three hundred dollars to represent Inm on the field. He 
knew the fellow could not kill any one, and in that way 
he was a benefactor. 

The Solid South owes a debt of gratitude to Grover 
Cleveland. 

Do the veteran soldiers and sailors of the United States 
desire that men with the records of Grover Cleveland and 
Adiai Stevenson, supported by those who, in Senator 
Blackburn's language, would strike from the statute books 
every vestige of our pension legislation, shall assume the 
highest oflSces in this country? Will it be representative 
of the Hentiment of any Ufdon veteran that they are lifte'd 
into place and power ? Do men of gallantry and patriot- 
ism prefer such as tliey to those who sliared a soldier^s 
hardships and a sf)ldier's sense of duty ? Do Union vet- 
erans wish another four years* pension vetoes, and of 
Jibes, and sneers, and thrusts at those who, in patriotic 
anguish, and patriotic ardor, sacrificed everything they 
held dear and sacred— sacrificed wife, child, honre, mother 
—sacrificed fortune— sacrificed life — for the safety and the 
honor of the country and flag I 
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ON THE HIQH SK 



Bepnblican Legislation Has Assured 
the Bestoration of tlie Mercliant 

Marine. 



DESOCSATIC ATTEMPTS TO UNDO THE 

GOOD WORE. 



Two Hundred Millions May Be Saved* 



The decline of American shipping on the high seas is a 
fact generally recognized and deplored. Men differ re- 
specting causes and remedies, but they a^ree in regarding 
the d?pendence of the nation upon foreign flags for the 
movement of its ocean trafiSc as alike discreditable and 
dangerous. The question has its economic side. The ex- 
ports and imports amounted during the last fiscal year to 
$1,857,679,603; over $200,000,000 ^^'&3 paid to foreign 
shipowners in freight charges; and the country would 
have been richer, not poorer, if a large share of the cost 
of transportation had been received by American ship- 
owners. 

TIjen, too, the question has its patriotic side. A great 
maritime nation needs a commercial marine quite as much 
as it needs a navy. . Dependence upon foreign flags must 
always be a source of humiliation and reproach. Wherever 
the responsibility for the decline of the shipping interests 
lies, and whatever may be the best measures for restoring 
the commercial marine, poor in spirit must be the AmerC 
can who does not long to see the flag again on the high 
seas! 

Why Has Amebioan Snippnyo Deolinbd ? 

A Democrat will say, ** Because it has been protected 
to death." If that be true, it is an extraordinary excep- 
tion, for every other protected industry is alive and flour- 
ishing. *' Butit is not true,"a Republican will reply. *' The 
commercial marine has declined not in consequence of 
Protection, but from lack of it. It is the only great indus- 
trial interest which iias been systematically neglected and 
allowed to languish from sheer inanition." Who is right, 
the Democrat or the Republican ? The history of Ameri- 
can shipping will tell. 

Among the first acts of the first American Congress was 
one for the creation and protection of a commercial marine 
by means of discriminating impost and tonnage dues. 
The founders of the Repuuiic regarded ships and ship- 
yards as hardly less important than a Federal Constitution. 
They enacted navisjation laws for the protection of both 
interests. The discrimination carried American ship- 
owners into the carrying trade, and the Registry law ae- 
corcd the shipbuilder against foreign competitioo. FM>- 
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tective leglslatioa hod tlie desired effect. Tlie tonnsn 
rose from 134.000 In 1789 to Sdd.GM in 179S. In 1810 It 
had reached [learly 1,000,000 tons, und 03 per cent, of tta« 
inporta and 90 per cent, of the expfirls were carried ia 
American bottoms. Shipyards we rt' multiplied &11 aloug 
the Atlantic seaboard. American suila bej;aD to wliiteo 
everf sea. Tiiat waa genuine Proti-ctioo of abipping 
lateresta, and it created u marillmc uatiou with a navy as 
well B3 a commercial marine. 

ToB Nbolect of SnirpiNO Bboiss. 

From 1816 to 1S40 llie di:icriminating duties and tonnage 
dues in favor of American shipping were cradually re- 
moved by the enactment of free fn;i"liling laws and the 
negotiation of conventions with ijiigland und otber 
powers based upon the principle of equality of flags. 
England was granted full reciprocity in our foreign trade, 
tirst, as to European traffic in 1815; second^, as to 
colonial commerce in 1830, and.floally.as to the shipment 
of cargoes from all ports of the world in 184Q. The advo- 
cales of these repeal measures justified them by asserting 
that navigation should be as free hif air: that lul shacklea 
on commerce should be stricken off, and that everythine 
should be left to uurestricted competition. Tiiey boasted 
of it as a free-trade movement, anttso it was. It deprived 
American shipowners of the Protection under whicii they 
liad prospi:red. From 1840, when the free-frelghtiDg 
policy was consummated, tlie percentage of foreign trade 
ip American butloms lias steadily declined. From 1849 
to 1863 foreign vessels enlarged their buaineaa 177 per 
cent., and American vessels only 59 per cent. 

Resitlts or Unbbstricteu Competition. 

During those four years British arrivals of tonnage in 
our porta increased 70 per cent. That was tlie be- 

gnnmg of the aggressive policy against American shipping 
r which Britisii supremacy was to be established. Since 
1§49 the American shipowner in foreign trade lias been 
without direct Protection. There has been unrestricted 
competition in ocean freigliting. and the foreign shipowner 
haa profited by it at the expense of the American ship- 
owner. In 1810 about 00 percent, of the exports were 
carried In American bottoms ; in 1849 the percentage had 
fallen to 69, and the shrinkage has continued until 
to-day only 9 per cent, are under the Bag. This 
decline has gone on under any and every kind of 
tariff. The greatest shrinkage in the American share 
of tlie carrying trade in any period of peace was 
during tile Qve years preceding the Civil War. Tliat waa 
when the Democratic ideal of atateF^manship, a low 
revenue tariff, was In force. The shrinkage was IS per 
cent, under the precise conditions which the Democratic 
party ia now seeking to reproduce. From 1801 to 1866 
ths decline was 83 per cent., or only twice as great, 
although English-built privateers w^^re scuttling ships and 
rulnoua rates of instiranco were driving the Americaa 
flag from the icss. As the American share of the cany, 
ing trade declined under a law larill. so it has continued 
to iluiiUt, aiUiougU less rapidly, uodcru high tariff, tmti{ 
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to^y only 19 per cent, of our foreign transportation is 
In American bottoms. 

Btbas^qlbd bt Fbbb Fbbightiko. 

Whether there has been a low tariff or a high tariff, 
American shipping has not been in any sense a protected 
industry under these conditioos of free freighting. It 
has been exposed to merciless competition from cheap- 
labor countries which were doing everything in their 
power to build up their merchant fleets while Americans 
were systematically neglecting their shipping interests. 
To-day there is a high tariff under which the money 
invested and the labor employed in an American factory 
is protected; but there is nothing in the system that 
protects the money invested or the labor employed in an 
American ship in the foreign trade. American shipping 
protected to death I Why, it is almost the only great in- 
dustry of the country which has not been protected. It 
has been strangled by free-trade freighting. So long as 
the American carrying trade was protected it flourished * 
but as soon as there was equality of fla^s, and foreigp. 
freighting was conducted under free-trade conditions, it 
languished and declined. 

iLLrSTBATION AND PrOOF. 

There is a very simple way of proving that the Republic 
can is right, and the Democrat wrong, in this matter : 
There are two divisions of our commercial marine, one in 
the foreign trade, and the other in coasting, lake and river 
trade. Both divisions were protected by the navigation 
laws enacted by the founders of the Republic. ' Protection 
was withdrawn from American ships in foreign trade, and 
the free carriage of freight on the high seas has been well 
nigh monopolized by European shipowners. But the 
laws excluding foreign ships from the coasting and 
lake and river trade were not repealed. That 
division of the commercial marine has been 
protected to this day, and it has steadily prospered and 
provided employment for American shipyards. The 
coastwise trade had a registered tonnage of 2,704,544 in 
18C1 ; in 1890 it had risen to 8,409,4^. On the great 
lakes a magnificent fleet of even greater tonnage has been 
built, and the cost of freight transportation has been 
heavily reduced. The American tonnage pass- 
ingr througrh the *'Soo" Canal exceeds that 
recristered for all fiag^s in the Suez Canal. 
Great shipyards have been established in lake ports. The 
American lake and river marine and the coasting service 
is the best built and the largest in any internal waters in 
the world. It has prospered under low and under high 
tariffs. And why ? Because it has never ceased 
to have the protection of American law. Its 
prosperity under Protection when contrasted with the 
decline of the commercial marine in foreign trade 
without Protection proves the whole case. 

PLrorrr of PREianrs to Carry. 

The Democrat will say that the coasting and river and 
lake fleets have flourished because there are no restrictions 
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nn trade between the StntSB of tlieUnlnn : nnd tbaf the com- 
incrtlal marine on lliu hich seualiiiK (Inclined in pmsptriiiy 
becaase a ''CIiIiu'M; WiiU" lias bci'ii ImJIt iirouiid tb<: !»&- 
hoards in a Iii;:li larifE. Tliiil Ciinntil b'j Inic. The 
American ciirryini; Irmle on llic ncian tiulTiri'il must 
heavily under llieiowtiiriff ti;a. ted ii tew yciirs hi-fore 
IheCivilWar, Tlial dtclino of lificvii jivr ce.it, between 
1857 and 1861 showa tliat tlic D^'niniTiLCy Fii^iiiot lii'pe to 
restore Amerir'an slilpping to 1lie lir-,'!' si'hs liy mtMiiiB of a 
low tariff. TLL'ti, lutw tibsiiril itist'ttolk wf a 
prohibitory "Ciiiiieso Wull" wl>«ii tli« t'x- 
porttt aud iiupurts uiiiuuut to I|(l,857,(i70,- 
<(03I 

There is trade enougli to rmplnv an enormous foreign 
tonnage. It. in 18!I0. our lonmiL'e in foreign trude was 
938.000, wiiereas in 1810 it iviis l.OUlf.OdO. unil if we were 
carrying tndve percent, of tlie freiLclit ins>tond of nintrty 
per cent., it tras uot because cotumcrce li;i<l <lt'nlini'd. nor 
because we were willing 1o sell our products, but refused 
to buy iu excliangc. Tliu fiil[owi:ig Iit1t)e shows at a 
glance that Ihe piTccntnge of free to ihiiiablc goods has 
steadily iocruased under a proloclivc tariff. 

Average Years. Free Goods. Dutiable Goods. 
From 1847 to 1857 la 88 

" 1957 to 1861 33 78 

McKinley Tariff, 1802 BS.4 44.6 

Protbotiok Has Saved What Thebb Is. 

There is trade enough, and ihe rcstriclions on buying 
have aleadiiy ditnini»lied. Tiie troulilu doc^s not lie in tbe 
tarifC. Foreign shipou-uers liave a magnificent volume of 
business in our foreign trade. Our shipowners liave a 
beggarly alisrc in it. The trade is there, 1)Ut foreigners 
have crowded ua out of it and live and prosper at our ex- 
pense. We do not liave tlie eliips and we arc not In Ibe 
trade becau^^e Protection has been withdrawn from Ameri- 
can shipping iiilcnats for forty years. The coasting and 
river and lake fleets have pro^^pcred Itocausc tbey have 
been protected by law. If tlmt trade had been opened to 
foreign compciiiion, Anurirans would liayc lost tbe 
greater pari of it. The lake fl. et would have been under 
tlie lirittah flag. Foreign Iriimpa would liave been pick- 
ing up freight along our sealmards, and we would nave 
had an inferior coa-sling fleet in place of the finest one In 
the world. The shipbuilding indusliy would have been 
utterly destroyed. 

8o much for causes j what about remedies? Tbe 
Democratic party has iis shipping piiliey. Tlie Republi- 
can party has snotlier and very riilTrrrnl policy for 
restoring the fiat to the seas. Each line of action is 
characttirintic nf iTie pnrtv which proimses it. One policy 
begins and ends witli the repeal of an antiquated statute. 
The other is grounded upon tbe practicid experience of 
maritime Europe duritig the last fifty years. 

ToK Democeatio Plan Ib to Do Kothiso. 

Since the disappearance of the flag from tlip high seas 
Is a calamity and a disgrace alTecting tlie interests and Ibe 
reputatiOD of the American people, its restoration to tU 




llfhiUl e l8 a qtt( >ti of high national policy. 1^ 
atiityuie. w die Deinouiaiic party toward it Is cliaracter- 
iitic Always a partj^ of obsiruction, hostile to new ideas, 
and, on general principles, opposed to legislatloo of crea- 
tive tendonc.es, it exhausts its energies in at« 
temptiu^ o undo what bni}^ already been 
done. Witli navigation bounties or liberal payments for 
the ocean mails or the creation of an auxiliary navy, it 
will have nntliing to do. Tliese are constructive policies 
which it abhors. It looks upon the Protective Tariff as 
the sum of all evils. Its leaders profess to believe that 
when that is removed, root and brunch, all things will be 
fulfilled— tlie revival of American shipping among the 
rest; but, being mindful of tlie unmistakable decline of 
American water carriage under the last low tariff, they 
do not stop with that. They point to the antiquatea 
statute limiting Americanregistry to American-built ships, 
and demand its repeal as tae one thing needed for the 
restoration of the flag to the seas. A 11 tlie J >euiocratic 
leaders are coiiiiuitted to tins policy of free 
ships. They have made it the pretext for systematic op- 
position to shipping bills. Their full party strength, with a 
few notable exctjptions, was tlirown against the Bounty and 
Ocean Mail Service bills in the last Kepublican Congress. 
"When they obtained control of the present House they 
brought forward their alternative plan of providing the 
country with a foreign-built merchant marine. The Fithian 
bill, wiiich was reported by the Democratic majority of the 
House Committee on Commercial Marine and Fisheries, 
was a measure for enabling Americans to purchase foreign- 
built vessels and to run up the flag over them. It was 
not passed, but was hung up for discussion during the 
next session. 

Amssioans in thb Old DAxa 

The navigation law, relating to American registry, was 
not enacted for the protection of shipowners, but of ship- 
builders. The patriiaic leg^islators of the iude- 
peiidenre era iii>»isted upon haviiin^ a mer- 
chant niariuo that was American from stem 
to stern. They were not willing to have a merchant buy 
a foreign ship, obtain a national registry for it, and then 
enjoy the privileges of discriminating impost and ton- 
nage dues. They protected the shipbuilder by limiting 
the conditions of registry. So clearly was this under- 
stood that, when flags were equalized between 1815 and 
1849. the registry statute was not repealed, but was 
allowed to remain for the protection of the shipyards. 
What the Democracy now aims to do is to remove that 
safeguard. It is a characteristic policy. The Democracy 
aspires to restore the flag to the ocean by striking down 
the shipbuilders on land— to create one industry by de- 
stroying another. It has even a more malignant purpose. 
The merchant marine in foreign trade was paralyzed by 
the withdrawal of Protection forty years ago. The mer- 
chant marine in inland waters and m the coasting trade 
remained American-built and American-manned, and pros- 
pered. The policy of free ships involves inevi- 
tahly the employment of foreigrn-built vessels 
in internal trade. If they are bought for foreign 
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service and are allowed American register, they will drift 
into tlie coastwise and lake trade. The shipbuilding In- 
terests of tlie seaboard and the lakes will be irretrievabij 
ruined. An American-built marine will disappear from 
the face of the earth. 

FiBST Cost Kot the Main Question. 

If American registry for forcigii-built sliips offered an 
absolute guaranty of the creatiou of a merchant fleet for 
foreign trade, these terrible risks of tlie destruction of 
two established industries and a niai^nillcent marine for 
domestic trade might be regarded w'ith some degree of 
hardihood, but it is not. The Democratic leaders in the 
Fithian bill are gropiog in tiie dark and grasping at a 
flickering shadow. They assume that the difference in 
the flrst cost of an American-built and a foreign-built 
ship is so great thai competition is impracticable. What- 
ever that difference may have been wlieu British ship- 
yards were flrst supplied with expensive plant and had 
the advantage of skilled labor, it is now inconsiderable. 
The building^ of a uew navy lias equipped 
Aniericau yards witli all tiie requisite iiia- 
eliiuery. Skilled mechanics are now employed: the 
iron and steel industries have been marvelously devel- 
oped, and, if the labor be better paid here, the ship, when 
built, is a better ship and will have a longer life. The 
difference iu cost is insigniflcant in comparison with the 
difference iu operating expenses in service. 

That is one of the chief reasons for the decline of Ameri- 
can shipping under pressure of foreign competition. The 
advocates of free ships take no accDimt of it. They as- 
sume that every difliculty will be overcome and competi- 
tion rendered practicable if foreign ships can be pur- 
chased. They forget that American wages will have to be 
paid to officers and crews, and that these will largely ex- 
ceed the wages on competing European ships. Tflie Am- 
erican register will involve better food and a higher cost 
of maintenance than on foreign ships. It is in these 
respects that an American vessel owner has always re- 
quired as much protection as the American factory owner, 
and he has not received it, but been left to struggle help- 
lessly against fortdgn rivals with cheaper labor and Gov- 
ernment subsidies behind them. Free ships, even if they 
cost a little less, will be operated 'as dearly as American- 
built ships, and they will not las< as long. The conditions 
for successful competition will be as unfavorable as they 
are now. 

Free Snips an English Policy. 

The Democratic policy of free ships is English in a 
double sense. Great Britain set the example of offering 
registry to foreign ships in 1850, but not until she had ob- 
tained a marked supremacy in shipbuilding and believed 
that it was safe to do so. England also encourages 
American free traders to persevere in their demand for free 
ships. That is natural. She is anxious to build and sell 
ships to Americans, and strongly covets the privileges of 
our coasting trade and a large share of our lake trade for 
Canada. Her advice is not strictly benevolent respecting 
free ships, and Americaus oug^iit to be warnea 
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rather iiian inflaenced by It. The Democrats 
policy is Enffllah, but it is not American. The letcislators 
of the RevolutioDary era were wise as well as patriotic 
when the^ protected alike the sliipowning and the ship* 
building interests. Each of those interests is bound up in 
the other. Neither can thrive without the other. The free 
ship movement would ruin the shipbuilder, and not restore 
the flag to the ocean. It would menace the magnificent 
coastine and lake marine with ruin. It would overwhelm 
the nation with reproach and dishonor. 

Repubucan Policies Busixessuke and Effeoiive. 

The Republican policy does not begin with the abroga- 
tion of time-honor(*d safeguards for the protection of 
American shipbuilding and internal and coastwise com- 
merce. Since it is no longer practicable to protect the 
merchant fleet on the ocean by discriminating impost and 
tonnage dues, it substitutes for them methods which have 
received the sanction of maritime Europe. It aims to re- 
store the flag to the seas by liberal payments for the 
transportation of foreign mails, by the cre^ion of an 
auxiliary navy of high speed and by navigation bounties, 
if need be. An appropriation of $800,000 for ocean mail 
service marked the beginning of this policy. A Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-General found this law among the 
statutes of Republican legislation, and he refused to exe- 
cute it, thereby defrauding American steamship lines out 
of what lawfully belonged to them. The Republican 
Senate in 1890 passed a Navigation Bounty and an Ocean 
Mail Service Act over the votes of all the Democratic 
members with a single exception. Both measures met with 
determined opposition from the Democratic minority in 
the House during the following year. The Bounty bill 
was defeated by a close vote, but the Ocean Mail bill was 
enacted with 136 Republicans and 3 Democrats voting 
for it, and 115 Democrats and 5 Republicans against it. 
This measure would have resulted in immense beneflt to 
the commercial marine if the subventions to ships had 
not been reduced in the House one-third. 

SiGKS OF A Foreign Makine at Last. 

Although the efficiency of the act was greatly impaired 
by this horizontal cut in the postal subsidies, it has not 
been without its effect. As many as live neW lines of 
American ships are to be established in Southern trade. 
As many as twenty-six new steamships with an aggregate 
tonnage of 150,000 will be added to the American mer- 
chant fleet. While these results are to be 
credited jointly to the Reciprocity policy 
and to the Ocean Mail bill, the approachiniT 
transfer of the Inman JLine with the two 
fastest ships afloat to the American flagr is to 
be attributed to the influence of the shippinir 
le^rislation of the last Kepublican Congrress. 

American registry has been properly granted to these 
two ships since the necessities of naval policy, as illus- 
trated during the Chilian complications, recjuired the 
immediate creation of an auxiliary fleet of high speed. 
But this departure from the registry practice, while made 
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under exceptional clrcnmsitflnccs. has not been at tbe ex. 
pense of American Blii[>1iuilcti'T3. Ttvu uew sliip» 
of tlie Hume toiiiiutro Mill lio iMiilt in 
American »lii|>y:ir<lH. and a iruns-AilLinllc liuer of 
the first class will bu unikT tlic Aiiiericun Hag. All 
thcHC vessels, as wl'II as tbe new siiip* biiiUliiig for Ibe 
Soutliern trade, will be available f»r ttii' piirjioscs of a 
naval reserve. A licgiunini; ut li'ast Iiqh bt-cn made 
toward tlie rpvivol iit AiinTifaii sliipitiiig intiTi'sts, and 
President UnrriMjn is to bu crediLcd wiiii kaikTHliip in 
the movemi'Dt. In liis itieiS!4;if;os iiiltl iit iiiiiiiy 
of iitx piililic adUres-ses Kti^it, West iiiitL Soiitli, 
tie liniia<lv<>ciiti.Ml tliuro-stoi'iition iif tli« tliig' 
to the ocean by the (luyiiicut of IxiiintieH, (tiii>- 
Midiex and a lihcrttl iniiil »^'i-vic*e. Wiiti tlio 
single excuptinn of Si'iiiitor Frye, he has done mora 
than any other Amerieun Rl:itesiiiiiii to arouse public 
interest in tbis great national question. 

The Lkssoss of EsrEniENCE. 

The Rcpnhlicnn shipping poliry is Amrrican siunc it 
t^ms to restore tlie inariliiiie supremacy of Ilie nation. 
But it has received the sariclioii of nil tlie Eun>p<:an 
Powers of the llrst rank. Eiijcltiiid'a enmmereial siipr* m- 
acy was esinblished by steamship snluidits and liberal 
payments for miiil service. Thiii piilicj' was adopted in 
lB35, and involved the or'.ruriizalion and maiiitetiHiice 
of great sleam linen on all the chief routes of ocean 
trafllc now followed. It hits 00!«t Kiitj:luuil 
«25O.O00,0OU In miiil fiiihvfiitious uf 
varionD kinds, and it i^ wir'h all that has been 
paid, for maritime energy hns iH-'cn accompanied by 
a tremendous cxpansiuu of Inide. Germany Las pur- 
sued the same euursc during reecnC yenrs and, has 
enlarged her conimercial empire. Fi'unce and Italy liave 
been paying bounties and subsidies fur the lust Steads 
both to shipowners and sliipbuililers. Spnin grants an 
annual sub.siciy of tl, 842,800 to n line wtiich preys upon 
tlie bu»aes3 of American stcamsliips in the ^^ est Indies, 
Mexico and Venezuela. Even Ciiili hns n powerful 
national line under a subvention fri>ni the Government^ 
an available naval resetvc in lime of wnr. Alone among 
nations I lio United Biates hns persisted in neglecting its 
shipping interests while iifl European rivals have been 
competmg with unexampled vigor fur maritime su- 
premacy. 

A Barren Polict. 

A strange spectacle it lias lieen^tbc richest and tni^st 
prosperous nation on earth snviiig its pi-niiies iu ocean 
mail contracts and flinging aw:iy its millions in ocean 
freightage to alieDsI lu one of President Cleveland's 
years the amount paid to American vessels for niiul car- 
riage WHS |'43.31». Evt'ii in 18d'J the American lines 
received onlv *10:i.82«— barely more tlum ii quaner of the 
receipts of forciirn lines from tlie Amcricim Giwi'mment ' 
for the same service. Tiiis liarrcn poiiev ImslH'en in force 
when the actual cost of the oei'an mail service has been 
8B per cent, of the revenues derived from foreign postage. 

The richest country on earth, wiiile making money oik 



fordlcB p ge, has been too poor to do anything for its 
, sbipping 1 xl has been content to have its mails carried by 
foreigners at the lowest cost ! But, meanwhile, free-trade 
{higland has never relaxed its policy of aiding its com* 
mercifld marine. In 1889, when the United IStates was 
doling out $109,828 to American lines, England paid 
$8, 18^,425 for its foreign mail service ; and there was never 
a free-trade outcry against subsidies I That was a goodly 
sum. but it was barely one-half of what was paid when its 
fleet was to be built up at the expense of American ship- 
ping interests which had been paralyzed by the withdrawal 
of Protection, harassed by hostile discriminations from 
the British Lloyds, embarrassed by the substitution of 
iron for wood in shipbuilding, and finally shattered and 
destroyed by underwriters' risks and piratical raids in 
war time. 

A New Eka. of Restoeation. 

From 1835 England has never swerved from the policy 
of aiding its commercial marine by generous payments for 
mail service. That has been its method of protecting and 
developing its merchant tieet under free-trade conditions 
of freighting. Americans made a spasmodic attempt in 
Pnsident Pierce's time to imitate the policy by payments 
fo!" mall service, amounting in one year to $2,0u0,0iK) — a 
Democratic tradition which free traders have put out of 
mind ; but during recent years compensation for mail car- 
riage hsis hardly sufficed to keep a steamer's engines thor-^ 
oughly oiled. 

Under these conditions the cause for wonder is not that. 
American shipping has reached its present stage of decad- 
ence, but that there is anything left that can be recog- 
nized as a remnant of its former glory and prosperity. 
Republican policy points to a new era of restoration. Tlie 
building of the new navy, the development of the iron 
and steel industry, the negotiation of the Reciprocity 
treaties, the marvelous expansion of the nation's foreign 
commerce, and the great markets opened abroad for 
American farm products and manufactures, offer an op. 
portunity forthe creation of anew and powerful merchant 
marine. The American flag has not been furled on the 
ocean. The Republican party has run it up to the mast- 
head and will keep it there. 



Pay Tribute First to Oarselyes. 

(Mnlone, Avgust S6, J 802,) 

And I take great delight in the contemplation of the 
fact, which I believe is now assured, that, before another 
year has rolled around, one of the swiftest and best of all 
the great lines of steamships that go out of the port of 
New York will bear the American fl.ig at the fore, and the 
tribute we have paid to foreign nations in the way of 
freight charges I believe will speedily, in a large measure, 
l)e abrogated forever. These great stores of agricultural 
products which we pour out from our granaries to feed 
the nations of Europe should, and I believe speedily will, 
be delivered at the Port of Liveroool in American bot- 
toms. 

—BENJAMIN HABBISO^.. 
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THE IHTER-O CHNIC CU NUL POLICY. 

The Republicans Have One and the 

Democrat Pfothing But 

Sounding Phrases. 

TEE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL. 



Commercial and Military 

TnB Flag Oteb the Caral. 

The Democratic party, when forced to break ^ence on 
any questioa of Ivational iiilerest, iiivBriably strikes ain 
aliitude without committing itself mireBervedly to tlie 
policy and till that is implied. Its official utterances re- 
specting llie Nicaragua Canal are cliuracteristic. It Is 
ci>mpfclled, l)y the progressive tendencies of Republican 
policy andby the movement of enlightened public opiuion, 
to say ^ometlilng about an enterprise which commands 
public sympathy on the Atlantic and Pacific Beaboarde, 
the Gulf Const, and tlie Mississippi Valley. Tlie Chicago 
Platform accordingly declares that ''for parposea of 
National defence and Ihc promotion of commerce between 
the States, we recognize tbe enrly construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal and lis protection against foreign control 
as of great importance to the United Slates. 

Democratic Tapohisu.. 

This is cartilage without bone. It is a vapid generali- 
zation to assume that the opening of an interoceanlo 
waterway anil its protection against foreign control are 
matters of importance. The Democratic party stops 
short of assuming the responsibility of declaring that the 
canal shall be under American conlrol. That required 
grit, patriotism and lucidity of intelligence. The Demty- 
cratic party is not coiispicuous for any of these qualities. 

TiMOKors Democratio Diplomacy, 

In its reluctance to take an uncompromising stand on 
this question, the Democratic panv was infiuenced by the 
traditions of its timunius canal diplomacy in an earlier 
generation. When the Nicaragua project was proposed, 
a crowning opportunity was oQcred of making an intelli- 
. gible applicaliiin of the Monroe doctrine. In the tangled 
skein of inexplicable diplomacy, bejiinning with the nego- 
tiation of the Clayton-Biilwer Treaty, and draggfog 
through the Pierce an<l Buchanan Administrations, the 
United Stales Government was iluped and overreached. 
The Slonroe doctrine was fntnlly compromised when 
Great liritain was admitted to an equal share in the pro- 
tectorate of any canal which might he constructed acroH . 
Central .America. In return for this concestion, ifhicli 
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B h6en mode, a series of promises were 
w u i»7e never been fulflned tp this day. 
British olaituB to sovereignty over the coasts of Nicaragua 
and Honduras were nominally withdrawD. The condi- 
tions upon which the dual protectorate were grounded 
have been persistently violated both in Belize and in the 
Mosquito reservation. 

PsoTBSTs Mean Nothing. 

It is in the old-time spirit of vacillation and cowardice 
that the Democratic party returns to the- subject of the 
interoceanic canal. It contents itself with a mild protest 
against foreign control of the waterway. That does not 
amount to anything. The neutralization of the waters 
and the defence of the proposed canal must be guaranteed 
by some great power. If the conditions of militarv and 
naval defence involve the construction of the canal, for- 
eign control must be rigorously prevented. The only 
practical method of accomplishing this object is the. estab- 
lishment of American control of the canal. The way to 
control the canal is to control it. 

RbPUBUOAN PoUOY UNOOMPBOMISINa. 

The Republican party recognizes this obligation without 
equivocation and reserve. In its National Platform of 
this year is this explicit declaration: '*The construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal is of the highest importance to 
the American people, both as a measure of national defence 
and to build up and maintain American. commerce, and 

IT SHOULD BE OONTROLLED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT." That is a canal policy which has in it the ster- 
ling ring of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Nioabaotja Project. 

Among the projects of connecting the two oceans, the 
Nicaragua Canal has always been favored by American 
engineers as the only practicable one. It has been imder- 
taken by an American corporation, and* the work is now 
in progress after the completion of thorough and scientific 
surveys, which were neglected by the French at Panama. 
Of the scheme, as a whole, it may be slated that Nature 
has done a large part of the work of connecting the oceans, 
and has greatly facilitated what remains to be finished by 
human effort. 

With and Not Against Natube. 

At Panama the engineers were working against Nature, 
There were mountains to be pierced and brougjht down to 
s^a level ; there were floods to be regulated without suflft- 
cient area for reservoirs ; there was a deadly climate, and 
there were no winds in the Bay of Panama to carry sailing 
vessels out into the Pacific from the proposed canal. In 
Nicara^a the engineers are working with Nature. Lake 
Nicaragua is within 17 miles of the Pacific, and the 
San Juan River is a natural ship channel for 64^ miles, or 
within 81 J miles of the Caribbean Sea. There are three 
natural basins of large area, which can be flooded during 
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an well as mililuy ground*. '' 1 deem it," be hu uld in 

bU third meuagc, " lu be a matter ot tbe hizheat oonocin 
to tbe United Btatci Ibat tbis Caaal Blioula be apeedUy 
conetmcted, uud at the smallest practicable limit of cosL 
The gain ia Ireigbta to tbe people, nnd the direct aaviiig 
to tbe Oovernment of the United States in the- use of its 
naval vessels, would pnjr tbe entire cnat of tliia work 
within a short aeries of years. * * * I most sincerely 
hope that neitber parly uor sectional lines will be drawn 
upon this great American project, so full of Interest to tbe 
people of all our States, aud so influential in its effects 
upon tlie prestige and prosperity of our common 
country." 

A Resoli;te Canal Folioi. 
Unless the French coniparv can succeed in its desper- 
ate uttemot to raise IJ'IOO.OIXI.OOO for tlie completion uf tbe 
Panama Caiml, the Colombian Government will take pos- 
session of what rt.-muliis of that financlul wreck early in 
1898. That priiject will then be in tliu market for tbe 
higiiest bidder from London or Berlin. If work in Central 
America goes oil without interruption tlie Panama Canal 
will be abandoned. Americans have the commandinK 
opportunity of completing tbe waterway in Nicara^a. It 
will be a great work for the commerce and civili7.Btion of 
tbe world. The responsibility of protecting that water- 
way is one wliich cannot be divided with any European 
power. It must be under American control. There must 
bo no compromise of the Monroe doctrine. That is the 
principle to which the Republican Party is committed 
■ most positively by tbe Platform of 18S2. As for the 
Democracy, it has its attitude and its empty phrases, but 
no real and enduring Canal policy. 



It will win. 
Tbe Ttepubtican party has always fought its battles 
single-handed against great o<lds, and now, with princi- 
ples untarnished and courage undaunted, it will again 
triumph over the combined force of all its foea. 

—JAMES G. BLAINE, 



Social CODdltlooa in Free Trade 

this countr^ _.. 

have to look forward, in lime of illness or on the approach 
of old age, to tbe workhouse as thu one inevitable refuge 
iiguinsl starvation. • • • Children are stunted in their 
;;r'>wtli and dulled in tbeir intellects for want of proper 
liourishment and proper food. The houses of the poor 
are so scaJity and so inefficient that the most horrible im- 
morality prevails, which seldom comes to the suiface, 
but wbicb is known to all those who move among the 
pijor, while the onlinary conditions of life among the 
liir.i;c proportion of the population arc auch that common 
decency is nb>:otulely impossible ; and all tbis goes on in 
sight of the mansions ot ibe rich. « • • Private cliarity 
ofall forms and religious organizations can do nothing to 
remedy tlie evils which arc so deep set in our aocitl sra> 
tern.— ^HE KltiUT UOS. JOSEPH CUAU- 
BEULALN. 
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an well m mlliinry Krouiida. " I deem it," he hai mid In 

hii iblrd meKsage, '■ Lo be a matter of tlie blghest oancvn 
to the United Slates Ihat Ibis Canal sboula be ipeedll; 
constructed, and at tbe amaUcst practicable limit of coat. 
Tlie gain id (reiglits to tbe people, and tbe direct Mving 
to tbe Oovenimtnl of tbe t'nlted Statta in the use of lis 
naval vessels, would pa; the entire cnat of this work 
witbin a short series of years. " • • I moat sincerely 
hope that neilhcr parly nor sectional lines will be drawn 
upon this great American project, bo full of interest to the 
people of all our States, and so influential in its eSecia 
upon the prestige and prosperity of our couunon 
country." 

A Eesolctr Caxal Poucy. 
Unless the Preneli conipanv can succeed in its desper- 
ate attempt lo mixc .^lUO.OUO.OOO for the completion uf tbe 
Panama Canal, tiie Colombian Government will take poft- 
sesslou of what remains of that financiiLl wrech early in 
1893. That project will then be in tbe market for the 
highest bidder from London or Berlin. If work In Central 
America goes on without interruption tbe Panama Canal 
will be abandoned. Americans have the commandine 
opportunity of compU^ting llie waterway in Nicaragua. It 
will be a great work for the commerce and civilization of 
the world. The responsibility of protecting tiiat water- 
way is one which cannot be divided with any European 
power. It must he under American control There must 
be no compromise of the Monroe doctrine. That is tbe 
principle lo which the Republican Parly la committed 
'■■ most positively by the Platform of 1893. As fnr the 
Democracy, it has its attliudc and its empty phroBea, but 
no real and endtiriug Canal policy. 



It TTIll Win. 



The Republican party has always fought its battles 
si ngle-lia tided against great odds, and now, with princi- 
ples untarnished and courage undaunted, it will again 
triumph over the combined force of all lis foes. 

-JAMES G. BLAIXE. 



Social Candltlons In Free Trade BoKland. 

The clasH iif agricullurnl laborers of this country are 
never able to do more than make both ends meet, and 
liave til look forward, in time of illness or on llie approach 
of old age. to the workhouse as the one inevitable refuge 
agiihiiit Ktarvatiou. • • * Children are stunted in their 
;;i'owth and dulled in their intellects for want of proper 
nourishmeut and proper food. The houses of the poor 
are so tuanty and so inefficient that tbe most horrible Im- 
luoralily prevails, which seldom comes to the auiface, 
but which Is known to all those who move among the 
p.'ior, while the ordinary conditions of life among the 
ittrgc pro|>ortiDn of the population are such that common 
decency Is absolutely impossible ; and all this goes on in 
sight oi the miinsinns of the rich. • • • Private charity 
of uU forma and religious organizations can do nothing to 
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L H ELECTIONS. 



Erery Man to Hare One Vote and 
that Vote to be Duly Counted. 



DEM0CBAGP8 RECORD OF GENERAL 

FRAUD. 



A Non-Partisan Commission. 



No serious person will question the statement of fact 
that elections are not in all parts of this country, surely, 
certainly, and unfailingly conducted with fairness. None 
will question that there is an electoral disease. None will 
deny that in certain States electoral frauds of one kind 
and another are resorted to constantly and systematically. 
Nor will any deny that the foundation principle of our 
form of government is the equality of the citizens at the 
ballot box. If by artifices, even legal in character, one 
man is permitted to count more than another when he 
comes to cast his vote, a wrong is committed which, in 
our country at least, has all the qualities of high treason. 

The Republican party holds nothing so dear as free and 
fair elections. The tariff, currency, reciprocity— all are 
minor issues compared with that of a free ballot and a fair 
count. If the suffrage is tainted all is tainted. If men 
go to Congress who have no business there; if men are 
put into State Legislatures, there to vote for United States 
Senators, without the right to sit in such Legislatures, 
every elector throughout the Union is denied his equal and 
proportionate influence in the determination of public 
questions. 

To Republicans it seems as if it ought not to be neces- 
sary to argue these matters ; it seems as if the equality of 
the suffrage, its purity, its freedom from all force and 
fraud— ought to be so dear a principle to every American 
heart as that all measures for the reformation of electoral 
methods would be discussed and determined without the 
slightest reference to their effect on partisan majorities. 
The idea that any American party can afford to array 
itself on the side of dishonest electiona*— that any party can 
afford to defend electoral crime — certainly ought to be 
repulsive to every true American. 

DEiMocRATir Fraitds on the Ballot. 

And yet we see the Democratic party in almost every 
State the persistent opponent of ballot reform ; the apolo- 
gist of electoral crime ; the beneficiary of all sorts of 
electoral misdemeanors, and in many cases the author of 
laws intended to render easy and safe the perpetration of 
outrages at the polls. That these things are true in many 
Southern States is a matter of common notoriety, but the 
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extent to which this tendency has taken pOBseaikm ot film 
Democratic party ever3rwhere few people realiite. B|f a '1 
series of gigantic frauds the Democratic party of the Bfite I 
of New York in the fall of 1891 stole the L^ridatme. ' i 
Their State Board of Canvassers openly and ddibei^aty 
defied the judgments of the Court of Appeals, five mem- 
bers of whom out of seven were themselves Democrats. 
Certificates of election were given to persons who were 
not only not elected, but who were declared by the Conit 
of Appeals to be not elected. The Legislature thus organ- 
ized passed a series of laws intended to promote fraa& at 
the ballot box. They placed the electoral machinery of 
the City of New York in the hands of Tammany £UU 
absolutely, and by a dozen charter amendments afrecting 
as many different cities they gave over similar machinery 
to individual Democratic officials, such as mayors and 
police commissioners. The rights of the minority, and, 
in many cases, of the majority, were overthrown and 
trampled upon. 

Cries of "Fobob Bill I" 

These are illustrations of the extent to which the Demo- 
cratic party is going in its criminal conspiracies against 
the ballot; and, when a Republican protests, it is thought 
a suflBcient answer to yell *' Force Bill I" If a Republican 
says that ballots ought to be freely cast and fairly counted, 
his Democratic neighbor shrieks ** Force Bill." IiaRepub^ 
lican says that one man's influence in public affairs ought 
to be equal to every other man's, he is at once accused of 
talking in favor of Federal bayonets and centralization. 
He is accused of aiming to control the election of Con- 
gressmen from Washington, and of seeking to undermine 
local self-government. 

What the Elections Bill Pbovidicd. 

All such charges are utterly baseless. The ElectionB 
bill of the Fifty-first Congress was no more a " Force 
Bill" than are the Ten Commandments. It simply re- 
cited a number of acts which all intelligent persons admit 
to be criminal in their nature, and it said that these acts 
must not be committed under penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment, to be adjudged in the courts of law through 
the ordinary machinery by which judicial judgments are 
obtained and enforced. Not a line or a word sugsested 
Federal bayonets or the use of any other mode cdf pre- 
vention or punishment than those everywhere in uBe to 
sustain the criminal statutes. 

It made false registration a crime. 

It made unlawful interference with registration a crime. 

It made willfully keeping any false poll list, or know- 
ingly entering false names or false statements thereon, a 
crime. 

It made the giving or receiving of a bribe to induce V 
person to vote or refrain from voting a crime. 

It required the ballot box to be placed in plain sight of 
the voters, and in such a position as to enable the election 
ofl3cers. National and State, and the voter when voting, to 
see that the ballot was placed in the box. 

It made the willful rejection of legal votes a crime. 
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ftran CO £7icft labor, 1 uv would bmiUvj ful voiu 
^rietsin f^^deral piisons lu industrial purouita, anu vfould 
IiaTe the (Government make money out of their work. 

In his annual message, dated December 6th, 1886, Mr. 
Cleveland, referring to the coDStruction of penitentiariea 
for the confinemennt of all prisoners convicted and sen- 
tenced in United States Courts, says: 

*' Upon consideration of this subject it might be wise 
to erect more than one of these institutions located at 
such places as would best subserve the purposes of busi- 
nesss and economy in transportation. The considerable 
cost of maintaining these convicts, as at present, in State 
institutions would be saved by the adoption of the plan 
proposed : and, by em ploying* tli em in the manu- 
facture of ftucli articles as were needed for 
use by the Government, quite a large pecun- 
iary benefit would be realized in partial re- 
turn for our outlay." 

Cleveland's Persistent Hostility to Labor Reforms. 

Not only by this ugly recommendation, but by actually 
twice preventing the full enactment of anti-convict labor 
laws, has Mr. Cleveland demonstrated his desire to utilize 

{irison labor in competition with the labor of freemen, 
n 188C, and again in 1888, he killed by ** pocket vetoes" 
Acts of Congress forbidding the use by the Government 
of the product of convict labor. This law became opera- 
tive only when Cleveland was defeated, and General 
Harrison became President. Then it was promptly 
signed. 

The following is an itemized record of Cleveland's acts 
in opposition to labor reforms : 

While Governor of New York : 

He vetoed the bill establisbingr a department of 
labor and making the secretary of said department a 
Cabinet officer. 

He vetoed the meebanics' lien law bill, making 
the wages of workingmen engaged in the construction (3 
buildings a first mortgage on the properly. 

He vetoed the lite and limb bill, making employers 
responsible for accidents happening from imperfect ma- 
chinery or inferior construction of buildings. 

He vetoed the tenement bouse cigrar bill, for- 
bidding the manufacture of cigars in tenement houses. 

He vetoed the bill compelling the elevated roads of 
New York City to charge only 5 cents fare. 

He vetoed the printers* bill, requiring" all the 
State printing to be done by union working- 
men. 

He vetoed the bill making ten hours a legal day's 
work for all street-car employees. 

He vetoed the bill abolishing convict labor in 
prisons, although this proposition when submitted to 
the popular vote of the people was carried by a majority 
of 60,000. 

He vetoed the child-labor bill providing for the in- 
spection of factories where children were employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age. 
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GLEVEUND'S LABOR RECORD. 



He Has Written Himself the Relent- 
less Enemy of All Labor 
Reforms. 



A FULL AND CORRECT LIST OF HIS 
LABOR VETOES. 



They Inoltde the Anti-Convict Labor Bill, the MeohanlM* 

Lien Law, the Lift and Limb Bill, the Tenement 

House Cigar Bill, tlie Five-Cent Fare 

Bill, and the Child's Labor BIN. 



Clevblakd, thb Co»yt(TT Labos CASomATX. 

In the Democratic plaLfonn, adopteil at Chicaeo. occnn 
the following ; " We denounce llie McKinlcy 1 ariff law, 
enacted by the Fifly-flrsl Congress, • • • and we 
promiKe itH repCMl as one of the bi'neScent results 
that will follow the action of the people in entrusting 
power to the Democratic party." 

The MoEiNLBT Bill Prefests xna PnonrcT op Coimcr 
Labob fkom Entkrisp Tnia Cofstbt. 

The Fifty-flr«t Section of the present Republican TarUT, 
known as the McKiiilty Law, provides as follows : 

*' Sec. 51. Tliat nil goods, wutl-s, arliclcs of inerclian- 
diac, nia>illl'actiire«l wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by vuiivtct labor sliall not be entitled 
to eiitrj- at any of the ports of the United States, and 
the IniportHtioii thereof is hereby proliibitt-d. and 
the Secretary of the Treasury id authorized to prescrllw 
such regulations as may be necessary for the enforcement 
of this provision." 

Under the direction of this stittutc, no article ia admit- 
ted into this cxitintry without a sworn ^Intenient from ttie 
shipper and the importer that it is not the product nf cod- 
yict labor. This is a port of the law winch the Demo- 
cratic platform declares will be repealed in case power !■ 
entmated to the Democratic Party. 

Clevilahii, the Cokyiot-Labor Cakdidatb. 

If it is arzued that the Democratic attack upon the Mc- 
Kinley law is not aimed at this particular section, the an- 
swer IB tbal Mr. Cleveland, nn Fresidi-nt of the United 
States, has alremly committed himself to the 
policy of employing coiivictH in Uovemment 
works, and of deriving Qovcmraeat revenue from tbeir 
labor in direct competition with free labor. 




'i wvuia . G ind M ^ the prodnet of 
foreimV let laljur, bui. uv would cuiploy ful the oon^ 
▼icts in Lcueral prisons in industrial pursuits, and would 
liave the (Government make money out of their work. 

In his annual message, dated December 6th, 1886, Mr. 
Cleveland, referring to the construction of penitentiaries 
for the confinemennt of all prisoners convicted and sen- 
tenced in United States Courts, says : 

*' Upon consideration of this subject it might be wise 
to erect more than one of these institutions located at 
such places as would best subserve the purposes of busi- 
nesss and economy in transportation. The considerable 
cost of maintaining these convicts, as at present, in State 
institutions would be saved by the adoption of the plan 
proposed : and, by eniployingrtlicin iu the manu- 
facture of 8ucli articles as were needed for 
use by the Government, quite a large pecun- 
iary benefit would be realized in partial re- 
turn for our outlay." 

Cleveland's Persistent Hostility to Labor Reforms. 

Not only by this ugly recommendation, but by actually 
twice preventing the full enactment of anti-convict labor 
laws, has Mr. Cleveland demonstrated his desire to utilize 

firison labor in competition with the labor of freemen, 
n 1886, and again in 1888, he killed by *' pocket vetoes" 
Acts of Congress forbidding the use by the Government 
of the product of convict labor. This law became opera- 
tive only when Cleveland was defeated, and General 
Harrison became President. Then it was promptly 
signed. 

The following is an itemized record of Cleveland's acts 
in opposition to labor reforms : 

While Governor of New York : 

He vetoed the bill establisliingr a department of 
labor and making the secretary of said department a 
Cabinet officer. 

He vetoed the meeli antes' lien law bill, making 
the wages of workingmen engaged in the construction (3 
buildings a first mortgage on the property. 

He vetoed the lite and limb bill, making employers 
responsible for accidents happening from imperfect ma- 
chinery or inferior construction of buildings. 

He vetoed the tenement house cigrar bill, for- 
bidding the manufacture of cigars in tenement houses. 

He vetoed the bill compelling the elevated roads of 
New York City to charge only 5 cents fare. 

He vetoed the printers' bill, requiring: all the 
State printing: to be done by union working- 
men. 

He vetoed the bill making ten hours a legral day's 
work for all street-car employees. 

He vetoed the bill abolishing convict labor In 
prisons, although this proposition when submitted to 
the popular vote of the people was carried by a majority 
of 60,000. 

He vetoed the child-labor bill providing for the in- 
spection of factories where children were employed, and 
prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age. 
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Be dgMd fhe Mil compelHng the i 
of Kew York (My to pay a tax o^ r areari»'' 

the Police Pension Fund or be debaxTfeu u< . following 
their vocation. 

fie signed the bill redncin? the fees of the 
New York Harbor pilots, which bill benefited only 
the foreign steamship monopolies. 

While President of the United States : 

He killed by a "pocket veto" the Arbitration 
billy compelhng the reference to impartial arbiters of 
labor controversies in certain contingencies. 

He killed by a " pocket veto" the Anti-Convict 
Labor bill of 1886, and also that of 1888, forbidding 
the use by Government officials of any merchandise the 
product of convict labor. 

And, in his message of December 6, 1886, he recom- 
mended tlie employment of all Federal con- 
victs in manufacturing pursuits in Federal prisons and 
the use by the Ooverument of the product of their 
labor. 

Will Honest Workingmkn Vote to Bring Their Labor 
Into Competition with That of Convicts ? 

Grover Cleveland has thus written himself the Convict- 
Labor Can<iidate. There is no mistaking his intention or 
that of his party. The Democrats will repeal the Mc- 
Kinley bill if it is entrusted with power. The product of 
foreign convict labor will then come into our ports freely, 
and prisons will be built by the Federal Government, 
while convicts will be employed in the manufacturing 
industries, the Government realizing the profits of their 
labor. 

Do the workingmcn of the United State? desire to have 
this programme carried out? If they do, they will vote 
for Cleveland and Stevenson, the convict-labor candidates 
on a convict-labor platform ; if they do not, they will vote 
for Harrison and Reid, and they will sustain the Repub- 
lican law which forbids the entry of the products of con- 
vict labor in competition with the production of American 
citizens. 
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Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 



Presidenta. 



Vice-Prestdenta. 



Term of Office. 



George WasMngton . John Adams 

J(dm Adams iTliomas Jefferson . 

Thomas Jefferson... [Aaron Burr 

Thomas Jefferson... George Clinton. 

James Madison. 

James Madison. 

James Monroe. 

J(AnQ. Adams. 

Andrew Jackson 

Andrew Jaclson ... 
]«artln Van Buren .. 
WUUam Henry Har- 
rison 

John Tyler 

James K. Polk JGcorgc M 



George Clinton 

Elbrldge Gerry 

DanlelD. Tompkins. 

John C. Calhoun 

John C. Calhoun... 
MarUn Van Buren . . 
Richard yL Johnson. 

John Tyler 
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Franklin Pierce. 

James Buchanan . . . 
Abraham Llncoia . 
Abraham Lincoln.. . 
Andrew Johnson. . . 
Ulysses S. Grant 



Dallas.... 
Mlllarr'FlUmore.... 



WUllam B. King . . . 
J. C. Brockenrldge .. 
Hannibal Hamlin.... 
Andrew Johnson. . . 



Schuyler Colfax. . . . . 



Ulysses S. Grant.... Heniy Wilson 
Rutherford B. Hayes William A. WHeeler. 



James A. Garfield... 
Chester .\. Arthur., 
Grover Cleveland.. . 
Benjamin Harrison 



Chester A. Arthur 



T. A. Hendricks. 
Levi P.Morton.. 
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Yote In the New states for Congress, 1888. 
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' The Electoral Goll^^, 
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The Congress Apportionment of 1890. 
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Alabama 
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California.. . — 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 
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Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
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Maryland 
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New Jersey 
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The Territories— Alaska. Arizona^ District of Columbia, Indian 
Territory, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 'Utah— will each be r^>r»- 
sented by a delegate. The delegates have no voice nor vote^ except 
apom questions pertaining to their locality. 
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New Tort in 1888. 
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Exports and Imports, 

TABLE A. 

Exports, Imports and dutiable Imports each year, stated In 
mlllioos and decimals. Thus £92.9 means $292,900,000 ; percentage 
of Imports that were free of duty each year ; amount of duties 
collecled, aLdo in millions and decimals; and percentage of duties 
collected to the value of dutiable imports, and to the value of 
fiUl unports. 





t 


1 

f 




srcentage 
Free. 


1 


Percentage to 




Dutiable 


Total 




Q 


(^ 


Importa 


Imports. 


1859... 


292.9 
333.5 
219.5 
190.6 
203.9 
158.8 
166.0 
348.8 
294.5 


331.3 
353.6 
289.3 
189.8 
24:i8 
316.4 
238.7 
4.^8 
895.7 












i860. . . 












1861 . . . 












1862... 












1863... 












1864... 












1865 . 












1866... 












1867... 


361.1 


4.50 


168.5 


"*46.eS7"' 


44.56 


1868... 


281.9 


857.4 


829.7 


4.40 


160.5 


48.63 


46.49 


1889... 


286.1 


417.5 


372.7 


5.50 


176.5 


47.22 


44.65 


1870... 


39i8 


435.9 


406.1 


4.74 


191.5 


47.08 


42.28 


1871... 


442.8 


520.2 


459.6 


a 12 


202.4 


43.95 


38.94 


1872... 


444.2 


626.6 


512.7 


8.51 


212.6 


41.35 


87.00 


1878... 


622.5 


642.1 


484.7 


26.90 


184.9 


88.07 


26.95 


1874... 


586.3 


567.4 


415,7 


26.73 


160.5 


88.53 


28.88 


1875... 


513.4 


5:«.0 


879.7 


27.88 


154.5 


40.62 


28.20 


1876... 


540.4 


460.7 


324.0 


80.26 


145.2 


44 74 


30.19 


1877... 


602.5 


451.3 


299.0 


82.02 


128.4 


42.89 


26.68 


1878... 


694.9 


437.1 


297.1 


82.24 


127.2 


42.75 


27.18 


1879... 


710.4 


445.7 


296.7 


82.45 


183.4 


44.87 


28.97 


1880... 


8:5 6 


667.9 


419.5 


83.15 


182.7 


43.48 


29.07 


1881... 


902.4 


642.7 


448.1 


81.18 


193.8 


^3.20 


29 75 


1882... 


750.5 


724.6 


505.5 


29.42 


216.1 


42.66 


30.11 


1883... 


823.8 


72^2 


49-i9 


29.52 


210.6 


42.45 


29 92 


1884... 


740.5 


667.7 


456.3 


81.15 


190.8 


4161 


28.44 


1885... 


7412 


577.5 


386.7 


33.28 


17ai 


45.86 


80.59 


ia«%... 


679.5 


6:«.4 


413.8 


88 83 


189.4 


45.55 


80.18 


1887... 


716.2 


6918 


450.3 


84.11 


214.2 


47.10 


81.02 


1888... 


695.9 


723.9 


46S.1 


34.27 


216.0 


45,63 


29.99 


1889... 


742.4 


745.1 


484.8 


84.61 


220.6 


45.13 


29 50 


1890... 


857.8 


789.3 


607.6 


34.39 


226.6 


44.41. 


29.12 


1891... 


884.5 


844.9 


466.4 


45.41 


216.9 


46.28 


25.25 


1892... 


l,08a^ 


827.4 


369.4 


42.18 


177.9 


4ai6 


21.60 
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Tdnea In 1889 and 1890. 
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Tabu K~Tlie tonowlng from ate re 
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at 111 arUciee In cocb uKinib trun Juc-. — 
' eoimDn aTmutm of all onwif 



.__-- _ - „ r--* ot tM seiute nuiwa 

Committee on null prk-oi and waKCB sliuvs, m column 1. tbe aTer- 

.^.M ._..!_■ 1. .... . ,a^ to Seplemtter, 

S according U> 
m. and in Iba 

. ,_. .. _. — IT. eir(;n,iiotatnea 

aDd'WdCT.iiWPS.prtcesotwhIctii'liniijri- Willi till- "-iilinot iiipyeiir, 
tlie remaliUUK articles beint; tokcii m-coraing lu iljelr relative im- 
jionimce. 
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Wages of Farm Laborers. 
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Tin Plates Imported. 
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Tin Plate and the New Duty. 



HUJCFICTCBEIIB' WHDLBSILE PRICBB OP TINWARE, ima OLD DUTT 

OK Tin FL1TE8, akd Cost of Same if V'hole of Pebbbnt In- 
creased Duty or l.z Cento Per Podxd la Ai 
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Imports of nanufactares. 



^>TZOTtON FOR AUBttlOAH MAMUVAOrrRES— Tt GiVES AD- 
DITIONAL EUPLOVMHNT TO AMSRIO^N LaBOB ASD Ih. 
TB9TMENT f OB AusBiOAH Capital. 



If we consider the eScct of the drw tariff upon the lead- 
ing articles of manufactures by comparing tlie imports of 
tliese articles duriQg the fiscal years latlO and 1S93. it will 
appear there was a coosiderabte decrease as follows: 



Manuiaetiirefl. 


1890. 
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Wool ' 
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2«,ii85,S17 
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rial 31480 
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tim,m.m 


HK,700,**g 
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" It is proper to say in this relation that there has been 
an iDcreaae in tlie imports of wools, $4,424,029 ; in lead 
and manufactures of lead, $3,896,720; in metals, and 
metal compositions of, $3,340,401 ; cement, $1,682,620; 
earthen, stone and china-ware, $1,677,163, and furs and 
manufactures of furs, i3,643,S5S." 

" I regard this statement as a complete refutation of the 
assertions and declarations of the free-traders In regard to 
the effect of the present tariff upon trade and commerce, 
as well as upon our domestic industries." 

Ca&BLBS FOSTBB, 

Becietary of the Ttsssiut. 

Aofuitas, isoa. 



The War Debt Kednced. 



O THF HaTIOH'B 



STATEMENT Bbowlng the annua] reqnlreEQentB of th« HlnUog 
fTmd, tbe unoiiDt ot boada ami otber BecurlUes applied thereto, 
the interest and premlucn paid thereeo, and the total amount ex- 
pended lor the nmd trom April 1, 1869, to June SO, iBffi : 
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ar. Requirement. 


BoDdaand 
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Interest and ■-„., ._,„__, 
Premium Tot*I*™2^* 
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3sa.oeie« 




^ES 


'.'.'.'.'. aa,58j;77i. 81 
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M7.517 9 


82,441.006 00 
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5,778 M 
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809 98 
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1880 


4o,jav50»» 


7B.9m;817 4: 
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74,480.351 0& 


1.768.870 39 
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18811 
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00:iB7,S55 55 


012,039 53 


80.749,896 08 
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818,879 93 


47,109,109 48 
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45.804,036 43 


271,887 31 


^S,87^T(K7B 


1888 


44.87^T10«4 


44,Xil.043 34 


342.487 45 
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.. .. 4fl.537,84fl60 
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832,083 42 
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39,847,839 BO 


8,473.506 06 
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.81.109 0^1 
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The total debt ot the United States, lem cash In the 
Tt*muit, at lt« maximum ^nlnt. Aosuat 81 . iSKi, 
was «S,TS«,4»l,Sn 48 

en June SO, ISOa. It was 84I,BM;488 60 

UaklDR a reduction or tbe debt, less cash In the 

Treasurr, ot «, 914,905,107 88 

Or •090,010,681.49 moreUum the requirements 01 oieBinkiiig 



Wages Here and in England. 
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Average or averagte. . , 
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• The ngures ror tnis tablp are rates ol wage* prr any. 
Average eamlngs of Amerlcna irorklDtcmeD on abore 

iSoccupatloDs.t'^n^jperdii!'. iroulilDiJkp.on qisdays tTl^ iHft 
For worktngmen in tireac Brif Un lor tbe same tune aod 

ocCQpatlons, .B3J^ per do; Sfll Kx 

DIITereace In favor ot theAmerlcannorklngman.. MM T!t 

AmerlcBD worklngman eums ftia OTX 

WorklDgmua on conilnent of Kurope earna, for srnne 
time and occupation 191 sen 

DllTerCQce In Cavornr American n-orUogman u sa lOft 

Wages in Different States. 

A table sbonlni; (hat lifpubllran States pa7 better vraj^ tl 
Derooeratie stawa. ^^'hl■I Bwaus-' Bepiiblii'Bn ■^•-■•- ■■ — '- •- 
orprotertlon, are DiorelQielUt^eDl, and tlierclore 
8ee the proo/ln Ogures ; 
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Averageraccoi wages In Democratic Staws,.. 

Average rot« of wages in lavor ol RepuDUcan atatea ^ M 

Annual dlDereDcelnravoroIKcpubllcaD States (ISO n 



Rates of Agricultural Wages. 

A table showlnfr the rates of wages paid In Republican and 
Democratic States for 1891-92. These do not include *' Hairest ** 
wages, which are much higher. 



Republican 
States. 


Rates 

per 

Month. 


Rates 

per 

Day. 


Democratic 

States. 


Rates 

per 

Month. 


Rates 

_per 

Ijay. 


1 Maine 


$24 50 


$1 28 


1 N. Jersey.. 


$85 60 


$1 S4 


2N.H 


25 00 


1 28 


2 Delaware.. 


18 75 


80 


8 Vermont. . . . 


24 67 


1 23 


3 Maryland.. 


17 60 


85 


4 Mass 


29 70 


1 42 


4 Virginia... 


15 50 
19 50 


72 


6R, I 


29 00 


1 42 


5 WestVa... 


W 


6 Conn. 


27 38 


1 38 


6N. C 


13 80 


63 


7 New York.. 


24 55 


1 28 


7 8.C 


12 50 


ed 


8 Pa 


23 00 


1 10 


8 Geoi^gla.... 


18 50 


78 


9 Ohio 


22 63 


1 10 


9 Florida.... 


18 67 


96 


10 Mich 


24 00 


1 20 


10 Alabama.. 


13 76 


73 


11 Indiana..... 


22 75 


1 06 


11 Miss 


15 40 


80 


12 Illinois.. . . . 


24 JS 

25 25 


1 14 
1 30 


12 La 


16 85 
18 75 


87 


13 Wisconsin.. 


13 Texas. 


06 


14 Minn 


26 00 


1 40 


14 Ma 


80 50 


OS 


15 Iowa 


26-^ 


1 25 


15 Arkansas.. 


17 80 


87 


16 Kansas 


24 20 


1 15 


16 Tennessee. 


14 60 


71 


17 Nebraska... 


25 75 


1 26 


17 Kentucky . 


17 60 


86 


18 No. Dakota. 


30 00 


1 60 








19 ^<o. Dakota.. 
80 Montana... 


27 00 


1 45 








35 00 


1 65 








21 Wyoming... 


ai 00 


1 55 








22 Colorado.... 


83 00 


1 50 








28 Idaho 


35 50 


1 60 








24 Wash'gVn.. 


37 50 


1 70 








25 Oregon 


34 25 


1 55 








26 Nevada 


86 00 


1 60 








27 California.. 


86 50 


1 60 


Averages. . 






Averages.. 


$28 42 


$1 37 


$16 08 


8B 



Average rates of wages paid for farm labor, Republican 

States, monthly $9B 48 

Average rates of wages paid for farm labor, Democratic 

States, monthly. 16 OB 

DifTerence In favor of Republican States 11 44 

Annual difference In favor of Republican States $187 88 



Average rate of waives paljjlfor labor on farms jmt day in 

. Republican States $1 87 

Average rate of wages paid for labor on f anns x>^r day In 

Democratic Staxes 88 

DUrerence In favor of Rroubllcan States, per day 54 

Annual difference In favor of Republican States (818 working 

days) 8160 01 
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Wages in 1889-'9a-'91. 



Bakera 

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Cabinet Makers.... 

Carpenters. 

Common Lal)orers.. 

Farm Latwrers 

Machinists. 

Maaoqs. 

Molders. Iron 

Painters 

Flttml)ers 

Stonecutters 

Tallora 

Tinsmiths 

Average (15).... 

Bar Iron 

Boots and Shoes.... 

Cotton Goods 

Cotton and Woolen. 

Crucible Steel 

Flint Glass 

Green Glass 

Lumber. 

Machinery. 

Pig Iron 

Steel Ingots 

Steel Blooms 

Window Glass 

Woolen Goods 

Average (14) 



June, 


June, 


June, 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


$100 00 


$100 80 


$99 90 


v9 OD 


100 28 


100 63 


100 15 


100 55 


101 11 


100 00 


100 2;2 


100 26 


100 00 


101 02 


100 94 


100 00 


100 61 


100 28 


100 00 


100 20 


100 17 


100 00 


100 15 


100 71 


100 18 


101 55 


100 99 


100 00 


100 55 


100 79 


99 95 


99 86 


100 20 


100 00 


101 41 


102 97 


99 95 


101 84 


101 53 


100 00 


100 88 


100 81 


100 00 


99 44 


100 43 


$100 01 


$10058 


$100 78 


$100 00 


$100 00 


$99 68 


99 07 


99 28 


98 58 


99 98 


100 48 


100 44 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


112 16 


100 00 


100 00 


99 74 


100 00 


95 00 


95 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 16 


100 08 


108 69 


lul 88 


100 00 


101 58 


98 06 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 74 


100 00 


100 00 


106 07 


$99 98 


$99 99 


$100 82 



X' 



$100 00 

100 68 

101 02 
100 26 
100 91 
100 22 

99 81 
100 75 
100 99 
100 79 

100 16 

102 97 

101 51 
100 88 
100 43 

$100 75 



$99 68 

99 99 

100 44 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

99 74 

95 00 

100 16 

108 90 

97 65 

100 00 

101 17 
107 01 

$100 SI 
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Liquors and lirverages ii 
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11 I'linUiKTHpliH Huil plioiUMTapJt.i: uui- 
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IRT— (OeMfB* 

Yearly 
EamiDgs. 




IxulTiBtrle& 



131 
14 
17 
20 
S9 

8 



Printing and publlshlnpr 

Hallway cars and equipments 

Rubber goods. 

Salt. 

Sclentlllc instruments and appliances 

Ship and boat building 

Sporting and athiei It: goods 



1890. 



1891. 



ItacreaMor 



CI 



29 Stone, marble, granite, eic. 



48 
646 
8 
16 
80 
75 



Tallow candles, soap grease, etc. , 

Tobacco, snuff, cigars, etc 

Toys 

Trunks and valises. 



Wiilps, canes, 
Wooden goods 



imibrellas, etc 



521 
527 

a49 

4R2 
710 
884 
<l(i5 
479 

3«r> 

472 
425 
418 



90 5.-0 
87 6)3 
(iS| 408 
72' 448 
62^472 
16 839 
iiA 241 
01 304 
12| 490 
16! 424 
62 213 
91! '^"11 
81 : 459 
38 526 
I 



17 28 
06 105 
&l> 9 
65 98 
87,.... 
02; 98 
.59..., 
89,.... 
13, 11 
05 28 
12.... 
44l 68 
86 34 
93113 



18 
19 
96 
93 



86 



01 
89 



975 

92 75 
10 18 



29 50 



53 
55 
55 



NoTE..-The flgtires Included In the above table seem to be, and 
they are. In strict harmony with the facts established by Table Na 
1. Of the sixth-eight industries Included, seventy-flve per cent, of 
themsbowan Increased, average yearly earning in the year 1891, 
while the total average Increase of yearly earnings of the two- 
hundred and elghty-flve thousand employees was 923.1 1. The 
average increase of yearly earnings of the employees in the fifty-one 
trades showing an Increase was 943.06 in 1891 as compared with 
1890. 

In addition to the investigation of this special subject, the Bureau 
has continued its annual lovestlgatlou of all labor disturbances oo- 
earring in the state during the past year. The total number at 
strikes reported for the year 1891 was 4.510 as against 6,358 oc- 
curring in the year 1 890— a decrease of 1,740. Of the total number-^ 
4,510—9,375, or fifty-three per cent, of them, were in the build- 
ing trades, a fact that seems to follow m nature sequence the re- 
Buits obtained In tjoe special investigation of the '' Effect of Uie 
Tariff ou L^4)nr rM WonQi." 
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Money Deposited in Sayings Banks. 

A table showing the the savings of labor, by contrast, in Repub- 
lican and Democratic states— 189(»-18'J1 : 



Repub- 
lican 
Stat«& 



1 Maine.. 
'JN. li... 

3 vt 

4" Mass... 
5 K. I . . . . 
fi Conn . . 

7 N. Y . . . 

8 Pa 

9 Ohio... 

10 Ills . . . . 

11 Mich... 
1-4 Wis.... 

13 Iowa. . . 

14 Minn .. 

15 Neb.... 
Irt Cal 

17 Monf. 

18 Wash.. 



Total.. 



Amount 

of 
Deposits. 



Average 

to each 

Depositor. 



$47,781,166 
69,531, 024 
21,(i20,.'»3 

63,719,491 

110,406,67.5 

574,6»W,9^'2i 

62,ir>0,89:i 

31,i2)8.08*5 

16,362.304 

29,887,761 

94,687 

20,8:1,495 

7,688,677 

3,51)8,751 

114,164,523 

344,599 

A34,815 



$1,534,438,157 



$340 0:> 
418 19 
«97 38 
326 24 
483 99 
380 58 
388 86 
263 00 
396 24 
267 78 
198 82; 
130 42* 
864 35 
352 99 
180 45 
836 89 
106 59 
121 87 



$368 28 



Demo- 


Amount 


Average 


cratic 


of 


to each 


States. 


Deposits. 


Depositor. 


1 ^ . J.. . . 


$32,462,603 


$259 55 


2 Del .... 


3,602,469 


215 05 


3 M(L . . . . 


88,916,597 


288 26 


4 W. Va.. 


375,440 


37 94 


5 N. C... 


264,348 


45 81 


6 S. C... 


3,286,155 


187 84 


7 Ga 


477,487 


188 60 


8 Fla.... 


181,630 


169 49 


9 Ala .... 


65,816 


37 18 


10 La. 


1,420,798 


325 42 


11 Texas.. 


384,183 


89 16 


12 Tenn .. 


1,446,834 


129 44 


13 Ind . . . 


3,552,099 


238 66 


14 N. M.t. 


165,426 


155 76 


15 Utaht . 
Total... 


1,682,040 

• 


;310 41 


$88,282,925 


$246 79 



• For 1889-90. 
t Territories. 



Saving Bank Deposits— Republican States $1,584,438,157 

Saving Bank Deposits— Democratic States 88,282,925 

Difference in favor of Republican States .$1,446,156,288 
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Koney Capital in Banks By States. 

ih acd prospcritT are ] 



'"SS." 



S.ISU.'X'O 



ifflJUMWiHO Ala... 

lSI,:^i.i!M 11 »IS3.. 
91r''!K.41W,,l!!U... 

Ill.n«IJ!l]-'I3 Texus' 
Jfti.*»iIT(i!W Ark...' 
SS.'fllVWSIB Kr....| 
-■,.l:i3^!0 Jfi TBpn.. 



ii IT 1 ™,','' 



40,1!iO.J 









BauK. 


11*11*10 










































































M,sai.2aa,jiu' i^kbl.. ss,is(i^ tsa^Oi^i 



Population IQ HepuWlcan states M,9S3JXX1 

PopulaUoD IcIlemocrBUr bt4Uffi USJaHJlOO 

DiSereiioeUi favnrnt ReputiUrna STiUs 10,fl74.aOCi; 

CftpUal Is bask^-IIeimbUcan Btate^ M.Kl.SOMU 

Clplt«l Id banlP-DeiliOCratlr States . 54T,9r9|Sr4 

Difference In lavorotaepubUciQ Slates. ,. S4.i<w,iiai,w0i 
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Protection Pays—Free Trade Does Not. 

A table showlDg that the volume of business Is done In the 
ReimbUcan States. 

Drafts Drawn On Reporting Banka 



Republican States. 



1 Maine 

3 N. H 

8 Vermont'.!!.' 

4 Mass 

6 R.I 

6 Conn 

7 New York. . . 

8 Pa 

9 Ohio 

10 Indiana 

11 ininois 

18 .Ml<'h 

Vi Wis , 

14 Iowa 

15 Minn , 

16 Kansas 

17 Nebraska 

18 Colorado 

19 Nevada 

20 California.... 

21 Oregon 

22 No. Dakota.. 

23 Ho Dakota... 

24 .Montana 

25 Washington. 

26 Wyoming.. .. 

27 Idaho , 



Amount 
Drawn. 



$176,479,2W I 1 

141,525 r»t35', 2 

103,244.7l« ! 3 

I,e47,«58r03r 4 

.32(),:.»5,97;ir 5 

428.7'J0,755: 6 

967.584,963 7 

l,277,;:6;i7.:3j 8 

a33,471,:iG8, 9 

2:21,086.9.5 10 

1,410,349,:.66 11 

369,686,997; 12 

187,850,4981 13 

315,345.151 1 14 

328,865,1()9 15 

159,419.3411 16 

3S1,159,666 17 

176,871,574 

2,.*37,9(J7 

124,474,265 

70.335.904 

26,574,47rti 

33,215.067; 

65,765,034 

94,1W,996 

1 1,891, J88' 

10,7a-i,684' 



Democratic States. 



New Jersey.. 
Deiiiwan' . . . 
.Marj'land... 



Total ; 59,fi92,.374,152; 



Virginia. 
\V est Va . . . . 
No. Carolina, 
so. Carolina. . 

Geor0a , 

B'lorlda 

Alabama 

MISS 

La 

Texas 

Mo 

Arkansas 

Kentucky. .... 
Tennessee..... 



Total. 



Amount 
Drawn 



SM0,605,948 

40,761,234 

296,966,976 

118,001,664 

34,414,274 

47,131,696 

42,705,678 

88,208,738 

43..%46,212 

65.046,189 

29.079,559 

184,919,339 

847,699.375 

635,867,962 

27,9a5.777 

188,148,788 

152,719,395 



$2,783,718,994 



Volume of business In Republican states. $9.89i^374,152 

Volume of busme55s in Democrat ic States 2,783,718,924 

DlfTerence in Favor of Uepublicau otates. 17,106,656,288 
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OfBcial Record of Clrcnlation— All Kinds of 
Money Outside the Treasury. 



(Irculatlon. i lopiiUUon. 



r-lr per 
I ipfu. 






31 016 nun 

31 txnnii 

iiii.irH,im 
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Ayerage Price of Silver Bnllion In London, in 

Pence, per Ounce. 



Janiiarj'- 

l-'fliruaiy 

.iA«lri>'U> • • • • • • < 

April 

May 

J\\ (16 •••••••■• 

July 

AU^USC 

soptPinber. . . , 

October 

Xoveiiibcr... 
December . . . . 



1S78. 



53.05 

M.42 
53.79 
52.71 
52..'J8 
r)l.r>8 
.•50.CI4 
50.4ti 

.moo 



1879. 1880. 



40.75 
49.79 
49.R.3 
49.79 
50 69 
52 (<^1 
51. (;7 
51.56 
51.60 
52.33 
53.*^ 
52.r>4 



5-2.46 
.52.21 

.^2.(!4 
52.13 
52 37 
52.58 
52.37 
52.:ia 
52 46 
51.7« 
.51.87 



Average. 



January... 
February.. 

Marcli 

April...... 

.May 

June 

'lUiy ....... 

August .... 

September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 



52.56 



51.20 52 25 



18K-.. 1 1886. i 1887. 



Average , 



49.80 


46.73 


49.20 


46 61 


49.06 


46.75 


49.26 


46.37 


49.42 


43.44 


49.21 


44.87 


49. 2t) 


43.44 


49 81 


42.37 


J V Ma. 

4i . 1 < 


44.44 


17.45 


45.06 


47.42 


40.50 


47.19 


45 69 


48.66 


45.37 



46.87 
46.(k) 
45 :J0 
43.92 
43.58 
43f»7 
44.15 
44.57 
44 6.3 
44.21 
44.02 
44.38 



1881. 



51.25 
52.26 
5:? 25 
52.04 
51.69 
51.84 
51.40 
.51.50 
51.69 
5194 
51.9-1 
51.87 



1S82. 



52.00 
51.81 
51.98 
52.13 
52.25 
52.12 
51.81 
51.72 
.51.97 
51.81 
51 44 
50.81 



1883. 



50.25 



1884. 



iio.&r 



50..53 


51.18 


51.04 


51.23 


50.56 


50.72 


50.33 


50.82 


50.39 


60.80 


50 31 


60.76 


50.42 


60.83 


50.72 


50.re 


50.94 


50.72 


.50.75 


60.00 
49.61 


50.63 



.51.76 I 51.82 



50..59 50.68 



I 



1888. 1889. 1890. 



44.41 
44.03 
4;i32 
42.66 
42.05 
42.10 
42.11 

42 01 

43 21 
43 09 
43 02 
4-J.51 



42.54 

42.59 
42.52 
42.19 
42 16 
42.03 
42.19 
12.35 
4J 48 
43.03 
43.95 
44.00 



1891. 



44.45 
44 05 
43.90 
45.43 
47.00 
47.56 
49 28 
52.83 
53 04 
49 65 
47.20 
48.15 




47.94 
45.60 
44.05 
44.51 
44.47 
44.90 
46.00 
45.42 
45.01 
44.57 
43.68 
43 80 



January, 1892, 42.80 ; Fobmary, 41.50 : Marnh, 40.86 ; April, 89.72 ; 
May, 40.06; JunCi 40.58; July,39.(>0; August, 38.11. 
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The World's Stock of Gold and SilTcif—State- 
ment by the Director of the Mint. 



llaly... 



Snitxerlanil 

AnMriii-lliuvar7.. 



Turkey^. 



NMIW 

i^ratral Am^rli.'a . . 
tWiUiAmciica.... 

is?.;:;::::.-.-:: 

VhlDa 

TbaRrmUa 

Cabu, t Joyxij etc.'. 

Total 



Stock np Silvkh 



Ix.Bar'l^iHler. I Total SUver 



3^,ooa!ooa | 



K.IJO0.OMI 

ito.onn.oxi 
is.ooMno 

ifiOOJKO 

tsft.ooojm 
io/x»,noo 



900,000.000 

Tonjioa.fnn 

lDO,000,fJOU 



*.i.:»S,lia,(M» ia,i«o;iT8,ooo 



Gold Value of C. 8. L^l Tender Dollar lEaek 
HoDth aod Each Year. 





im 


1803. 


'~-i""- 


1886. 


1S67. 1 1868. j laOfl. 


«K:::::::: 


i 

SB. 6 

fir.3 


e&'-h 

II 


Si'. 

sk. 

a. 
41! 

a 


1 


its 

TS.9 

Is 

Ts.a 


Tils 

i 

i 


II 

74,4 


74.4 




^ 


S"-r-- 




iS^-"-"-" 


is 


Mnvemfter. 


Average. 


S8.a 


as-B 


49. » 


fllfl 


71.0 


nL4 


71.S 


TS.S 




,0. 


1871. 


„^ 


«^ 


.T,. 


ISTB. 


,™. 


1877, 
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SftS 
SS.1 
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Avernge. 


87.0 


S9.5 


89.0 
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Tables of Exports. 

Thvae tablns are lo he n-nd in connection with ttw 
articles entitk'd " protection und Exports" on page 188> 
Tlicy consEltiiie-a cumpKlK'iiKivif cnnpurt^iriit oC the ex- 
port oC articli-s, llm growtli. giroiliicEiun iii:il luaDUEactur* 
ot the Uniltd Staios, to all furtiirii countries from 1790 to 
1890 Inclusive, a p'Tlixl of 1U1 yinrs. Tlit.- jeading Ktti- 
clesare '^ven by di'Cudes, sluiC'l us luliy as tiiurecordscf 
tbc Treasury Department will sliow. 

Tbe quantHies of the Ar(icli-s u.Xjiorled will bn a more 
accumle test of the capnrily and industry i>r our people 
than can ba bad from tliirir estiiiuiK-it morn-v viiliie; the 
same article in diHi-rent years lius vtirled in'ore tliau iS 
per cent i[i value. 

Prior to laOS no dislinctinn wis r..Mli- beiwcen domuMe 
an d/afV(,'/n exports. Tlie vilIiii' i:|i 10 lliat lime is j;Ivcn 
ot lliO'ie articles wIiosm origin lef> iin doubt of ilicir domes- 
tic nrncl notion . 

The following lalile slioiv.-; ihi- ('■■;il vb;i;' of r.rlicles, 
the growth, prndnclicin or iii.riuriutLin' I't []ii.- Unlteil 
States, exported liv d.eii.l'-s. from \VM 1i 1890 = 101 
years, amount to &il.0!t;,7:ii»,344. 

ToTii. Vallk or n'i>;m>Tii: Exi-oirrs -uv Du-aqes. 



IT!C-1«»I ill j-pira) (»<3,W3,IOr 

IMI-HIU 1»i.n»JVS 

1811-isai jiia.7i4.HB 

Itt21-1R» 

ISil-lWII 

mi'iKta _ 

I851-I>W) ■J.:i32.8».181 

isBi-ifwi -zs^Mifian 

WT1-11H0 ■■ ■■ 3,ri8,B8S«l 

19M-lNyO 7.80I.«a,lW 

Total,]ai yews «a(,G«i.T39,SM 

inw-iNon C71 jeais) fi.<nu,B!i,iiU 

IBUl-lwi) ;30 years; iaTi3ujiig,7iu 

Notk.— From tlif iitKjve il appears ilmt for the tlilrtr. 
one years ended 18Ur>, we exported ='!.liRi,!lii4.O40; fur tfie 
forty years ended 18(i0, there was expoiii-d ¥4.882,097.010. 
Tbe total exported for the seventy-one vears. viz., 1700 
to 18IH). amounted to $l>.043,!Ul,a''>3! ami from 1801 tu 
18il0, tliiny y-ar», there was e.vporied the sum of?il5.- 
(Ct9,8IS,Tl»l, an increase over llio lust thirty years of 
$lt>,74i3.S'I1.7Sl. and over I he previous suvunty.onc j-cars 
»».570,«'J7.73S. or ov.-r l.W p< r oerit. 

For t]it> vib^1itv.4iiH' ycnrs i>ntl<>i1 1870, tliv 
total valiit' •'Xi>(>rt<-<l \v:ih ))< 8,44:2 ,:{ft0,801, 
iiiid lor tlio twfiilv \es\vH •■iidiiiff 1890 
HttiouiKirtI Ki .$i:{.2r>i».:t4K.l)K:t, ill) increase 
ol)tt4,807,«r>.>^,l*J:i(.ri>lHmt57 per CO lit.; the 
dfM-aav ciKliii^ IMJH) xliows an iucrease uf 
about !S0 iKT ffiit. 

Agricultural ii)ipu>in>'nr<>, cunsisling of farming mills, . 
horse powers, mowers and reapers, plows, culUvaton and 
other implements ; 




(Eirst Enumerated In 1864.) 
Fmon. Talui. 

1864-1870 $7,0»,8(» 

lWl-1880 ; 2i.746;048 

1881-1890 89,899,S68 

Total, 27 years $59,740,695 



, Books, Maps, Engba vinos, Etchings and other Printed ^Iatter. 

Years. value. 

1826-1880. $211,.S03 

1831-1840 390.483 

1841-1850 : 592,852 

1851-186a 2,19ti,149 

1861-1870 • 3,211,479 

1871-1880. 5,942.625 

1881-1890 13,338,298 

Total,65 years $26,082,539 

Total, 1826-1860 (35 years) • $3,390,137 

Total, 1861-1890 (30 years) 22,692,402 

Note.— The exportation from 1861-1890 exceeded the previous 
thirty-five years by $19,302,265, or nearly 600 per cent. The decade 
ending 1890 exceeded the decade ending 1880 by $7,595,673, or about 
128 per cent. 

Breadsttffs of all Kinds. 

Years. Valihe. 

1821-1830. $61,160,492 

1831-1840 72,982235 

1841-1850 170.288,107 

1851-1860 315,350,517 

1861-1870...- , 640,448,299 

1871-1880 1,464,525,975 

1861-1890 1,682,568,928 

Total, 70 years $4 ,407,324,558 

Total, 1821-1860 (40 years) $619,781,?51 

Total, 1861-1890 (30 years) 3,787,543,202 

For year, 18<)1 128.121,656 « 

For year 1892 299,863,117 

The above table of breadstu fFs of all kinds 
shows that there was imported from tlie 
United States, during the forty years ending: 
I860, amounting to $619,781,351, and for 
the tliirty years ending with 1890, tlie enor- 
mous sum of $3,787,543,202, or 511 per 
cent. The increase of tlie last decade, ending 
1890, over the preceding decade is about 15 
per cent. 
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Total, 101 yeais 


i.asg.sai.wi ! 




Total, iT(»-iR3irsiyre.).. . 
Total, ifttl-ihBfl i« yrs.)-.. 
TOtnl,l»6I-l!«0,30yra.)... 


40,snr.3U ■' 

n«,Bas,a.-B K^MKjfta 
i,sm.r.irKSi' i TDn,49i,si« 

!».7(».213 IT.ftlii.tKn' 
75,4M,Wll 1 *lfiMASI 


6S.4 


Fiscal year 18W.' 





The above table of com ahowa we exported Iron 1790 
to ISeO only 140,!Hla.047 bushels ; from I8G1 to 1890 the 
large amount of 1,200,615,847 buBliels ; the year 1800 warn 
the largest year of exportation, amnuntinK to 101,978,717 
bushels (the price bein;^ the lowest during the decade), 
about one-tbird less than for the 71 years, i, e., from 1790 
to 1860. 

COKN MKU. 
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Valnea. 


hamh' 




a.rw«,MB 
aJ3ilT5!i 
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iiysi,a73 

B,De4«33 

li.ma.veo 

W,M7,S46 

a.K'R.sio 
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iu,36a,53s 
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Total 1831-1860 (40 years) . . 


B,«5.4T4 
Q,liffl,O0j 


'l^Z 


ou 



The above table of corn meal exhibits a slight decrease 
in quaotity for the two periods; that is, 1811-13S0 and 
1861-1B90, and small increase in value. The highest price 
occurred during the decade (war period) 1661-1870, of S5 
pwkurr*!. 




IBAT ExrOBTBD AND COXFSTITION. 



The countries from which the competition we are meet- 
ing are Russia, India, Australia and the Argentine Ke- 
public. The wheat exported is almost entirely to supply 
the European markets. There is little or no com- 
petition from those countries of wheat flour ; exports of 
the latter have more than doubled during the last decade. 

Wheat. 



I'eriod. 



1790-1800 

1801-1810 

1811-1820 

1881-1830 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-1H60 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

Total 101 years 



Total 1811-1860 (50 yrs.) .. . . 

" 1861-1890 (30 yrs.).... 
Fiscal yeari89l 

*♦ ♦* 189-^ 



Bushels. 



5,SR.?,743 
3,418.741 
l,02»),57:i 
m8,4a4 
2,456.HH6 
i:j,131,50« 

220415.995 
667,435,801 
833,548,148 



Value. 







$1,833,249 

181,732 

2,554,482 

15,641,878 

75,028 680 

295,938,699 

»»,177,921 

832,636,590 



1,801,971,444 



^,069,016 



72 

1,721,199,944 

55,181,948 

157,280,351 



$95,239,941 

1,958,7.53,010 

.51,420,272 

161,399,132 



Value per 
BushcL 







$1 79 

92 

1 04 

19 

?6 

34 

24 

00 



$1 82 
1 14 



From 1790 to 1860, inclusive, 71 years, we exported 
only 80,871,500 bushels ; while in the year 1881, the largest 
vear of our exportation, there was exported 150,565,477 
bushels, exceeding nearly one-half mote in this single 
year, or 69,693,97< bushels. 

The largest year of exportation was in 1881 ; the small- 
est in 1827, being only 2,062 bushels ; the highest price 
during decade, 1811-1820 (war period) ; lowest price 6T 
cents in 1827, and the highest price in 1864— of $1.95 per 

bushel. 

Wheat Flour. 



Period. 



1790-1800. 

1801-1810. 

1811-1820. 

18-21-1830 

1831-lft40. 

1841-1850. 

1851-1860. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 

1881-1890. 



Total 101 years 



Total 1821-1R60 (40 years) 

" 1861-liftK) i30 »' ) 

Placal year 1891 



Barrels. 



7,757,488 

9,099,100 
10,499,104 

9,10:132! 

9,:m,896 
18.559.523 
28,927,786 
31,249.271 
39.665,327 
96,0:i5,319 



260,231,141 



65,925,.529 

167,949,020 

11,344,304 

15,196,769 



Values. 









$49,04:^,089 

56,579,601 

10O,4;3 1,897 

180,143,666 

225,713,645 

250,495,114 

487,036,203 







$386,198,253 

96.^,244,962 

51.705,616 

75,362,-J8:i 



Value 
per BarreL 









$5 39 

606 

5 41 

6 23 

7 «v» 

f ^w 



632 
5 07 






$5 86 
5 74 
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,_ . .. . e not Btateil: 

from 1831 to 1800, forty years, Ihcro was exported 
iW.n36.529 barrets, -vnliicd at JSSO.IliS.S.'iS; and for i he 
pi-riod from 1)*GI to 1tn)0 llu^re wns I'xpnrli^d the ntiinbi-r 
of lGT.S)10.tl30 barrels, yttlucl nl ^WSMiiOOS; the 
nverHf^e value for l.lie two perinds being about tbe game,< 
1. c, SB-80 and $5.74 p<;r ImrrH. 



issn-iS30... 



31, in 

i!I0.4TS 



The flrst recorci of Hip cxporlatiou of brooms and 
brustics begins in I8SI1. Ilic nbove showii tlie value ex- 
portnrtfroin]83n-lH(iO;35 vi-ars) to be $317,340. while 
from I8C0 to 18M (30 years; hail increased to $4,777,933. 



Years.. 


PoundK 


Values. 


Value 


1801-1810 


14.(H3,ISI 

8,4t>l,4<» 

»r,:HT.311 
41,337.116 

asm 

17rllU,8I» 


»T.51S1«.1 
l,BB,a30 








lB.1i-]B» 








jm-iw 

1881-1890 




Total Wiyrs. 


!!:a,»J!t.RM 
l«0,lf(r.S« 


$U,4.-H,9K 




1801 18S0 m 




1881-18!«,Mrra., 


1B.7 



The above table gives only the numlier of pounda ex- 
ported from 1801 tn IHOO. lliu values being included with 
otber articles. Thp export ia diminishing annually, owing 
to the iuLroduction of other iUumiuatiug materials. 



Cakhiaak.*. Carta, EiOBaB Car» and Paktr or. 

Tbabs. Values. 

17W-1800 $185^1 

1801-1810 159.535 

1811-1880 l«;JjilO 

1881-1830 419;360 

1881-1840 HP.1.593 

18H-1»50 72i;448 

1851-1860... 4,1PS.GT3 

1861-1870 5,5l5.y<)3 

1871-1880 6,8:9,098 

1881-1890 15,f«4.937 

Tctal 101 years j s:«.RC7,4ii 

1790-1860 (71 yeare) $»5.-i4S.iiti 

1861-1890 (80 years) 2r,mj:J96 



The above shows a gratifying increase of our manu- 
factures; the large increase of th(^ decarle ending 1890 
compared with the one preceding shows an increase of 
over 150 per cent. 

Cakj?, Passkxoer ani) Frkight, for Steam Kailroad.^. 



Years. 



Number. ' Values. 



I Value 
•per Car. 



18fi4, -5, '9 and 70. 

1871-18IJ0 

1881-1890 



7,371 
17,«a8 



llvS70,l85 



Total $19,954,901 



$8Ci7 m 



The above speaks volumes in praise of our mechanical 
construction and ingenuity. 

CUEMICALS, DKL'US, DYES AND MEDICINES. 



Years. 



1821-1830 

183l-lft40 

1841-1H5() 

1S51-18«0 

1861-1S70 

1871-lSW 

Wfil-\^M) 

Total, 70 vea 1*8..... 

TotalJ821-1860 -lO yrs.) 
Total,i8G0-18»0 {.w yi-a) 



Values. 



lO.^'W.I'JO 
14.i*j«'..r.Y) 
30.f8.S,(iO« 
3'l,597,n(!3 
5;J,225,0fi4 



$ieMJ.2(«,i3fi 



$48,4as.961 
117,706,295 



The Exportation of tlif^o 
Years Included A^he.s, 
Pot and Pearl. 



$ii,r,nij).;i 
7.i'js.(;(M3 

871,673 



The larger portion of the exports for the first four de- 
cades consisted mo.stly of pot and i)'.-arl ashes and ginseng. 
The average exportation is about n5,000,000 annually. 
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YBAWL VlLDM. 

1884-18™ tttiatM 

IRTl-lSHW B.BlS.BSa 

ieei-18110 ii»)7«.iM 

Total (2r years) IBrfTUM 

The first record ot tin- export nl clocks, and parta of, be- 
gins In 18(14. The likst liecaiie Bhovrs an Increase of near 
39 per cent, over the previous oni^ 

Watoubb. asd Pauts of. 

Tbabs. • VALns. 

iBtn it,3» 

lari-ifwo sji.isi 

1881-1890 S^l.SlJ 

Toul (21 years) ja,7S8,(B» 

The year 1870 wns the flrsl yciir that watches, and parts 
of, form a place in the record of esport3. WVcNpiirEed 
in 18T0 S4,^'> worth, while ttie year 1890 ttiere was ex- 
ported *3S1,080. 

Coal, AsmRAOiTE. 



v„™. 


T.«» 


vaiucB. 


Value 
per Ton. 




.as 

6,857,H17 


1S.MU.45.S 
3O,0M,811 


















10,I»B,(»2 


tSD.tsn.isi 


HBO , 





COAL, BiTcuisora. 



TOV^ 


Tons. 


Value. 


Value par Ton. 




a.4M.SW7 
6,262,578 


S.UIB.OIS 

«,i07,sa) 

1,44»,4«) 

■ISS 










8Mf««cinei 
















Total (30 years).... 


11,IT6,9M 


»4i,iBS.a5i 


»3ga 




For tbc60yi!ar9 enriiiig wjtii 18G0 there waa exported 
of coppur, oiid manufactures of, il>c value of $9,437,780, 
Midforllie yo veara cmiing 1890 I here were exported 
tho sum of §90,399,193; uljout one-lialf or more conaiste 
of copper ore. 



Yeara. 


Pounda. 


'values. 


Valneper 




lI,B0(l,TS7,eD3 
S1,8J1,«S,919 


BM.Tafl,OT 
».'M0n,R31 

i,ofB,Bs.'i,sin 
























g-ji-inno 


i?'S 
















i]s,s7i,3ae,»oi 










ToialiaiI-l«iO(Myra.i... 
Tocal Jiwi-iao i:*> jTB. ).. . . 


saas 

S.WIB.5,-.3,ai4 


»S,Tai.5«l,3U0 
a,81li.6(t!,BBl 


10,tt 











Tlie exports of cotton from 17S6 to 1880, 65 years, 
amouDied to 26.295,052,463 pounds, and for tlic tliirly 
years ending 1890 there was exported 39,570.256.448 
pounds, cir about 50 per cent more, wiiile the price is 
alao above the earlier period. 

ConoH, MANDfimniBH of. 

YEIBS. VALITia. 

18S9-1830 -. ts,4<K,ees 

imi-iMO «,4a8,flao 

i8(i-iffia *),8w.ioa 

18M-lt«a W,00l,7B8 

IWl-ltPH 4e,5W.34T 

1871-18S0. n.OOO.ftff 

1881 -ItW) 1»,«1,018 

Total 6S yeara WW,T!(i,B9S 

itts-iseo (3S reuB) ti90,«8i,^U3 

iBBi-imo (30 yeoTB) 9<M>»,6»a 



ea^' r.[ .■xporl-if.f 111.' I 



is«-imi tHyin 

1B3I-1KII). llT,3m 

lS4I-]BiiO. TA.tiOiI 

ISlMbiin, 41l.l» 

irtai-itni. 4;*5io 

IKl-ltM). !3*.S» 

isHi-isgu. ifa4Min 

Total. UJ j-iiirs tb,'l.:.»ni 

Toial,IW1-WW.:Mv-.r- tl^MO 

Tocal, :Bi)I-iSWOi;»>;|'. i> S.(»U,3h 



TJiiM-TiportHtif )li<' .'iirllcr 'urioils (tonrULcd iirlarlpally 
iif tiici'ommoutEiriht'ii iiml kIoiu' ware, fortlit- ilmt tliirty- 
llvu year*, up t« IH!iO, i>ii!v (.'Xpr-rtrii lo Iht voluu ot 
ff'iid.i'Vt. ttaiiUo\ii lNin-1r''JD, Ihi- mim of i^3.(H>0,36S, or 
Hbom .TOO pT ami. IncrPasy. Tli.' lint deiriide e:(lilbUs an 
increase over tin; foriiuT ilecadu uf over 150 per ceiii. 



liri'iSl 


a^Aw 








--— -, ■ 


TlnMLlinve 'alili' )mliciit(« iirosre.is 
wi'iirj. till' T)liimp]iati'4 and ullier iiiitiTe 


innilo in manufuci- 
cruiU fertilizers. 


1-iiriTs. 


Valceh. 










i:-.i.iv.ii; ','\"^"\'.'.'.[y ..['.'.'.[.. '.'^v.'.'.'.'^'.. 


i.oii.irw 


i«<M!-"» 


^m-nA 










■l>1[.ll:'«;:-l'!la1lln,v■flr'^ 

■■ IMl-iSrJ :.- ■• -■ 


..::::::;:-: gSiS 



Thi; almve nlili- uf tniits for tin- jierind <ip to 1860 
ftliu expiiris) cciinisteil principally of gni-n or ripe anil 
dried: the two lutlir deiiadi-s of CHiimtl and preseired 
fmits. Tlie iiiiT(-aBi> of tliu bisl over llie previouB decade 

show:* aa iucrfase of over 130 [xt cent. 




Fobs ahd Fub 



Values. 

1790-1800 W,984,078 

1801-1810 5,417,945 

teU-lSW 4,081,436 

1881-1830 6,915,836 

18fl-1840 7,7ril,968 

1841-1850 7,9(i2.7tf7 

1«51-1860 ;. 10,1:^5.860 

1861-1870 14,2'.»3,y3« 

1871-1880 .•i;-,ia7,R9R 

1881-1890 4J,S88,4129 

Total 101 years .*i:^,8.»,Rft3 

Touu 17: If 1-1 MO .,71 ym.) I3.'25y.ri«i 

" l«il-lHLiO (30 " ) !!iJ,a»9,n<W 



From 1790 to 1800 (71 years) there were exi>nrted f)f 
furs and fur skius of the valur of *43,220,y20. :mi;1 inv ihc 
thirty years ending 1890 the value of tlie hinnv ary»iiu;(«J. 
to 1*90, 609. 563, an in<;rease of over 12v i)er cent. 

Glass axd Glassware. 

Tears. Values. 

1826-1830 $865,196 

1831-1*10 691,96fi 

1S41-1S50 757,934 

1S51-1S6') 2.185,903 

1861-l8r0 6,970,549 

1871-1H80 6,63S,6:« 

1881-1890 «,558,672 

Total65years / $i6,0i5,l52 

Total 1826-1 wo (35 yrs.) 3,ail,S99 

" 1661-1690 (.'JO " ) 2-.M73,853 

Glass and glassware exported 182G-18C0 CBo years) 
amounted to .is3,841,299, while from 1800 1800*^ thev 
amounted to 55'22, 173,858. The exports for dee.itde 189*0 
w,>re 88,558,072, being 6?4,717,373 gr-Uer tliaii for the 
thirty-five years ending with the year 1800, or over 12n 
per cent. 

GrNPOWDER. 



Years. 



1' 90-1800 

1801-J810 

1R11-1S20 

I8iI-IS30 

1831-lWO 

1W1-1S50 , 

1851-1860 

1864-1870 

1871-18S0 

1881-1890 

Total, 101 years. 



Total, i7no-i8f.o (71 yrs.). 
Total, 18C1-1890 (30 yrs.). 



Pounds. 



82,799 

1,016,319 

3,847,.'il9 

8.751,831 

I8,rr5,6:34 

ii.}m,so3 

21090,483 
7,130.787 
7,n.'),757 

13,939,658 



90,644,935 



62,1.'>8,793 
28,486,142 



Values. 







$4,682,557 



Not given. 
it 



$1.436,1.58 
l,r)< '3,584 
1,285,084 
8,271,367 
1.3-21,486 
1,210,243 
2,150,888 



Value j)er 
I'ouna. 









16.4 

12.6 

10.7 

18.8 

17.7 

17. 

13.4 




16.4 
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In tbe &bo7e tabic the exports of gunpowder hnre de- 
creased, the use of It fms buen superseded bj other 
recently introduced cxplosicen, which nre separately pro- 
Tided for, but not givtii in tliis scries of tables- 

Hbmp asd Fi.as, asm MASiFACTt'BKs op. 

ISSI-IWM |S8a.T» 

IMl-lWO 315,814 

iBH-iteo BH,— 1 

IHSI-IBSO S,te7,i91 

jsai-lfrro 6.H17,9i« 

18ri-l»80 J3,S*ii.SS!) 

1881-1880 lM*'','s: 

TOtal.TOyeuM t»i,air,9ii 

Total. IRJn-ifiSO (4(1 years) HSXfTJiK 

Total, 1M61-Iit9a 130 years} ti)4.niO^ 

Willi hemp, flax, atiii manufacturi'S of, IIr- export trade 
has grown atvadily; an increase of tin.' r'lirtj' years ending 
with 1890, over the forty yoarfl i-iuiiiii,' with IBCO, is about 
700 per cent,, or, in dollars, $iiO,a4i,T81. 



Yeara. 


„.-. 


„„.. 


Voiae 


BO IBIO 


s,fkHir 

81,(WJ,4M 


H,RU,fllH 
ll,mB.4Wl 
ll.lSS,tiUIl 
^,HM,11£ 




Bl -ISUO 


































s!8^B^B,6a8 











Total-lKOl-lSeOlfiOrearal 
Toial, IB6l-iai» (30 jearsj 


2e.4as.4»i 


Sl.'l,H*!,!ill 





The exportation of hops from 1801 to 1860 (00 years; 
amounted to 2Q,4(l5.431 pounds ; tlie value of the same 
cannot be staled; and from ]8«1 to 18fH) (80 j-eors) tlu' 
exports ran up to 300,434.207 pounds, valued (at 21 oi-uts 
per pound) t43,»33,311. 

IKDIA-RCEBKR AKR (lITnA-rBHCBA. MANTFACimiBS OF. 

Ybabs. Valom. 

isu-isao l3,«o<i,aH 

tSAl-IBTO aMi.'X 

1871-1880 ajmjeB 

1881-1890 7fim,m , 

Toial,«J»ftra VBAO^ ^ 

Of iDdia-ruhber and (^utla-giorcha and manufactures ut. ^ 
tbe figures show large increased o.xpnrtation by the last > 
decado— over 200 per cent, increase. 3 




i-;."'''^- iBOir AHD Snon. and MANUFAcmmBa of. 

KJUttL VALUKS. 

1-18» 4 12,067,861 

1-lMO 4,971,265 

1-1850 11,119,7J4 

1-1860 40,879,162 

1-1870 84,633,818 

1-1880 156,067,626 

1-1890 194,860,927 

Total, 70 years $493,379,268 

1-1880 (40 yrs.) $58,827,492 

1-1890 (80 yrs.) 434^1,768 



For the 40 years ending with 1860 there were exported 
the manufactures of iron and steel the value of $58,- 
7,492 ; and for the 30 years ending with 1890 the value of 
34,551,766, or over $375,724,274 more than the 40 years 
ding in 1860. 

Lead and 3Iancfactures op. 
BARS. Values. 

6-1830 , $22,905 

1-1840 54,375 

1-1850 136,467 

1-1860.... 487,793 

1-1870 633,808 

1-1880 1,670,892 

a-1890 .,.. 1,289,148 

Total, 65 years $4,195,888 



&-1860 (35 yrs.) $701,540 

1-1890 (30 yrs.) > 3,496,388 



Lead, with other products and manufacture, shows its 
pacity to maintain its places, the decline in price duriijg 
e last decade may account for the decreased value m 
portation. 

Leatheb and Manufactuers of. 
BARS. . Values. 

1-1830....! $5,509,i;i 

1-1840 2,667,509 

1-1850 2,620,076 

1-1860. 10,856,800 

l-187a 14,956,827 

1-1880 .•. 33,783,808 

1-1890 W,954,009 

Total 70 years $195,847,695 

bal 1821-1860 (40 years) $21,635,566 

ua 1861-1890 ^30 years) 178,694,189 

Leather and manufactures of, exported during the 
rty years ending with 1860, amounted to $21,6^,556, 
d for the thirty years ending with 1890, amounted to 
73,694,139, being in excess of the forty years of 
52,058,588. 
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- \F.i-f. 

inai-i^-n 

h-j:-ii1' 

JWl-lTi"- 

mu.'^io/ .//.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
1971-15^1 

iMi-mw. 

Total 'Wytiis 

TMnliS-.fi-isM'i-.j-v.inii 



or iiinrbir'. st'Mii' ;itid miiiiuf:icUkrt.-i< nf, i'm-t-- wu 
i'Xi)i>rti-.lfi.r r|i.- ;iiirIy-livL- yiar- .-Ti.iii.-.' Mf.i IV.ft. the 
valin- of *l.41d.at7. ii!iil tvT ilii- ili:rH-Vf.iM t-.iMas with 
ISlJO. viihn- .Jiiiiirn-a iizi!..iiiiipil t.> ■*ia.JO;..'S«, being 
irll.TWl.aoi niort- tlian f..r ilif prc^vious tliirlv-flvc yeara. 



RJSTEUMESTS AMI AriMHATf* KiiK S.llTNTinr Pi-BPCPlai. Isct.Vi 



isei-is;*. fi.78i,s44 

T0TaU7 jtiirs Iv^^^L" 

Tlir: iitioTc in'licatcH Itmt tlie man u fuel urcrs of tnathe- 
maticiLl, 'ii.'il'Liiilk. phil''sr>pliica), (-Ifclriciil ami *ii,lier 
instruciii'nis are <lc»irti:ilr;Hiii;; tlu'ir ability to compete 
with th'; fiM !>mmifaHiirc-ra in Europe— an utinroioui 
•- Tc duriua flic last dc^carle. 



i.-;i;-iK8a t4SJ4i 

isn-t-itn. Tn,m 

i-ii-fai. »».'ti» 

IKIP-Iwiil. l.OM.US 

iiMi-iHni. ),>HL;n 

1W1-1«II. aAXJXSO 

1«!1-IM». lO.iSl.Ml 

TOIal.eS jeiira * *l!i,m)flM 

Total, lISIi-lHHOi.loTOiirs) il.iW.TSr 



Fnim 183G-I800, thirty-flve ycara. i 
of nmsicul instriimcnls ilic valnu nf $1 
1801 fo 1800, tliirlv yt-ars. iIutp v 
nil iiirreujic of $ii.11l,<i29, ami for tli 
wiih I8W) rhe valuo nas S10,18I,5itO. au 
6G per cent. 





Satal SiOBBS— Tab, Pitch, Bbsqt and Tubpsmtinjl 



Yean. 



17g&-1800. 
1801-1810. 
1811-1890. 
18il-l8j0. 
]8»-1840. 
1841-1850. 
1851-1860. 
1861-1870. 
1871-1880. 
1881-1895. 



Barrels. 



Values. 



Total, 101 years. 



Total, 1790-1860 (71 years). 
Total, 1861-1890 (30 years) , 



1,865,281 
1,:376.741 
1,407,568 
1,884,451 
2,40U.;^S4 
:j,82S.a()7 
6,ti&r,5.n 
rMil.iitJO 
9,:^4,.y4r) I 
i;j,803,577 j 

45,loS,348 i 



Not given. 
Not given. 

$4..^1.281 

4,082,416 

6,181.164 

8,121.974 

10,921)970 

12,2olJ95 

27,177,6^0 

26,160,360 





18,8r)9.1hl 
26,299,182 



$65,aS9,185 



The quantity of uaval stores above enumerated only 
given for the whole period. From 1790 to 1H60 there was 
exported 18,^59,101 barrels, and from 1861 to 1899, thirty 
years, 26,299,183 barrels, an increase of the previous 
seventy-one years of 7.440,021 barrels. 



Oil cak!-: and Oil Cake Meal. 



Years. 



Pounds. 



Values. 



1855-1 SCO. 

18H1-1870. 








i Value per 
I Pound. 



1871-1880 2,764,515,170 

1881-1890 ; 5,426,894,137 



$7,307,309 
22,951,150 ; 

47,317.341 I 
68,47t),765 



ToL'U. 36 years. 



S146,046,571 



Cents. 



Cents. 
1.7 
1.3 



rr:: 



Cos, MrxEBAL— Mineral Oils, Crude (Including All Natural 
Oils Without Kegakd to Gravity.) 



Years. 



Gallons. 



Values. 



Value per 
Gallon. 



C«nt6. 



1883-1870 85,520.664 $26,981,212. 31.6 

1871-1880 202,801,5f.7 23,573,857! 11.6 

1881-1890 692,512,780 49,646,057 j 7.2 

Total, 29 years , 980,R34,-4?1 '< $100,200,626 1 10.2 

I I i 



The exportation of crude mineral oil has largely in- 
creased in quantity oxp»>rted, and the price has fallen 
from 31J to 7.2 cents in 1890. 
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(Oils. Minkiui. Continced)— Ou, Mikkxai. ItBmno ob MumvAOF- 

CRKD, NAFSTU*!! (INCLODINO ALL LlflUTSK PaODVaa 0¥ !»»• 

TILLATIDN). 



years. 


GallonB. 


raloBB. 


Voliw 

peryaa 


itwi-tflro 


::•: .SfflB 


i*;9cn,!« 


cenlJi. 


im-im 


,,..jl50.S1l^0M 


8.B 


Total ST jeare. 


.. |1»1,3(WJ,T« 


tff ,099^18 


9.i 



This expoTtiLtion of niiptithas in value his slightly in- 
creased diiriiij; tliu luflt dc-cude, yet the vhIuc bae decreased 
nearly 20 per cent, pri' gallon. 

OILS, JIlNERAL (CONTlIll'ECl). RlL. MiNEKAI., ItBFIKED, JKL (COK- 



v»» 


aalinos. Viilues. 


Value per 




3r3.fi73.flBll 
S,«7,.lDa,TlM 


3Sn.lW.non 


"'"- 


I^l-lf«l 

IWMMW 


'it 


Total, iff years 


T.190,6ia,53S 


tS8],0Sa,S66 


lis 



IllumiiiaLing nil, tTjc total value of (Exportation for tlie 
last dccado over tlic previous is only a little over S6 
million dollars, yet the quantity for tlio same period ex- 
ceeds by 2.3(19,130,3(18: the pricf per gallon, 1871-1880, 
was lfi.8 cents ; wliiie, in 1880-1890, was only 8* cents per 
gallon. 



OIL, IIINERIL, RSnSRI), SO, |l 



JBD). 



DHEAVT 



Years. 


CallOM. 


Values. 


vaiupper 
Gallon. 




ifi.sev;i™ 
i5a.7i8,ton 


li»,Ta3 


Centf^ 






Iffil-1830 


fs:« 




169,144,78; 


(88.788,140 









Note to preceding table will apply to this. 




OKI., UattMAht BsmisD, Ac (Comtinued). REBunnnf (liiCLtmixs 
Tail and All Otber fhom Which ths Light Hays Bexm 

DISTILLKD). 



■»'*■■'■■ 



■ n ■ Y> f » 



Years. 



IRTl-lSM 

18S1-18W 

Total 20 years 



Barrels. 



Values. 



568,399 
874^M 



$1,770,336 
2,206,0^ 



1,4.%,603 



$3,985,350 



Value 
per Bbl. 



$3 17 
2 53 



$2 77 



Large increase of exportation in quantity, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in value, viz., from %3.i7 to $2.52 per 
barrel. 



Oils, Anibi al— Labd. 



J-L 



Years. 



I«i&-18fi0 

lfi6]-lS7n 

1R71-1»-^ 

188!-lfiyU 

Total 33 years. 



Gallons. 



2,755,fwa 
(5,98(1.702 
8,:iUo,41>4 

18,0:JP,968 



Values. 



$504,210 
2,.'>47,985 
4,507,403 
5,140,5(J7 



Value 
perGalL 



Cents. 
85.2 
92.5 
64.5 
61.9 



?12,700.i63 ! 68.1 



Exportation^ of lard oil show large increase since 1870, 
and abouM2 per CiMit. increase in quantity during the last 
decade witlia decrease in price. The highest price ob- 
tained during war di cade, 1861-1870. 

Oils, -\nimal— Sperm. 



Years. 



1790 IROO 

is>n-i.sio 

l^ll-lS-,'<) 

r-yi-iS3t) 

Ivil-1H40 

iS^I-IfioT) 

I^i-lfi60 

iWl-lffO 

lWl-1 KO 

IftSl i?!DO 

Total, 101 years 

Total, 1790-1820 (31 yrs.) 

'* 18-^!.tM;0(40 «^ ) 
*' 1861-lS'JO (80 *' ) 



Gallons. 



1,16:3,199 

448,029 

315,273 

697,839 

1,321,131 

5,651.262 

9,421,469 

7,806,319 

6,556,827 

2,417.6^4 



35,798,982 



1,926,501 
17,891,701 
16,780,780 



Values. 









442,129 

1,161,831 

5,213,722 

12.791,016 

13,651,804 

8,697,151 

2,211,626 







$19,608,728 
^,560,581 



Value per 
Gallon. 



Cents. 



63.3 
87.9 
92.3 
136. 
175. 
133. 
91.5 




114.7 
146.4 



Owing to the decline of the fisheries and the introduc- 
tion of cheaper illuminating materials, the exportation 
lia.s diminished. 
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Total iwi-iti«0ia)jr3.) ' aajwrjur 



Tn tlif fuDarc in the flRlierirsand introduction of cheaptir 
iHiimliiiLtiug mutcrlal may K' altribiiieil the decliae in tx- 

pi-rtatioD. 



(iallona, Valuea. 



value per 



IRBJ-IBTO I Wl.SiO ■ tiUW 

iwi-isii .m-.-on. SBS^ 

1FW1-1H!«1 ■ Vl^.*M ' 1.8M,WiD 

Total, K.j-pars. ! Wii-Wr ■ Sa,1M,S!il 

f«l.B, VlfiETiEI.E— CMTOS-SEIB. 



GUIm ™.«. '«»!"• 



lesiWBro Est. 130,000. tK.isao 

1»7I-1W.- W.ObTJOOl 10.!J51J»8 , 

ISf^I-lSOO ' Vi,^AiB lEL,tfe.]B3 I 

Total, ic rears. . . . ■ fir.sn<m''im/b.i4B '' 



The last decade Mums over 100 ppr cent increase of 
rjiiBQtitj. wliiln tlipif: is a decline in price of ftbont 14 




r-_" " 



Ooa— Tkoitabub Lxmsud oil. 



mn. 


aallona. 


Talnet. 


VUVflMB: 

«&UCML 


1801-1610....* 


196,372 
124 599 
108,663 
&3,665 
80,075 
411,691 

365,923 
766,190 













$393,338 

310.480 

453,778 




1811-18^0 

1821-18^ 




1831-1840 




1W1-18:V0 




1861-1870 




1871-1880 


84.8 


1881-1890 


59.2 



















The last decade shows an increase over the former of 
100 per cent., witli a decided in value, per gallon, of about 
43 per cent. 

Paints, Padttebs' Colobs and Vabnish. 

Years. Values. 

18:^1830 $11:2,387 

18-31-1840 iM4,332 

1841-1850 470,945 

1851-1860 I,543,ft45 

1861-1870 2.3^4,215 

1871-1880 2.523 851 

1881-1890 6,3o'J,l90 

Total65 years $13,569,465 

TOtall826-1860 (35 yrs.) $2,371.-J09 

*» 1861-1890^80 ") 11,198,256 



The exportation of paints, colors and varnish for the 
thirty-five years ending with 1860 show tlie value to be 
$2,371,209 ; and for the thirty years er.din.ir 181)0 the value 
amounted to $11,198,256, an incrcsise of about 400 per 
cent. The last decade shows nearly as much (•$6,350,190) 
Hs the previous fifty-five years. 

Paper, and Manufactures of. Except Books. 

Tears. Values. 

1826-1830 $17.^947 

1831-1840 Wl,5r>6 

1841-1850 873,192 

1851-1860 '2.01S,317. 

1881-1870 5.303.794 

1871-1880 S,:^m,8:iO 

1881-1890 12.^;9,iMti 

Total 66 years $39,587,182 

Total 1826-1880 r35 yrs.) 1:^,708,012 

" 1861-1890(30 »* ) 25,879,170 



For the thirty-flve years ending with 1860 there wai 
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exported of puper. and maoufacturca of, except 

the valiii' of $3,708,013, and fur tiic ttiirty years ending 

with 18IM) we exportcii *35,870,170, or, Kay, 700 per cenU 



PHOTISIOKS— BACOH 1 



Years. 


l"oiinds. 


v.,«« 


'SST 




370,708,818 

761.753,7(13 
4,IK3,m3,a43 

4,5i«,ra(.!jr8 


if' 

it 
ffi:Sffl 



























centa 


1S:S - :•:- 


M 






Total, 101 rears..... 


10,014,BS:.133 


» 


• 


Total, ITM-ISW III yre.1... 
" 1861-l«lWi30yTB.i... 


B00.4S7.9S9 

fl,5is,sss,aj3 

5S4,776,3SB 


B58,18J,CW) 


M 











The exports from 17U0 to 1860, a period of 71 yeare, 
amounted to GU0,45T,0S9 pounds ; for the 30 years eudiDg 
with 1800 the enormous amount of 9,518,839,203 pounds, 
nearly 20 times as much as for the 71 years. There was 
exported in 1800, 608.400.050 pounds, being more in this 
one year tlinn in the 71 years ending with 1860. 

The restriction placed by foreign powers upon pork 
and its products being rcmoTed, exportation will naturaJlj 
increase. 

PEOTISIONS (CONTISCBD). BMF. 



Teara. 


DarrelB, 


Tieroea 


POUDllB. 


valuea. 




RM.fll2 

M.im 

T0fl,167 
403.471 

4ir,;TIW 


S9fl,376 



10B.W8.8ft 

ssa.iBB.oia 

l,B10.W7.0M 


|l 






8S-1N30 


■ 1 






»B.!T0.4a5 

i74:Sr;w 








Total 101 j-care 


J.SW.SH) 




3,509,181,939 





TOtallTBO-lKfiOn-lyra.) 


i.a»,i8i,Ba« 


t3S.aH.oia 



The records of the exports of beef are such that com- 
parison cannot well be emted ; the two last decodes will 
■tiow the magnitude and growth of the trade. 




PlOnSIOKS (CONTINUED). fiCTTBB. 



Tears. 


Pounds. 


Values. 


Value per 
Pound. 


1801-1810 


19.558,054 

9,318,450 

11 596.858 

9.086.536 

ai,773,4IO 

3<{,:J.J8,7*;9 

133,985.053 

1.52,4:>2.8S5 

188,5«J7,fc90 














$30,793,104 

2r,482.0;i0 

3;J.388,'J..3 


Cents. 


1811-1820 

]8il-188U 




1831-184« 




1841 1850 




1851-1860 




1861-1870 

1871-1880 


23. 

18. 


1881-1890 


17.2 






Total, 91 years 


594,317,915 








Total, 1801-1860 (60 yrs.). . . 

Total, 1861-1890 (80 yrs.) 

Fi.scal year 1891 


119,672,087 

474 M5,728 

15,187,114 

15,047,>J46 



$30,669,127 



19.1 


Fiscal year 1892. 





From 1801 to 1860, p(*riod of 60 years, there was ex- 
ported of butter 119,672,087 pounds, and for the 30 years 
ending 1890, 474,672,828 pounds, on increase of over 297 
per cent. 

Provisions (Continxed)— Cheese. 



Years. 

1 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Value per 
Pound. 


Valye of 

Cheese 

and Butter 


1790-1800 

1801-1810 

1811-1S."0 

1821-l8;i0 


9.795,188 

9,.551,323 

6,167,769 

7.914.198 

8\:W7,795 

90,610.348 

78,5;«,f<J3 

446.482.816 

999 924.409 

1,041.585,996 


8 











$63,850,067 

116:388.443 

104,155,666 


Cents. 

14.3 
11.6 
10. 




1831-1840 

1841-1H50 




1*^1-1860 




1861-1870 




1871-1880 




1881-1890 








Total, 101 years. 


2,698,813,675 




r 




TotAl, 1790-1860 

(71 years).. 

Total, 1861 1890 

..JO years).. 

Fiscal year i.^»i. . . . 
" 1892.... 


210,820,454 

2,487,993,*^21 
82.1.W876 
82,100,221 

1 




|2S4,394,776 



11.4 





During the 71 years ending with 1860, there was ex- 
ported 210,820,454 pounds, and fur the 30 years ending 
with 1890, we sent 2,487.993 221 pounds, or over 1 080 
percent., at au average price of 11.4 cents per pound. 
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FxiTisiom (CoiiTmns }— n 



yeara. 


™. 


nrlwlor 
siuoked. 


PJCtlHL 


8^^ 







t7.«lG^ 






















wi.;iw: T.fli»Kff 8^tf..,i» 

S03,HBi 9*U,liii B,teijiw! 

t3,u»i"«e' iSMoe-SM' t\%m,rn' 












SiSH;:;;;;;:;;; 


sas? 




To»I,BOy«»ra.... 


(H43>,»a 



Tills tabic slions wc exported twice as much tn tha 
thirty ycurs ciidiiig wlili 181)0 iia we did in the ilfly yean 
ending with 18<H). Oiircimnuil giiorls (,lish) added greatlj 
to our expurLa Uurmg ihc luat decade. 



FRDVISIONa (COKTCtrED) — LlBD. 



Years. 


ro.^ 


,™» 


^sar 




Itt-Sll 301 
!.H»l>.iri.»M 

a.iu3,«i8,ia 


I 

iU.HNi.318 
W$,3IB3(B 


























18 










Total, 101 rears 


S931,1ES.51S 


" 


» 


'^■'SiSrsJ >•?!;;::. 


..sss 

S5S:S 





a.4 











Notwitlj<:(aii(]i"f; tlie rPMriciLona placed iipnti our pork 

Crndncis by forpi^'ii {•nvcrnint'nis, our extinriatiuDS nre 
icrcHsiiig anuuiillv. The iiirreaae of ihn ii" yenrs ending 
widi lauO.nvertli^ period fn.m 1790 to 1860-71. !• over 
600 per cent., urn.Soe.SlQ 8(jl pounds. 

Tlie iticrrase of liist decade over the previous OHM 
amounted lo 772,IW6,80a pounds. 



PMlVIUUlia COMnXUKD-^POBK. 



Teara 


Barrels. 


Tleroes. 


Pounds. 


Values. 


1790-1800 


500,260 
685 927 

»r7,orr 

670.2«8 

576.547 

1.774 068 

1,857,344 

1,309,306 













and 24.106 
6,rr7 



















and 135.301 ,461 

66^310,16:2 

769,377,187 


^ 


1801-18ia 




1811-1820..., 


18-21-1830 

1831-1840. ,. 


1811-1850. 


1851-1880. 

1861-1870 


S41 933.475 


1871-1880 


62.603,788 
66,274,30» 


1881-1890 




Total, 101 years 


7,670,&2S 


89,973 andl.557.889.810 





Total, 1790-1860 01 

_yrs.) 

TotaL 1861-1800 (80 
▼TB.) 


6,881,516 
1,309,806 


24,196 
6,777 



andl 557 889 810 ti!^ rii.kAl' 






V.W,W..,.-w- 



The figures show a gratifying increase during the last 
decade however. The restrictions by foreign powers upon 
pork having been removed, we may expect larger demand 
for it from abroad. 

rriie barrels and tierces might be reduced to pounds at 
200 and 800 pounds each respectively.) 

Potatoes. 



Years. 



1790-1800 

1801-1810 

181l-18«0 

1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-18fi0 

18*il-lW0 

1H71-1880 

1881-1890 

Total 101 years. . . 

Total 1790-1860(71 yrs) 
»* 1861-1890(30 ♦* ) 



Bushels. 



420,752 
689,571 
744,557 
l,OM.264 
l,067,7y8 
1,6-20.431 
2,373,826 
4,8l5.9-.i7 
6,096.828 
4,632,815 



23,486,269 



Values. 



[Not given.] 



i( 



(( 



$380,363 
481,604 
K4-.2,»56 
l,8a'i,.%3 
4 618,070 
4,980.639 
3,529,987 



Value 
peri^usheL 



Centa 




87.1 

45.1 

52. 

76.1 

95.9 

81.7 

76.2 



7,941,199 
15,545,070 




18,128,696 





84.5 



The seventy-one years ending with 1860 show about 
half as many bushels exported as there was in the twenty 
years endhig with 1890. The price was about the same 
m the decades ending 1860 and 1890, viz., 76 cents per 
bushel. 



TM». 


p™^ 


Vtaue& 


'fsar 




18,764.] H 
M.«18.«M 

.S8,8M,S01 
189,0M,Tgil 



















j«l-Jg» J 


s 




















t8i,aTB,MS 


" 








Total iBtn-isen. 


aas 













For the 60 years eadiag with 1860, exported. 386,310.077 
pounds, and for tliu itO years ending with 1890, ezponed, 
846.488,078 pouQda, or over 40 per cent. more. The price 

or lust dcnajc is only i.^ cents per poucid. 



apiHITS or TCRPKfTINl. 



Tears. 


OalioDS. 


Values. 


Value per 




Ita,703 

ii»,9r4 

17.343,743 
M,83I,SW 


»,4W.»t7 


Ceocs. 


















^ri^-:-::-: 


S! 
















i9i,«».sia 











Total; laaj-iseuiBoJEl):;;:: 


!3,a«3.314 
Hid,WB,3CH 


tu,(»ijmi 


&. 



The eiportatloQ of Bpirits of turpentine from 1801 to 
1860 amounted to S3.363.314 galloiia, and from 18S1 ta 
1891 amounted to 168,046,301 gallons, an increase of 
1U,684,067 KaUona. 




imiXD FBOM Gbadc, KmiAmnw m Oibks Matbeiil. 



Tears. 



1790-1800 

1801-1810 

1811-lSJ) 

18il-18;« 

18JI-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-1860 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1831-1890 

Total, 101 years ^ 

1790-18^ (31 yre.) 

1821-1860 (40 yra ) /. 

1861-1890 (30 yre.) 



GaUona 


Values. 


Value per 
QalL 






Cents. 


6,570,806 








6,499,741 








8,441,265 








6,269,905 








5,204,431 








10,981.297 


^$8,231,793 


S9.5 


81,330,915 


13,332.778 


42.6 


86,440.927 


17,089,837 


46.9 


81,878,lh9 


11,594.867 


864 


61,748,312 


2&,292,977 


41.0 


208,865,780 








16.511,804 








68,786,548 








130,067,428 


53,977,081 


41.5 



The total number of gallons exported for 81 years ended 
1820 were 16,511,804; from 1821 to 1860,40 years, was 
53,786,548 gallons and for the 30 years ending with 1890 
was 130,067,428 gallons, an increase of 141 per cent. 

The exports for decade ending 1890 exceeded the former 
decade by over 93 per cent. * 

Sugar Refikbd. 



Years. 



1801-1810 

1811-182U 

1821-1830 

18:^1-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-1880 

1861-1870 

1871-1880 

1881-1890 

Total, 90 years 

Total, 1801-1820 (20 yrs.) 
Total, 1821-1860 (40 yrs.) 
Total, 1861-1890 ',30 yrs.) 



Pounds. 



2,071,905 

426,062 

8,23. ,168 

87.722,090 

84.923,030 

38,170,285 

82.974,281 

289,870,127 

822,206,850 



1,251,401,796 



2,497,967 

104,052,578 

1,144,851,258 



Values. 







414,268 

2,979,062 

8,166,167 

3,251,232 

4,200,092 

29,860,829 

64,879,045 





9,810.729 

88,489,966 



Value per 
Pound. 



Cents. 





12.8 

la? 

9.1 

&6 

12.7 

10.1 

6.7 




9.4 
7.7 



Exports of refined sugar from 1821 to 1860 amounted to 
104.0o2,573 pounds ; and from 1861 to 1890 amounted to 
144,85 1 ,258 pounds, or over ten times as much. The price 
has decreased largely. 



M 



Teara. 


PaundB. 


TtiutS. 


•^KT 




Si 

S4(),re9,fll8 


1 

IS- 

iafi.aM.ioT 
VKsaim 












iiliS;::;:::;:::-:;:;; 




IMl-lOTO 


CenU. . 


I8i-ibi» 


tt 


ToUl, 101 yeara. 


SfilS^i^Oi 


' 





Tot(d,lTM-lB(ll(nyra.)... 
" «88i-lBB0ia)J-M.),.. 


l^i7Ei|06S 


,,«*«i! 






Export of tallow from 1700 to 1801, 71 years, was 178,- 
460,144 pounds: iinil from 1801 to 1891 amounted to 
1,852,782,065 pounda. or OTcr 000 per ceiiL 





TALDSa 




TeaiB. 


Lent 




TOM. 




|69,1l«e.019 

8l.KBJ.3IH 

ai}.i77:368 
21S,4fl7,a8 


si 


^ 


!W"-"ii;::" 


sS 














ltiS« 




Total, 90 reara 


tl.O9l,43B,0e6 


|11B,45B.35« 


|l,14T,»U,4a3 




6r«,8ee,Bao 


|3I.9?8JS» 
81,481,133 


T8I^I8,I1< 


1B61-18W 



The records show the exports of leaf tobacco to be by 
bnlesi, cases, hogshead anil ijouads. No results could be 
derived from them ; they are omitted from this table. 

The value of all tobacco, and manufactures of, for the 
80 years ending 1890, exceed the former 50 years by orer 
100 per cent. 



Talvv. 



D TBAVniNO Baos. 



ales rears M,7i 



W^T^'"'' ife 



■VSP 



, . rty Tears ei .w with 1 the ^xptffU 

ft - esoM^deiA kuvoe of the ptx^jeiiing thiri/-uve years by 
98»745|969, or nearly nine times as much. 



Wood and Manufactubes of. 

TfcABS. TALVB8 

18:l-l83a $21.H'7,894 

1831-184a 2«.6S2fi28 

1841-lKiO 1 87:^11,191 

lMl-if60 87119.027 

1861-1870. ; 131 9P2.43S 

lfl7I-18«0 170,749.6C4 

1881-1890 233,676,385 

Total 70 years 1711, 688,679 

Total 1821-1860^40 years) $l7S,-i20,288 

** 1861-1S90(30 *» ) 5:j6,4 08,441 

During the forty years endins: with 18G0, there was 
exported of wood, and manufacturrti of, amounted to 
$175.220 2.^8. and for the thirty years ending wilh 18»0, 
was $530,408,441, an increase of *3G1.188 203. or over 
206 per cent. The deca(ie ciidiug 1890 exceeded the 
former decade by 30 per cent. 



Wool and Manufactures of. 





Wool, Raw or Unmanufactured. 


Manfs. or 


Years. 


rounds. 


Values. 


Value per 
Pound. 


Values. 


1818 


60,9X5 
2,02:3,^51 
4,317,704 
6,414,282 
1,52:3,029 
1,15U,;;52 


130,467 
464,740 
1,105 970 
l,827,:i29 
421, ir^ 
287,9rr 


Cents. 

60. 
22 5 
25.6 
3:).8 
27 6 
2.'.4 





1W6-1850 





iaM-186) 

1861-1870 



$971,889 


1871-1880 


2.579,990 
4,971.227 


1881-1890 


Total 


14,490,013 


$1,097,512 












Total, 1860 


6,402,450 
8,087,5(J3 


$1,591,183 
2,506,329 


24.9 
81. 





" 61-90. 


$8,523,106 





Tlie first record of wool appears in 1818, and no other 
until 1840. For the 16 years ending 1860 thire was ex- 
ported 6,402,450 pounds at an annual average of 25 cts. 
per pound. For tlie 30 years ending 1890» there was ex- 
ported only 14,490.013 pounds. The decrease in exporta- 
tion is due to the increased manufacture of woolen 
goods, etc. 
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